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Preface 


President Nixon in his Foreign Policy Report to the US 
Congress stales that the crisis of 1971 transformed South Asia 
and we enter 1972 acutely aware of the challenges the new con¬ 
ditions present. He also felt that in these events there were 
implications for great power relations. Much as we in India 
may disagree with President Nixon on many of his assessments 
and view points it is difficult to disagree with the above summ¬ 
ing up of the developments of the year 1971 which saw one of 
the greatest genocides of the modern era in Bangla Desh, the 
cynical indifTcrcncc of the organised international community to 
this enormous crime, the continued inflow of military supplies 
from the United States to the Pakistani military junta in defiance 
of the Congressional and domestic public opinion, an unparalle¬ 
led hospitality by India to ten million refugees fleeing in terror, 
the heroic resistance of the people of Bangla Desh to the Pakis¬ 
tani military oppression, the Indian Prime Minister’s journey 
for peace and her vain plea with the big powers to act in time 
to save the situation, the Pakistani aggression on India, the libe¬ 
ration of Bangla Desh and 13 year old militarism in Pakistan 
yielding place to civilian rule. President Nixon and others who 
favour great power dominance in international affairs may 
regret these developments. Rut the people of South Asia have 
much to rejoice about. The liberation war of December 1971 
brought about an independent and sovereign Bangla Desh after 
nine months of travail and freed Pakistan of its militarism. For 
India it was an event, the like of which had not happened be¬ 
fore for centuries. India enriched her freedom, her secularism 
and her democracy liberating Bangla Desh. Seventy-five 
million more people of the -sub-continent denied for the last 
twenty-four years the fruits of Indian nationalist movement 
finally overthrew after one of the most gruesome freedom strug¬ 
gle a militarist; colonialist, authoritarian, and communal rule. 
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The phenomenon of colonialism is not confined solely to a 
white metropolitan-coloured colony relationship alone. This 
has no doubt been the traditional pattern of colonialism with 
which the world has been familiar and even more important 
this has been categorically denounced by the international 
community both within and outside the United Nations. But 
the phenomenon of internal colonialism which was the root 
cause of the break up of the Pakistan state as the world has 
known it since 1947 has not been adequately appreciated. An 
attempt has been made in this volume to investigate the profile 
of such internal colonialism as it existed in the erstwhile state 
of Pakistan. The lopsided distribution of economic and politi¬ 
cal power led to its enormous concentration in the hands of a 
narrowly based ruling elite from a particular region. The struc¬ 
tural problems of a geographically divided Pakistan were thus 
further compounded as a result of this sinister nexus which 
arrogated to itself all the powers of decision making in the 
country. Tills process was aided by the characteristic equation 
that prevailed in Pakistan between the permanent executive and 
representative institutions—a phenomenon shared with many 
other third world countries—which favoured the former. 


An unrepresentative and exploiting elite like the one in 
Pakistan cannot function without the support from external 
powers and consequently attempts to derive such support over a 
whole spectrum pf economic, political and military relation¬ 
ships. Conversely,- the existence of such regimes ensure the 
wi espread influence of great powers which are able to operate 
the levers of economic and military aid programmes. ‘-Social 
uti ity of greed and “military as vehicles of modernisation” arc 
rationalisations by some of the intellectuals to explain away the 
sustained support of the external powers to such regimes. It will 
be a useful study to correlate militarism in the third world with 
te military aid from the external powers, especially the military 
training programmes of these powers. 


between such unrepresentative regimes 

Lsin-n^., guarantees by the latter to 

u tarn and support the regimes against their own populations. 
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Assured of such support from the external powers the oppres¬ 
sive regimes stifle all democratic processes and avenues to 
express dissent and leave no alternatives to the opposition in the 
country but to resort to insurgency. History may record that 
tfie military assistance programmes of such powers and their 
support to oppressive regimes in the third world have been 
responsible for the majority of the insurgencies in the world. 

This also explains why 104 nations of the world voted to 
stop the war between India and Pakistan and the liberation of 
Bangla Desh. A majority of them are unrepresentative regimes 
which are worried about demands for the establishment of basic 
human rights in their own countries. A large number of them 
are either mini or micro states susceptible to great power 
pressure and influence and most of them are also worried about 
the possibility of democratic upsurges among their own popula¬ 
tions. 88 of the states which voted in the UN had populations 
less than the refugees who fled from Bangla Desh to India. Dic¬ 
tatorships could not condemn Yahya Khan, nor could racists 
and colonialists. There were also a number of nations which 
voted on the basis of ‘peace at any price’. 'It is significant that 
among the first countries to recognise Bangla Desh, apart 
from the ones in the immediate neighbourhood were the So¬ 
cialist countries and the industrial democracies of the Western 
Europe—nation states which have longer traditions of internal 
stability and national cohesion. 

The Bangla Desh issue highlighted the intimate connection 
between the international environment and norms of conduct 
among the nation states and their impact on human rights 
within a national community. The world has been living with 
the problems of racialism in South Africa and Rhodesia, 
colonialism of Portugal, interventionism of great powers, overt 
and covert. Domestic jurisdiction, inadvisability of the use 
of force in defence of freedom and justice while all the time 
it is being used to further national interests of great powers, 
and other shibboleths, have been continuously resorted to by 
the international governmental establishments to look away 
from these struggles for freedom and justice. 104 nations never 



came together to condemn the destruction of the ecology of 
Vietnam, the flagrant violation of the Geneva protocol and 
interventions in Cambodia or Laos. 


Man s struggle for freedom, whether it is in Namibia, 
Zimbabwe, South Africa, Angola, Mozambique, Vietnam or 
Bangla Desh is one and indivisible. Traditional colonialism 
has been ended^ in the world except in the southern 
portion of Africa, but decolonisation has not ended the 
^trugg e for freedom. It was only one battle won. In 
most of the decoloniscd world White Sahebs have been 
sucxeeded by brown, yellow and black Sahebs. It was 

sustained, 

fencouraged by external powers. The 

states Iias^ ° and poor micro and mini 

the inten ^ P^'oeess. In terms of population involved, 

mobilisation of Ihc 

Bangla Desh svmbol^^H^ and sheer magnitude of Ihe tragedy 

Jonialhf r 1 ■"''“'^''■'"'"Sgle against this neo- 

Sh of n'T -•"aribad the 

ff"' 

historical perspective In the % ^ i .appropriate global and 
Bangla U tin L„1 L,?!” 

eratic, secular and soeialil, slate tha'Tn '”®“' 

Desh to the iniernaftor,,! ' challenge of Bangla 

put to acid test the pretensioSTalffh'^’''’'^''^ " 

mentswhoclaimed tobein in * national establish- 

neocolonialism. Some of thern struggle against 

strange company indeed. exceedingly 


powerful Bangla Desh against 

bulk of the international covfrn^ Powers of the world and 
India had powerful and cenu-'^T-^ 
und the Socialist world Soviet Union 

about USS Enterprise in the Bav nr 0 "°' ‘‘'tH facts 

'Whether we should accept and we are not sure 

'»mmingup,|,a,,g,„J ™ ^ nnlray tek Ando,son's 
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the brink of catastrophe as men were singing about peace on 
earth and goodwill towards all men in December 1971. Surely 
something caused the Indian Prime Minister to call on 
December 12. a public meeting of a few hundred thousand 
people in Delhi while a war was on and there was a risk of air 
attack and tell the people of grave threats facing the country. 

It is not our intention to indulge in sentimentality but to 
draw the attention to the struggle against the international 
establishment and the internal struggle against sections of our 
own elite who arc oriented towards the international establish¬ 
ment. The attitude of large sections of our own elite during 
those eight months of agony was not different from that of 
President Nixon in his Report on Foreign Affairs to the US 
Congress. For them the vast struggle for freedom in Bangla 
Desh did not matter as much as restrictions on property rights. 
There were humanists who wanted to stop the refugees at the 
border if necessary by use of force, who wonted to negotiate 
with Yahya Khan on any terms, who were wailing for foreign 
aid to solve our problems, and who were afraid of any action 
that might incur the disapproval of big powers. There 
were others at the one extreme end of political spectrum 
for whom the massacre of the millions in Bangla Desh 
did not matter bcc.iusc it had not been blessed as a revolu¬ 
tionary struggle by appropriate ccclcsiaslical authority. One 
shudders to think what kind of future India would have had if 
the political Icadcnship of this country had not displayed the 
determination, farsightedness and sophistication it did. 

Throughout the eight months from March to November 
1971 there were two contending ideological lines in India. One 
emphasised the need to avoid war at all costs, by impli¬ 
cation was prepared to accept the burden of the refugees, 
advocated acceptance of big power mediation and was hope¬ 
fully expecting international aid to reduce our burden, and 
international action to pressurize Pakistan to accept some sort 
of political settlement. This line, without .specifically articula¬ 
ting it, was accepting the two nation theory. The correlation 
of this approach to similar externally oriented altitudes m 
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economic development, polilial philosophy 
relations is not difr.ciilt to discern. The 

Parliament assuring Bangla Desh this country s .y P* 
support for its freedom struggle, throwmg ^ 

to the refugees, support lo Mukii BalmK the fZtTGZrs^^ 
the independent Bangla Desh and its P'®'*'’’ ‘ , ^ 

menl and the Prime Minister’s stand in the 
. Bangla Desh would not be allowed to die all 

irrevocable commitment of this country to i ‘■ 

tenets of democracy, secularism, anticolonialism an . 

militarism. Butin the climate of elite public opinion p • 

lent in the country and the absence of commilmcn o 
pan of octcrnally oriented sections of our elite to these p. 
tenets it took six months for the ideology of self-reliant 
overcome this ideology of dependence. President 
assertion in his Foreign Policy Report that war is no so U i 
to humanitarian problems is a rephrasing of the widespren c i 
attitude in this country in the period March to September t a 
no nation had ever gone to war over refugees. The anticoloma 
struggle in Bangla Desh and the ideological struggle in this 
country against the remnants of colonialist altitudes were 
integrated. One hopefully looks forward to the war timt liberat¬ 
ed Bangla Desh also liberating this country from such remnants 
of colonialist hold on our elite attitudes. 


The attitude of some sections of the Muslim minority in India 
was also revealing. Pakistan was largely the creation of the con¬ 
servative sections of the Indian Muslim community functioning 
under the separate electorate system and encouragement of the 
British Jiaj in India. Certain obscurantist elements made no 
secret of their sympathy for the Pakistani ideology and m 
the press run by them Mujibur Rahman and the 
freedom struggle were condemned and the Pakistani 
charges of India inveigling the refugees and exaggerating 
their number were dutifully repeated. The “atrocities” of Bangla 
Desh majority community on Urdu speaking population was 
highlighted while Yahya Khan’s genocide was underplayed. The 
people who in the name of iwo-nation theory supported the 
division of India and who continued to support secessionism in 



Kashmir became ardent champions of the integrity of the 
State of Pakistan. It is a matter for study how far the 
perception of the communal tensions In India encouraged 
the Pakistani regime in it.s ccnocidal campaign and the 
suicidal course followed by non-Bengali Muslims in Bangla 
Desh which alienated them from the mainstream. The 
events of 1971 represented tlic .struggle between the forces 
of secularism and modernisation on the one hand andob;;- 
curantist traditionalism on the other among the Muslims of the 
Iridian subcontinent. The Liberation War of December 1971 
was a victory for the secular and modernising Muslims of 
Bangla Desh and one hopes it will encourage and strengthen 
similar forces among the Indian Muslim community. Tlie 
Muslims of Bangla Desh may give a lead to the Islamic world 
in the modernisation process because the stumbling block for 
this process—the stranglehold of orthodoxy—is universal to the 
Islamic world. 

In the dccolonised portions of the world democracy has been 
on the retreat. A number of countries which inherited the 
Westminster model have given it up and replaced it by 
authoritarian systems. The first major victory for democracy 
in a country with an authoritarian model has been won for the 
parliamentary system in Bangla Desh. Here again the struggle 
in Bangla Desh should be appropriately viewed in the context 
of the overall struggle in the subcontinent. Universal adult 
suffrage, linguistic provinces, delegation of powers to states, 
a generous policy in regard to language and a policy of recon¬ 
ciliation of the development of cultural identities of subnational 
groups with the needs of a strong Central Government are all 
issues which have not always found ready acceptance among 
our elite who were inclined to accept Ayub Khan’s views that 
democracy on the basis of adult suffrage was appropriate to 
phlegmatic people of colder ciimatcs'and not to brown men of 
the warmer zones, repeated the ‘dangerous decade theory’ in 
regard to linguistic provinces and adopted Neville Maxwell’s 
views on the inevitability of military rule in India. For them 
Bangla Desh was a half way .house to independent Bengal and 
the disintegration of India. Once again it. is interesting to note the 
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correlation of these views with those of 

iuntaand of President Nixon who has referred to vulncrabiW « 

of India in this regard in his foreign policy report to 

Congress. 

In writing this volume we have attempted to view 
lopments in Bangla Desh and the war of Itbefi^tton 
brought about its independence in its South Asian an g ^ 
perspective, tt was not our intention to write a ebrono 
narrative. It would be a conventional approach to lool: at tn - 
events as defence of Indian national interest and just a 
away of Bangla Desh from what constituted V/est Pakistan, 
an approach would completely overlook the fundamental 
thatbrou^t about these developments and v/ould lead us in 
the same errors vAich governed the outlook of major sections 
of the elite of this country in 1971. We have tried to ana ys.' 
the cs'ents in Bangla Desh and in the Indian subcontinent, t c 
motivations and attitudes of the United States, China and t c 
international community from such an overall perspective. 
Proxiinalc to the developments as wc arc both in time, space 
and involvement such an analysis in this volume is not claime 
to be a completely detached or even objective. Our intention 
vizs to oifer some of these viewpoints to raise a debate w'hich it¬ 
self in due course will further Uluminate the issues. This may 
considered a shortcoming of this book and at the same time it 
may also be its chief merit. 


The analytical framework in v/hich the events have been 
examined has been extrapolated to explore the future. Once 
again our objective is to a drav/ the attention of the people of 
this country to new challenges that have emerged out of these 
developments and their tremendous implications for this coun¬ 
try and the South Asian political system. 


Wc plead guilty straightaway to certain bias running 
throughout the booL The treatment of the subject reflects the 
authors' collective commitment to a certain value system and 
in fact our coniention is that the de'.'elopmenls in the Indian 
subcontinent have far too often been lool.ed at with reference 



p:riip;c!ivcs and value systems whidi arc not essentially 
Indoccntric. 

In the analysis of development since March 25, 1971, we 
had to depend entirely on material that have appeared in the 
Tress. In siftinp. assessing and formulating our judgements 
on such newspaper rnateri.al there is scope for error ; however, 
we arc reasonably conlidcnt that such errors .arc not likely to 
vitiate the main theses in our arguments and analyses. 

In our efibrts to write this volume we have had no access 
to any unpublished documents, oflicial data or oflicial views 
at .any level. We have discussed the viesvs and formulations 
contained herein with various friends and colleagues. We 
would like to mention in particular Professor Sisir Gupta of 
the Jawiiharlal Nehru University, Professor J.D, Sethi, Sri- 
maihi Mira Sinha and Shri Giri Deshingkar of the Delhi 
University ; needless to s.ay they do not necessarily subscribe 
to all or any of the vicw.s contained in this volume. The views 
c.xprcssed herein arc our own and arc not attributable to 
any one else. We arc also grateful to Shri S. Ansari of the 
School of International Studies Library for compiling the 
index at very short notice and within record time. We also 
thank the Librarians and the staff of the Library of the School 
of the International Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru University, and 
the Imstituie for Defence Studies and Analyses for the help they 
rendered for our rescarcli on tins volume. 

The last chapter of this book constituted iwa lectures deli¬ 
vered at the Nath Pai Memorial Foundation lectures on 
18-19 January 1972 and we owe a debt of gratitude to the Nath 
Pai Memorial Foundation for the use of the material. 
Chapter 12 of this book appeared in a scries of articles of 
the syndicated column of Foreign News and Features and we 
thank the publisher of the column Shri K. Rangaswami for 
allowing us to make use of them. 


February, 1972 
New Delhi 


Mohammed Ayoou 
K. SuBRAHMANYAM 
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PART ! 


THE CONFRONTATION 



1 


The House of Cards 


Almost a decade and a half ago, MauJana AbuJ Kalam Azad 
in his memoirs, India IVins Freedom, had written : “Mr Jinnah 
and his followers did not seem to realize that geography was 

against them.These two regions (West Pakistan and Bangla 

Dcsii) have no point of physical contact. People in these two 
areas arc completely diflerent from one another in every res¬ 
pect, except only in religion. It is one of the greatest frauds 
on tlie people to suggest that religious affinity can unite areas 
which are geographically, economically, linguistically and cul¬ 
turally different No one can hope that East and West 

Pakistan will compose all their differences and form one 
nation. 

Maiilana Azad’s quotation presents in a nutshell the almost 
insurmountable structural problems Pakistan had to face 
since its creation. To weld a nation out of such divergent 
elements in a geopraphically divided context was a task that, 
given the most sagacious leadership, would have proved extre¬ 
mely formidable. The geographic separation of the two wings 
of Pakistan also presented an insurmountable economic prob¬ 
lem, especially since Pakistan’s rulers were bent on treating 


1. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, India Wins Freedom •. An Auto- 
biographical Farrotive, Bombay, 1959, p. 227. ^ 
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the entire country as a single economy. While this division 
between the two wings did not prevent the flow of capital 
from one wing to another, it effectively prevented the mobi¬ 
lity of labour from one region to the other. Given the lop¬ 
sided development of Pakistan’s economic structure, both in 
the public and private sectors, this meant the transfer of eco¬ 
nomic resources from the poorer to the richer region without 
a corresponding migration of labour from the less developed 
to the more developed region. Fruits of economic develop¬ 
ment, therefore, came to be concentrated almost exclusively in 
one wing of the country-. But to this we will come later. 


The structural problems of Pakistan were compounded by 
the failure of the political system to accommodate various 
regional and sectional interests. Since in underdeveloped coun¬ 
tries, the political authority also is in command of the distri- 
ution of a large share of scarce economic resources, this 
mf^nt a lop-sided distribution of both economic benefits and 
po itica patronage. This failure of Pakistan’s political sys- 
tem could have been avoided had the country been provided 
ilh a more astute and, more important, representative leader- 

ciTK-ro 5^™'^ure of political power that 

ter^fnfextremely narrov-based, both in 
alreadv ^eeial class. This further complicated the 

P-Vist*an V V h keeping together a state like 

Pakistan s.hich faced such structural problems. 
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the caste Hindus. Moghuls, Pathans or the British. . In addi¬ 
tion they have been and still arc under considerable Hindu 
cultural and linguistic influence. As such they have all the 
inhibitions of down-trodden races and have not yet found it 
possible to adjust psychologically to the requirements of the 
new-born freedom. Tlicir popular complexes, exclusiveness, 
suspicion and a sort of defensive aggressiveness probably 
emerge from this historical background.”* 

To the East Bengali, this was adding insult to injury. After 
all, of the Muslim majority provinces, it was Bengal that had 
given the clearest verdict in favour of Pakistan in the elections 
of 1946. Moreover, unlike the provinces of the northwest 
which had participated only vicariously in the Pakistan move¬ 
ment until very late in the day, Muslim Bengal had been in 
the thick of the battle from the very beginning. Dacca, in 
fact, had been the venue of the Muslim League’s birth in 1906. 
It is true that later the leadership of the League had passed 
into the hands of Muslims from U.P. and Bombay and, more 
often than . not, they tended to neglect the interests of the 
Bengali Mussulmans ;but, certainly, neither Sind, nor Baluchis¬ 
tan, nor NWFP (from where Ayub Khan hailed), and not even 
Punjab could compete with the contribution of Muslim Bengal 
to the cause of Pakistan. 

Tin's had been the case because the Muslims of eastern 
Bengal were probably the only group among the peoples who 
formed Pakistan who had given a true economic content to 
their nationalism. Muslim separatism in Bengal was the result 
of deep-rooted economic causes which filtered down from the 
dispossessed landed gentry through the fledgeling niiddle class 
to the poor tenant farmer, share-cropper and landless labourer. 

It was this feeling of economic disinheritment that underlay 
East Bengal’s, firm vote in favour of partition despite the cul¬ 
tural and linguistic affinity of the Hindus and Muslims of 
Bengal. East Bengal’s commitment to Pakistan was basically 
economic and political and not based upon the primarily reli- 


2. Mohammad Ayub Khan, Fr/ene/s Not Mastets : A Political 
Autobiography, London, 1967, p. 187. 
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gious mass hysteria that had been whipped up in upper India 
and the northwestern regions of the subcontinent. 

While feudal aristocrats of the Punjab felt more at home in 
the Unionist Party than they did in the Muslim League and 
the Pathans of the Frontier were divided almost on class lines 
(i.e.j the large landholders with the Muslim League and the 
middle and small landholders with the Red Shirts) between 
the pro-Congress Red Shirts and the Muslim League (until 
religious fanaticism overcame these social distinctions), the 
Bengali Muslim in 1946 did not hesitate to reject Sher-e-Bangla 
^lul Huq in order to vote for Jinnah’s Muslim League and 
ms promised land of Pakistan. To the ordinary Bengali 
Muslim It was a secondary matter whether the Lahore resolu¬ 
tion 0 1940 had envisaged one or two sovereign states ; he was 

If !h^ ^ficause he was fed up with the domination 

of the Calcutta bhadralok. Interestingly enough, the profile of 

It ic economic as well as social and cultural. 

com°p ^hat the politically- 

of thTf^-n was optina out 

01 the frying pan into the fire. 

peasantrv^orF^^f n Muslim middle class as well as the 
dominated oncp^^ new masters who 

1947 at least thp n u worse. Before 

or rte "■ o semblanoo 

'he East Bengali subconsciously, 

hhadrahk itself But tt, ooidcnt m the use of the terra 
conldnoteveu data 1, T “P'”"" from the northsvesl 
the B In the eyes of 

did not understand, leavI^aTorT*^'^'''^'^-because they 
or the poems of-Nazrul Islam ^ Rabindra Sangeet 

Indo-lslamic culture^Avhose self-styled heirs of the 

after partition from UP s, a seemed to have shifted 

'o look upon the dark and small hm Punjab) tended 

™al| but politically volatile Bengali 
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with an attitude of suspicion mixed with apprehension. This 
creature, almost indistinguishable from the neighbouring Hindu, 
speaking a Sanskrit-based language and using a non-Persian 
script, swaying to the rylhm of Rabindra Sangect, seemed to 
threaten tlie very concept of the “land of the pure”. What did 
it matter if more than half the population of Pakistan was 
Bengali; after all an “Islamic polity” could not be run by 
numbers alone. Pakistan itself was created by asserting the 
equality of less than thirty per cent of Muslims with the rest 
of the non-Muslims of the subcontinent. The initial effort to 
impose Urdu as the sole official language of Pakistan was only 
one manifestation of this bigoted mentality. 

These culture-bound attitudes and images on both sides 
created a gulf between the two wings which became less and 
less bridgcable as time passed. The economic exploitation of 
one wing for the sake of the other and the narrow base of 
Pakistan’s power structure exacerbated Pakistan’s problems of 
national integration. By early 1971, the entire structure of the 
state seemed to collapse like a house of cards. General Yahya 
Khan’s soldiers wrote the epitaph of Pakistan with the shell 
holes they left behind in the Iqbal and Jagannath Halls of 
Dacca University. Bangla Desh was to rise out of the ruins 
of Pakistan but not before a million lives had been lost and the 
entire subcontinent plunged into another fratricidal war. 

The cultural variable was, however, only one of the factors 
that undermined the embryonic nationalism of the state of 
Pakistan. There were concrete economic and political factors 
that exacerbated the existing divisions—geographic, cultural 
and linguistic—between East Bengal and West Pakistan. To 
deal with these factors would need a volume by itself. All that 
we can do here is to go over some of the more glaring aspects 
of discrimination both in the economic and political fields in 
order to give the reader a bird’s eye view of the background to 
the more recent conflict between East Bengal and West 
Pakistan. 

This discussion, however, needs to be prefaced by a brief 
and necessarily perfunctory discussion of the characteristics and 
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class origins of the leadership that led the movement for 
Pakistan as well as the composition of the ruling elite in 
Pakistan in the initial years of its existence. Both these factors 
had tremendous, though delayed, impact on the development 
of certain trends in Pakistan’s polity which finally led to the 
dismemberment of the country. 


If one studies the class origins of the Muslim League leadership 
in the decade prior to partition, the predominance of the Urdu¬ 
speaking zamindar elite from the Muslim-minority provinces of 
U.P. and Bihar is striking. This category, of course, included 
the scions of the zamindar families who had taken to urban 
professions like law, but most of whom were still steeped in the 
tradition of the feudal aristocrat. It was this urbanized section 
0 e Muslim gentry in upper India which, formed the nucleus 
as well as the top layer of the growing Muslim middle class in 
.P. and Bihar Names like Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan, 
^ X-haliquHaman graced the 

Thie * League Working Committee year after year. 
Tta group war closely followed in strength by the middle class 

arSZtl 1’’““'ewisie centered 

Jin"*!'himself was, 

Ibrahim Chiinrf'^^^ t nsttious product of this group. Ismail 

longed to this sroun P Calcutta, also bc- 

lords like Mian Mumtaz^n^ represented by its larger land- 
The year Sra^r * ™ “f 

and the Noons, TnTo 1 Qizilbashes 

the persons of Nawabzada Muslim League in 

Khan Noon. Ali Qiziibash and Sir Feroz 

was Jo 

Khwaja Nazimuddjn the i f _?’^®®”'^tion’s class character, 
^awab of Dacca’s faSiv aristocrat from the 

lieutenant. It is interesting most trusted Bengali 

teresting to note that both A.K Fazlul Huq 
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and H.S. Suhrawardy, the former representing the small town, 
middle pensanlry interests, and the latter the interests of the 
urban Bcncali Muslim professionals now finally coming into 
their own, were never on ihcoesl of terms with thcQaidc Azam 
or his Working Committee. Fazlul Huq. although he had moved 
the historic Pakistan resolution at the Lahore session of the 
League in 1940, was forced to quit the very next year by the 
arrogance of Jinnah, and teamed up with Shyama Prasad 
Mukerjee to form a non-Lcaguc government in Bengal. 
Suhrawardy. the Muslim League Prime Minister of Bengal in 
1946-47 and one of the chief architects of the Gilcutfa riots of 
1946. had to .stay behind in Calcutta during the initial phase 
after partition when lie found himself in political wilderness. 

Jinnah had picked the pliable N'azimuddin as the first Chief 
Minister ofEast Bengal despite the fact that Suhrawardy, as the 
Prime Minister of united Bengal, had the greatest claim to the 
post. But Suhrawardy had outlived his utility as far as the 
League was concerned. He had been elevated to the high post 
in order to cITcctivcIy counter Fazlul Huq’s influence among the 
Muslim masses of Bengal. Once that had been achieved, 
Suhrawardy was more of a liability, especially because of his 
political' astuteness and reputation for manoeuvrability, to the 
Muslim League High Command. Therefore, he was dropped in 
favour of the Khwaja Nazimuddin wlio was about as much fit to 
Tcprcscnt the interests of the East Bengali middle class and the 
peasantry as was Maulana Bhashani to represent the class inter¬ 
ests and aspirations of the Punjabi aristocracy. People like 
Maulana Bhashani, President of the Assam Muslim League and 
leader of the Muslim peasantry of East Bengal, primarily in 
Mymensingh and Sylhet, had to quit the Muslim League almost 
immediately after partition and had to think about setting up a 
rival organization to protect the interests of East Bengal. After 
an initial period in political wilderness H.S. Suhrawardy also 
joined this organization, the Avvami Muslim League, which was 
the precursor of the Awami League. 

With this class and regional composition of the Muslim 
League High Command it was no wonder that East Bengal soon 
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felt left out in the cold. The interests of Muslim Bengal had 
been on the periphery of the League’s main interests, and they 
came to be peripheral to the interests of the Pakistan state as 
well; If one takes a close look at the tripartite discussions that 
took place on various occasions during the 1920s, 1930s and 
I94Qs among the Muslim League, the Congress and the British 
Government regarding the ratio of Muslim representation in 
the Central legislature and the provincial assemblies, one would 
find that Bengal’s Muslim majority was invariably sacrificed in 
order to gain weightage for the Muslim minority provinces 
particularly U.P. and Bombay. 


The pre-partition pattern of power structure in the Muslim 
Leape was carried over into the newly established state of 
Pakistan with the only difference that the heartland of the 
“Muslim nation” had now shifted from U.P. to Punjab and 
prt y Karachi-Punjab because of its preponderant population 
in est Pakistan, it's dominance in the bureaucracy and the 
^my Md the strong presence of its landed aristocracy in the 

because the Bombay- 
based Muslim bourgeoisie as well as the scions of the Urdu- 
speakmg zamindar elite of U.P. and Bihar had made this port- 
city tneir headquarters. 
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Bengal to desperation. The narrow social base and the lop¬ 
sided regional character of the Muslim League leadership was, 
with certain modifications, carried over into the composition 
of Pakistan’s ruling elite. Any misgivings that East Bengal 
may have had on the eve of partition were, therefore, proved 
more than true. Despite the fact that between 1947 and 1958 
a number of Prime Ministers belonging to East Bengal, in¬ 
cluding the redoubtable Suhrawardy, strode across the Paki¬ 
stan scene, their effectiveness on the political power structure 
remained marginal. Real power rested elsewhere as was very 
clear from the actions undertaken by the select coterie of 
civilians—Ghulam Mohammad, Iskander Mirza, Chaudhri 
Muhammad Ali, and a number of smaller fry. This predo¬ 
minantly Punjabi clique had the backing of the Army General 
Headquarters (GHQ) in Rawalpindi under its Commander-in 
Chief, General Mohammad Ayub Khan. 

The political dominance of the Punjab and the rise to as¬ 
cendancy of this military-bureaucratic elite were closely inter¬ 
linked and the one could not be separated from the other. At 
least as long as Liaquat Ali Khan lived, Punjab’s dominance 
in the political life of Pakistan was not so evident. Neither 
was the ascendancy of the military-bureaucratic clique, who 
preferred to work behind the scenes and bide their time. This 
is why it is generally assumed that the assassination of Liaquat 
Ali Khan in 1951 in the GHQ town of Rawalpindi was the 
work.of this Punjabi coterie. The fact that after 20 -years the 
mystery of the murder remains unravelled adds strength to this 
suspicion. 

As long as Liaquat Ali Khan continued to be the Prime 
Minister, the Urdu-speaking refugee elite whom he represen¬ 
ted seemed to have, at least ostensibly, the lion’s share of the 
loaves and fishes of political office. But this “Hindustani” 
elite; soon found itself overwhelmed by the sons of the soil. 

As Sisir Gupta has pointed out, tlie existence of this “alien” 
elite, paradoxically, “sustained the unity of Pakistan for some 
time. So long as an elite equidistant both from Bengal and 
Punjab ruled Pakistan, the inherent conflict between these two 
major nationalities never came out into the open. Once this 
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artificial leadersliip was removed from authority, the question 
of distributiort of power as between Bengal on the one hand 
and Punjab on the other became acute and insoluble.”^ 

While it is true that this “Hindustani” elite was ostensibly 

equidistant from both Punjab and Bengal, this equidistance 

was more apparent than real. In terms of socialization, language 

an , above all, political culture the Urdu speahing zaniindar 
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was completely liquidated at the polls). All tliwc factors made 
the political leadership in Kaniclii extremely pliant tools in the 
hands of Pakistan’s real rulers. The bureaucratic-military 
establishment could not have hoped to be provided with better 
front-men than Pakistan’s politicians during the first decade of 
Hint country's c.xistence. 

As has been slated earlier, the coup of 1958 brought about 
no fundamental departure in Pakistan’s political system as it 
had operated prior to that dale. The power structure continued 
to be the same. The only major difference discernible was 
that the vcJiiclc which provided legitimacy to Pakistan’s politi¬ 
cal .system was changed. So far the politicians had provided 
legitimacy to an essentially bureaucratic rule supported by 
the army ; now the army took upon itself the role of the 
legitimising agent. 

It would be interesting to note that at least three major 
civilian coups had been staged by the ruling clique prior to 
October 1958. One was the removal of Khwaja Nazimuddin 
from the post of Prime Mini.stcr in April 1953 by Governor 
General Ghulam Moliamnmd. Prime Minister Nazimuddin 
had commanded a clear majority in the National Assembly 
when he was summarily dismissed. This action was taken in 
complete contravention of all canons of parliamentary demo¬ 
cracy. The queer (or not so queer) acquiescence of the Pakis¬ 
tani politicians in this arbitrary act, however, helped to give 
a certain degree of legitimacy to it. Almost all members of 
Nazimuddin’s cabinet dgreed to function under the new Prime 
Minister, Mohammad Ali of Bogra, who had been handpicked 
by the Governor General and the people around him. 

The second major coup was a provincial one and was 
staged in East Bengal. Provincial elections held there in March 
1954 had resulted' in a landslide victory for the United Front 
led by Fazlul Huq and Suhrawardy. The United Front Minis¬ 
try was allowed only a few weeks in office before it was 
dismissed by Governor General Ghulam Mohammad. Major 
General Iskander Mirza (until then Defence Secretary), the 
iron man of the bureaucratic steel frame, was sent to Dacca 
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as Governor to lake over the reigns of administration. 

The third major coup was staged in '.p of 

Governor General Ghulam Mohammad declare 
emergency and dissolved the Constituent-cum-Nationa 
hly at one stroke. Bogra’s cabinet was also dismissc 
was asked to form another ministry of “alt talents . 

"talents” included Iskander Mirza as the Minister or 
Interior, and Army Chief General AyubKhan as Mims er 
Defence. 

All these coups had a provincial angle built into them and 
refiected the rivalry' between East Bengal and Punjab, 
dismissal of the Fazlul Huq ministry in East Bengal 
course, a blatant step to nullify the democratically expresse 
will of the East Bengali people because it ran counter to t c 
desires of Pakistan’s rulers. Nazimuddin’s dismissal also ha 
a Bengal-Punjab rivalry built into it. Nazimuddin was, at 
least technically, a Bengali. Moreover, he had fallen out wit 
strong Punjabi political elements who had, in fact, cngineerc 
the anti-Ahmadiya riots in Punjab in order to discredit the 
Prime Minister. U v/as also felt that certain Bengali ministers 
like Fazlur Rahman were becoming too big for their boots 
and that a distinct Bengali group was emerging in the Nazim¬ 
uddin ministry. The consolidation of such a group would 
have run counter to the interests of the Punjabi establishment. 
■Nazimuddin, therefore, had to go and the Governor General s 
handpicked Bogra had to be installed to demonstrate to the 
politicians who was the real boss. 

The dissolution of the first Constituent Assembly also re¬ 
flected the Punjabi establishment’s growing concern with the 
independence, however hesitant, that was being demonstrated 
by some of the Bengali members. The East Bengali members 
of the Assembly had felt shocked as well as a little emboldened 
by the outcome of the provincial elections of 195-^. Some 
of them were also contemplating a reduction of the Governor 
GeneraVs discretionaTi' powers which had been accorded to 
him under the Government of India Act of 1935, the interim 
nsiitution of Pakistan. A bill to this effect was, in fact, on 
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t2ic legislative anvil. Tlic Governor General's and the Punjabi 
C-stahlishmenl's response was swift and bars!). The Constituent 
Assembly itself was sent packing thus destroying at one stroke 
the foundations of parliamentary democracy in Pakistan. 

This action of the Governor General would also have gone 
unchallenged had it not been for the courageou-s stand taken 
by the East Bengali Speaker of the dissolved House, Maulvi 
famfeuddin Khan. Tlic highest court in the land, however, 
upheld tile Governor-General’s action with only one proviso, 
that he must convene a new Constituent Assembly to framv, 
the constitution and not impose a constitution by fiat. 

It is also interesting to note how Fazlul Huq and Subra- 
wardy, both of whom had been treated as outcastes by the 
ruling clique in Pakistan, were later accommodated into t ic 
system once tlicy agreed to play the game according to the 
rules framed by the bureaucratic-military establishment. Fazlul 
Huq, who had been dismissed from the post of Chief Minister, 
of East Rcngal, was later elevated to tiic post of Governor of 
East Bengafand also for a short while licld the post of M^misier 
of the Interior at the Centre. Suhrawardy did even better; 
by the grace of President Iskander Mirza he became the Prime 
Minister of Pakistan in 1956-57. 

The ruling clique’s decision in 1955 to constitute the pro¬ 
vinces of West Pakistan into a single unit was a part of a 
double game. One was, obviously, to close ranks in order to 
face any future challenge to the system that the East Bengalis 
may pose. The disalTcclion with the system in East Bengal 
had become very acute as was depicted in the provincial elec¬ 
tion results in 1954. While temporarily the situation had been 
brought under control partly by the use of the stick and part y 
by the dangling of the carrot (as became clear with the accom¬ 
modation into the power structure of both Fazlul Huq an 
Suhrawardy), the ruling elite in Karachi was becoming in¬ 
creasingly apprehensive of the politically volatile Bengali middle 
class and the student community. Therefore, the need was 
felt that a- Punjab-dominated West Pakistan must presenta 
united front to East Bengal. The ruling clique could not afford 
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the public airing of the fissures that were present within West 
Pakistan as it would have reduced its credibility in both wings 
of the country. 

The second, and equally important, objective in integrating 
West Pakistan into one unit was to make the task of adminis¬ 
trative control over the political process easier. In West 
Pakistan, unlike in East Bengal, opposition to the established 
order so far had been muted. But there were signs, especially 
in the^ smaller provinces, of increasing disenchantment with 
the existing political order. It was calculated that the more 
fragmented the pplitical structure in West Pakistan the easier 
it would be for such disaffection to reach alarming proportions. 
The one unit plan was, therefore, in a sense, an effort to nip 
in the bud the political storm that may have been brewing in 
parts of West Pakistan. 


Some of these reasons and calculations, including the objec- 
ive 0 perpetuating the Punjabi elite’s domination over the 
western wing, were clearly spelt out in the notorious Document 
whose authorship has been traced to Mian Mumtaz 
Uaultana, leading political figure of the Punjab and one time 
hief Minister of the province. This document was made 
Si ^rP^kistanin September 
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However, the ruling elite in Pakistan proved itself remark¬ 
ably cfficicnl in neutralising East Bengal’s gains in the Consti¬ 
tuent A\sscmbly, The Awami League led by Suhrawardy and 
the Krishak Sramik Party (KSP) led by Fazlul Huq, which had 
formed the two principal constituents of the UF in East Bengal 
were, soon at each other’s throats, thanks to machinations of 
the civilian junta then ruling Pakistan. The period of Gover¬ 
nor’s rule following the dismissal of the UF ministry led by 
Fazlul Huq was utilized in order to divide the two major 
partners in the United Front. The KSP was the first to fall 
prey but the Awami League soon followed suit. 

Fazlul Huq, accused as a traitor a few months earlier, was 
inducted into the central government as Minister for the 
Interior (i.c,. Home Minister) and his nominee Abu Hossain 
Sarkar was appointed Chief Minister of East Bengal when 
Governor’s rule was lifted. The Awami League was, therefore, 
sent into political wilderness for some time. Meanwhile,^ con¬ 
sequent upon the formation of the one unit in West Pakistan, 
the Governor-General (now Iskander Mirza who had succeeded 
the ailing Ghulam Mohammad in 1955) and his^ cohorts picked 
up Dr. Khan Saheb, former Red Shirt Prime Minister of the 
NWFP now living in political retirement, as the Chief Minister 
of the unified province of West Pakistan. When a section 
of the Muslim Leaguers, led by Sardar Abdur Rab Nishtar 
and Mian Mumtaz Daultana, protested, the Governor General 
immediately ordered his henchmen, led by Nawab Mushtaq 
Ahmed Gurmani, Sir Feroz Khan Noon and Nawabzada 
Muzaffar All Qizilbash, to leave the Muslim League and set up 
a new party called the Republican Party. The former Unionists 
of the Punjab were present in strength in this party. Gurmani 
was appointed Governor of West Pakistan. 

These events precipitated the fall of- Chaudhri Muhammad 
All’s government. He had succeeded Bogra in August 1955 
when the new Constituent Assembly was called into session. ^ n 
this Assembly, while the Muslim League had lost its clear majo¬ 
rity it still continued to be the single largest party. ^ 
dhri Muhammad Ali, an ex-civil servant and Pakistan s rs 
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and only Secretary-General, had held the post of Finance 
Minister in the successive Nazimuddin and Bogra Cabinets. 
Mow he was elected leader of the Muslim League parliamen¬ 
tary party and was successful in forming a coalition with 
Fazlul Huq’s rump XJF (dominated by the KSP after the with¬ 
drawal of the Awami League from the UF). It was during his 
premiership that the Constitution of 1956 was passed. The only 
difference the new constitution made to the power structure 
in Pakistan was that it changed Iskander M irza’s designation 
from Governor-General to President. Otherwise, things con¬ 
tinued as before. Chaudhri Muhammad Ali, a close associate 
oFGhulam Mohammad and Iskander Mirza, was not averse 
to the selection of Dr. Khan Saheb for the post of Chief Minis¬ 
ter of West Pakistan. When he differed from his parliamen¬ 
tary party on this issue he was voted out as leader of the party 
and consequently resigned. 


Chaudhri Muhammad Ali was succeeded by H.S. Suhra- 
wardy, leader of the Awami League parliamentary party, as 
Prime Minister of Pakistan. Suhrawardy had finally found 
power-structure. An uncompromising critic 
e uslim League and the bureaucratic establishment, it 
\as one 0 t e ironies of history that Suhrawardy agreed to 
President Iskander Mirza’s Republican 
Suhrawardy too great for an ageing 
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one of the foremost advocates of Pakistan’s pro>West 
foreign policy which had been denounced in clear terms in his 
party’s manifesto. It was Suhrawardy who was at the helm of 
affairs during the Suez crisis and his stance at that juncture 
did not add to his popularity in the third world, and particu¬ 
larly among the Arabs. In fact, it was on this issue of a pro- 
West foreign policy that the radicals within his party led by 
the party president, Maulana Abdul Hamid Khan Bhashani, 
left the Awami League and formed the left-wing National 
Awami Party which was joined by Mian Iftikharuddin’s radi¬ 
cal followers in the Punjab and the Palhan autonomists in the 
NWFP. 

Suhrawardy’s antipathy towards Faziul Huq and his UF 
was so great that he wanted to keep the UF out of power at 
all costs. This partially explains his conduct at this time. 
Tlie political climate of Karachi and the political culture of 
the Pakistani capital at the time may also provide a partial 
explanation for the about face of Suhrawardy and his collea¬ 
gues of the Awami League. Politicians were being bought 
and sold with such disregard for canons of parliamentary de¬ 
mocracy'that it was natural for an ambitious politician like 
Suhrawardy to join in the game. 

However, it must be said to his credit that it was during 
Suhrawardy’s tenure as Prime Minister that the people of East 
Bengal experienced a degree of identification with the central 
government which they had never experienced before, not 
even during the days of Liaquat Ali Khan. Of course, Suhra¬ 
wardy’s reported claim, that because of his elevation to the 
post of Prime Minister East Bengal’s demand for autonomy 
was achieved to the extent of 98 per cent was hyperbolic in the 
extreme and very typical of his political style. 

While Prime Minister Suhrawardy was successful in re¬ 
placing the U.F. Government in East Bengal with one of the 
Awami League led by his lieutenant Ataur Rahman Khan, he 
had to acquiesce “in the demand for the suspension and resto¬ 
ration of parliamentary government in West Pakistan as and 
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when it suited Republican strategy.”^ But even Suhrawardy 
could not match wits with the coterie that really held power 
in Pakistan. Soon, its leader. President Iskander Mirza, became 
concerned at Suhrawardy’s increasing power and with a 
clever manipulation of the Republican Party toppled the Prime 
Minister. 


Suhrawardy's government was followed by a Muslim Leaguc- 
UF Coalition under 1.1. Chundrigar but it lasted only for a 
few weeks. The last in the series of cabinets was a Republican 
government led by Feroz Khan Noon and supported by the 
Awami League. This was realty Governor-General Iskander 
Mirza’s cabinet by proxy. The Noon Ministry v/as summarily 
dismissed on October 7, 1958, when President Iskander Mirza 
clamped dovm Martial Law and appointed General Ayub Khan, 
Commander.in-Chief of the Army, Chief Martial Law Admini¬ 
strator. Three weeks later President Mirza was himself sent 
packing and General Ayub took over the Presidenev, 


Why the ruling coterie in Pakistan decided to do away with 
the facade of parliamentary democracy is a question that we 
will try to answer a little later. The intention so far had been 
to trace the political development of Pakistan until the coup 
of 1958 and see how repiesentalivc institutions (and, therefore, 
cabinets from among members of these institutions) were 
rendered completely ineffective and subservient to a group of 
people, mostly ex- and present civil servants, who had the back- 
mg of the^reauaacy and, in the final analysis, of the armed 
tisUnn;.! 1 ^riphcra! and secondary character of the 
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376 major ordinances.® 

Tliis was tremendously significant as far as inter-wing re¬ 
lations were concerned. West Pakistan, and particularly Punjab, 
had -.’ominated the permanent executive and, therefore, the 
decision-making machinery of Pakistan. East Bengal could 
make its presence felt only through the representative insti¬ 
tutions, primarily the National Assembly. Charles Burton 
Marshall had summed up this phenomenon succinctly in one 
sentence : “East Pakistan is political; West Pakistan is 
governmental.”^ The relegation of the legislative wing to a 
position of secondary importance, therefore, militated not only 
against the prospects of future growth of democraey in Pakis¬ 
tan, but even more against the economic and political interests 
of East Bengal. 

Since in a newly independent and underdeveloped country 
like Pakistan control of scarce economic resources and its dis¬ 
tribution is to a large extent concentrated in the hands of the 
central government and is dependent upon the policies of this 
government, East Bengal’s case went almost unrepresented in 
the top echelons of the country’s real decision-makers. All 
this was to have serious repercussions on the future growth of 
Pakistan’s economy and polity. In spite of a higher degree of 
political consciousness and greater agitational ability the East 
Bengalis were unable to make themselves heard in the policy¬ 
making bodies. Since their representation in the higher echelons 
of the civil service was very meagre, if not non-existent, im¬ 
portant decisions regarding the country’s future pattern of 
development were taken without adequate consideration for 
East Bengal’s interests. This was the case up to 1958 when,' 
at least in theory, parliamentary democracy was still functioning 
in Pakistan. After the coup of 1958 things began to get worse 
and the beginnings of East Bengal’s alienation from the very 
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concept of Pakistan started to become evident. 


If Pakistan’s political system during 1947-1958 was unable 
to accommodate East Bengali demands, it was highly unlikely 
that the new regime under General Ayub Khan would be able 
to do so. In fact, knowing the pattern of Pakistan’s power 
structure, one could reasonably come to the opposite conclusion. 
But before we go on to discuss the political system as it opera¬ 
ted under Ayub Khan, a word would be in order about the 
reasons that led the ruling elite of Pakistan to decide that a 
military coup was necessary at this point in time. 


^ It must be stated that Pakistan’s coup of 1958 was not a 
military coup in the ordinary sense of the term where the army 
takes over power at its own bidding. It was the civilian head 
of state, President Iskander Mirza, who declared martial law, 
abrogated the constitution, dismissed the Cabinet and appoin- 
te General Ayub Khan Chief Martial Law Administrator. 
Tbe fact that the Army Chief later got rid of the President and 
elevated himself to that post docs not detract from the signifi- 
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only to the gullible Tiint ft, ^ Presented as such a break 

perU, I Ca b/?be' acTftmr 
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uui m i-akisian and outside as a “revolu- 
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tion. ® Nothing was farther from ‘tlic truth. “Revolution” is 
•> term used to portray a radical transformation of the socio¬ 
economic order in a particular country. Leave alone the socio¬ 
economic order, the realities of the political order hardly under¬ 
went any change as a result of President Ayub Khan’s accession 
to power. The same coterie of civil servants which had form¬ 
ed the real decision-making machinery of Pakistan continued 
to rule Pakistan with the backing of the Army High Command. 
The only difTcrcncc was that now the GHQ's support for the 
Civilian establishment became much more explicit and overt than 
it had been prior to the coup. 

Tlic reason for this apparent break with the old order, i.e., 
direct involvement of the Army High Command for the first 
time in the running of the state, is fairly easy to discern. 
General elections had been promised to the people of Pakistan 
repeatedly by successive governments. These had not materia¬ 
lized so far because neither were the “elected representatives” 
of the people particularly keen to face the electorate, nor was 
the bureaucratic establishment keen on holding these elections. 
Having witnessed the “catastrophic” results of the provincial 
elections in East Bengal in 1954, the ruling elite of Pakistan, led 
by Iskander Mirza, was not interested in risking a repeat per¬ 
formance at the Centre. The decision was therefore taken that 
general elections based on universal adult franchise must be 
avoided at all cost. 

The only problem here was that the Noon government had 
promised elections to the people in’ early 1959. This time, 
taking info consideration the mood of the people who were 
completely disgusted with postponements on one excuse or the 
other, it was felt that a political explosion could not be avoided 
if a further postponement was announced without at the .same 
time making an ostensible break with the past and the misdeeds 
of the past governments. The staging of a military coup was 
the only way'out of this situation. As a result of this coup some 
faces would naturally change at the highest level, but otherwise 


8. , For example, refer to Herbert Feldman,' Revolution in Pakistan, 
London, 1967. 
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the structure of power was to be maintained intact. 

The overt involvement of the Army GHQ in the actual work¬ 
ings of Pakistan’s political process had so far been kept mini¬ 
mal. The fact that important decisions relating not only to 
Pakistan’s defence and foreign policies but also to various as¬ 
pects of domestic policy were cleared with the GHQ (which in 
effect meant C-in-C Ayub Khan) first, was kept a closely 
guarded secret. Among the earlier overt involvements of the 
army in matters of state, only two—the imposition of martial 
law in Lahore during the anti-Ahmadiya riots and the anti-smug¬ 
gling operations, called “Operation Closed Door”, in East 
Bengal—were worth mentioning. But in both these eases the 
array’s involvement was considered more or less above board 
and it was put ostensibly under civilian authority. General Ayub 
Khan's inclusion in Bogra’s cabinet of “all talents” as Defence 
Minister, while he continued to be C-in-C, was probably the 
closest glimpse that the common man had regarding the army’s 
important role in policy-making in Pakistan. 


To the discerning observer, however, there was ample evi¬ 
dence of the participation of the Army High Command, and 
especially of Army Chief Ayub Khan, in the initirtion and 
making of important foreign and defence policy decisions. Two 
important army personnel close to General Ayub Khan have 
themselves documented his efforts at obtaining US military 
assistance for Pakistan. According to General Fazal Muqcem 
Khan, official 'historian' of the Pakistan Army, and Colonel 
Mohammad Ahmed, Private Secretary to the C-in-C, General 
Ayub Khan had decided on this policy as far back as 1951 
immediately after taking charge as C-in-C.» As for the C-in-C’s 
interest and covert involvement in the domestic politics of 
Pakistan, it has been stated both in his political autobiography 
Colonel Mohammad Ahmed’s biography of Ayub Khan 
that he had a blueprint for Pakistan’s constitution ready as far 
back as 1954. This document, drawn up in a hotel room in 

Karachi, 1963, p. 154 . ^ ™ ^ Pakistan Army, 
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I.ondon, fornjcd ihc bn^i<; of Prcsidcnl Ajaib Khan's constitu- 
bon of 1952,!'• In his politial autobiography. Field Marshal 
Ayub Khan has also given a graphic description of Governor- 
Gcncf.al Ghitlam Mch.nniniad’s offer to him in October 1954 to 
fake over the reigns of government and his refusal to do so at 
that time.” But Ayub’s jclf-denying ordinance in 1954 was more 
a postponement than a refusal to take over power openly. 


To the man in tlic street, however, the coup staged by the 
Army Higii Command was meant to look like a clean break 
"'ilh the past. As n result of the coup the csiablislimcnt was 
pros'ided with a new agent lo lcgitimiac its rule. In most of the 
underdeveloped third world, the army, as the defender of the 
country’s newly found sovereignty and as the supreme law and 
order cstablisliing machinery, was readily acceptable to the 
people as a legitimate source of political power and authority. 
This was a function which the bureaucracy could not perform 
by itself so long as the army 'vas completely kepi in the back¬ 
ground. ffence the need for tlic armed forces’ overt involvc- 
tuenl in i95S. The .situation that had prevailed until 1958, 
when the army could have its cake and cat it too, was too good 
to last indefinitely. Therefore, Ihc 1958 coup was. in a sense, 
inevitable. 


The politicians had outlived their utility and could be- 
sacrificed as scapegoats. The same politicians who had pro¬ 
vided the veneer of parliamentary democracy for a dcca.dc were 
now accused of gross mismanagement. From this accusation 
was derived the argument that the country was not fit for 
parliamentary democracy. Two birds were, therefore, killed 
with one stone. Thus a post-facto justification for the coup 
was found. While the politicians wore thrust into the limbo, 
the civil servants who, with the tacit support of the army, la 
really governed the country for a decade continued to rule the 
roost. Until 1958 the politicians had provided the aura ol 


10. Moliammad Ayub Khan, op. cit., pp- 
Mohammad Ahmed, op. cit., pp. 86-93. 

11. Mohammad Ayub Khan, op. (it., P- 
Mohammad Ahmed, op. cit., p. !• 


186-191 and Colonel 
52. Also see Colone- 
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legitimacy to the Pakistani regime ; after 1958 it v/as the army 
which performed this role. 

The fact that the coup of 1958 was staged in the army 
name did not mean that the new regime was radically differed'* 
from the one that had preceded it. It is true that the Army 
C-in-C, General Ayub Khan, became the Head of State and 
personally took over the reins of power. It is also true that 
three senior Lieutenant Generals of the army, W.A. BurV.i, 
K.M. Sheikh and Azam Khan, were inducted into the Presi* 
dential Cabinet set-up by President Ayub Khan soon after 
his accession to power. Again, it is true that units of the army 
were very visible in the streets of Pakistan’s main cities during 
the first fev/ vreeks after the takeover. Above all, martial law. 
continued to operate until the middle of 1962. 


But all these were, in essence, trappings of what was basi¬ 
cally a civilian regime, TIte army was, of course, there os the 
ultimate source of power in times of crisis for the regime ; but the 
day to day acts of governance were left to the Chilians. Except 
for the three senior generals, who became Ministers in Ayub 
Khan s civilian-dominated cabinet, the army soon returned to 
the barracks. Aziz Ahmed, a senior ICS officer with close 
family and social links with the feudal aristocracy of tlie Punjab, 
was apiwmtcd Deputy Chief Martial Law Administrator and 
put in charge of the day to day running of the government. 


It IS interesting to note that President Ayub Khan rclin- 
fished command of the army soon after moving to President’s 
followed by President Yahya Khan. 
In rank of Field Marshal he hoped 

beZ IT' 1 Command but in 1969 it 

J°y 2 lty of 

then Chfef orTMohammad Musa, the 
LtSenS bLhT^ Ayub Khan as Oin-C. 

commissions in T Khan had to resign their 

ofthePresidenlS'ST”^?^^^^ 
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Ambassadors 2 nd ^ 
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nmbitious of them, was sent to East Bengal as Governor. But 
Azani's growing popularity with the East Bengalis made 
President Ayub Khan uncomfortable and he was unceremoni¬ 
ously relieved of his gubernatorial post early in 1962. 

Other than these three generals, President Ayub Khan did 
not induct any military or cjt-military man into his cabinet. 
The sole exception to this rule came in 1966 with the appoint¬ 
ment of Vice-Admiral Afzal Rahman Khan, who had ^st 
retired as C-in-C of the Navy, as Defence Minister. The 
President had himself held the Defence portfolio from 1958 
to 1966. 


President Ayub Khan had made it a point to keep the 
governmental and military hierarchies distinct andsepara e. 
His advisers on matters of policy and administration were 
civilians—Aziz Ahmed, Fida Hasan, AltafGauhar, Qu ^ 
Shahab, Arshad Hussein and a few others, The army genera 
were not allowed to interfere in the administrative a airs. 

fact, it may not be altogether wrong to say that the influence 

ofthcGHQ in Rawalpindi on the administration may av 

even declined during the post-1958 period as compared to the 

influence it wielded between 1951 and 1958 when 
Khan was the Army Chief. General Mohammad Musa i 
Ayub Khan’s hand-picked man with a reputation or 
ous personal loyalty to the President. Moreover, 1 ® 

the former Army Chief was now the President must have eft 

the GHQ with the feeling that its interests were ^ell protecmd 
and in safe hands. On his part. President Ayu 
have felt that as the builder of the Pakistan army e n 
about its problems and its interests than ® r ’ 

therefore, there was no need for him to tun to e 
advice on matters of concern to the army. is was, > 
a clear reversal of the earlier process where every i 
that affected the army’s interests had to e ^ 

GHQ, i.e., primarily with C-in-C General Ayub, Khan. 

This does not mean, however, that the under¬ 
army to the maintenance of the power struc evistinE 

rated. The army’s role as the final guarantor ofthe existing 
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power-structure was clearly appreciated nil round. But the 
necessity of not over-exposing the army to the public eye was 
also recognized. The 1958 coup waS staged as a response 
to a particular threat to the system which could not be aver¬ 
ted without jettisoning the politicians from their position of 
symbolic governance. But it was also realized that this threat 
was containable and, therefore, the armed forces, the reserve 
power of state authority, need not be mobilized to the fullest 
extent. Their symbolic entry into the political arena was con¬ 
sidered sufficient to grant legitimacy to the regime that emerged 
after the coup of 1958. 


All this really meant that it was a difference between tweed¬ 
ledum and twcedlcdcc. President Ayub Khan’s regime, both 
in the martial law phase of 1958-62 and under Ayub Khan’s . 
constitution after 1962, was essentially a perpetuation of the 
power structure that had existed before 1958, In two respects, 
however, it differed from the earlier system. First, it removed 
politicians from the legislative wing and the cabinet and so 
even from thg arena of symbolic governance which they had held 
so far. "While in theory this made the bureaucracy oven less 
aKountable to popular opinion, in practice it aided the process 
of political development in Pakistan, With the removal of the 
parliamentary facade the political shock-absorber was gone. 

1 C regime s bureaucratic-military character was now naked 
m the public view. Therefore, criticism for mal-funclion- 
mg could be directed at the real source of power. Along with 
he signifiMnt growth of the middle class during tlic 1960 s, 
n ^'^eime’s performance was res- 

' Z,■ with the regime which attained 

the proportions of a mass movement in 1968-69. 

primarily by the 

ment and the establish- 

chief moliv; behind tl^Sro”" 

middle landlords in Wcsfpi^JicmrTr' 

Bast Bengal were tbn 

• in political and economic beneficiaries 
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0 the Basic Democracy scheme^ It was from these catego- 
nes that the majprity of Basic Democrats were drawn. Thus, 
1 C regime tried to make the economic elite of rural Pakistan 
also the major beneficiaries of political power. Apparently, 
he assessment made was that the traditional structure of 
society coupled with the rural population’s economic depen¬ 
dence on these 'strata of society made them the obvious opi¬ 
nion leaders in the Pakistani countryside. It was, therefore, 
prt er assumed that by mobilising support from these tradi¬ 
tionally privileged sections of rural society the regime could 
entrench itself for a long time to come. The Basic Democrats 
ormed the electorate for the Presidency, the National and 
rovincial Assemblies, as well as the channel tJirough which 
developmental funds were distributed. 

That this strategy worked reasonably well until the raid- 
560s is proved by the election returns for the office of Presi- 
ent held in 1965. However, the presidential advisers must 
lave been perturbed at the narrow margin of Ayub Khan’s 
ead over Fatimah Jinnah among the Basic Democrats in East 
Bepgal. Moreover, the urban sector, especially its politically 
articulate sections, were creating new headaches for the regime 
ns was witnessed by Ayub’s poor showing both in Karachi and 
Dacca. The urban sector had never become quite integrated 
into the system for various reasons including the augmenta¬ 
tion in the strength of the middle class following the spread 
of education, technological advancement, and relatively rapid 
industrialization especially in West Pakistan, The fall in the 
real wages of the industrial worker in both wings of the coiiii- 
ti'y (a situation quite unlike the one in the agricultural sector 
^t least in West Pakistan where the green revolution was being 
ushered in) further weakened the legitimacy of the regime in 
the eyes of the urban population. To add to this, traditional 
channels of communication and influence did not work in tiie 


, 12. For detailed analyses of these points see : Rehman Sobhan, 

Social Forces in Basic Detnocracies,” Asian Review (London), Vol. I, 
1968, pp. 166-176 andP.C. Joshi, Land Reform and Agrarian 
nange in India and Pakistan since 1947 (mimeographed). Monograah 
prepared for the Institute of Economic Growth,‘"Delhi. 
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urban areas with the same efficacy as in the rural areas and, 
therefore, it was relath'ely easy for pockets of resistance to 
the re^me to develop in the urban sector. The regime’s alli¬ 
ance with monopoly capital, symbolically represented by the 
22 families, only strengthened anti-establishment feelings among 
the less pri’dleged in the dlies. 


The regime of President Ayub Khan was brought down as a 
result of unprecedented turmoil just as the Field"Marshal had 
embarked on the celebration of the completion of ten years of 
his rule, which the government-controlled mass media had 
begun to call “the decade of de\'elopment”. The way the 
system crumbled in a matter of months was adequate testimony 
to the flimsy basis on v/hich this grand structure had been 
created. The Ayvib Shahi in 1968-69 certainly proved itself to 
be a colosstis with feet of cla}'. 


The movement for political freedom in urban West Pakis- 
an and the movement for political and fiscal antonomy 
'n *^^i'inclion brought down the Ayub regime. 

ui . ore we go on to a discussion of the autonomy move¬ 
nt m East Bengal which, in fact, snowballed into the inde- 
^ ence struggle early in 1971, we must delve a little into the 
acute f political grievances that gave rise to an 

amfee .r’p n and political impotence 

Wd ih-^ It V,-as this feeling that 

later’indiend^t^ fron^Thf 1 autonomy and 

n^lersin UlamatS. 
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Profile of Exploitation 


The political system as well as the economic structure of 
Pakistan was loaded against the interests of East Bengal. It 
was no^wonder that, as a result of this twin deprivation, East 
engaPs feelings of alienation from Islamabad had become 
8 most total by the time President Aytib Khan resigned his 
august office. 

We have dealt at some length with Pakistan’s political system 
rom 1947 to 1969 in the last chapter in order to present the 
ramework in which East Bengal’s political grievance could be 
studied. Even to the casual reader it would be clear by now 
lhat the entire structure of Pakistan’s polity had become un¬ 
acceptable to East Bengal, The autonomy demand of the 
^^engali leadership was the result of what can be aptly termed 
the politics of grievance” in East Bengal. 

As has been hinted at earlier, the equation that prevailed 
etween the permanent executive and the representative insti¬ 
tutions in Pakistan was closely linked with the equation bet¬ 
ween East Bengal and West Pakistan, particularly Punjab. 
Since the crucial decision-making powers, specially after the 
death ofLiaquatAli Khan in 1951, had gravitated into the 
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hands of the top echelons of the permanent bureaucracy (of 
^urse, backed by the Army High Command), and since the 
bureaucracy was dominated by West Pakistani, particularly 
unja 1 elements, East Bengal’s case went almost by default. 


This state of affairs had partly resulted from historical 
reasons. Of the 83 Muslim officers of the ICS who opted for 
akistanm 1947 only one or two were from East Bengal. Of 
ese, officers vrere still in administrative service in 1965. 

^ Bengali.^ This phenomenon represented 
P tly the educational backwardness of the Bengali Muslim at 
university levels, and partly his economic 
L R considered the baclcwatcrs of 

WW N t . T proximity to aicutta. 

fae^rsVlo ^ Musubmns, written in 1871 

ntT'"' Ty of eastern Bengal which 

the sorrv ^ ^ Miulfm. Often Hunter’s remarks about 
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lower “niy remarks apply only to 

andinwhFch",so^far^T'^''’'^^i'^^‘'^^ * am best acquainted, 
suffered mosi i learn, the Muhammadans have 

ing remarks ,?J the belief, that the follow- 

of Bcnaal was small ■ t. century. Hie Muslim elite 
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refugees). Unlike East Bengal, where at least among the 
Muslims social and economic disparities were not very great. 
West Pakistan had enormous social and economic disparities 
within it. But, as has been pointed out earlier, this gave it 
the distinct advantage of possessing a strong upper middle class 
with a base among the landed gentry, particularly m t e 
Punjab. This class svas strengthened in numerical terms y t e 
migration of the Muslim intelligentsia and the zammdar elite 
from northern India. Between them, the Punjabi elite an t e 
Urdu-speaking elite of U.P. cornered the lion s share ° ^ ^ 
superior civil services. As time passed, Punjab’s share conbnue 
to increase to the detriment of the refugee elite. But t is was 
inevitable since numerically the refugees were outnum ere 
the total population of the country. 


To digress a little, one very interesting fact comes to notice 
if one looks at the figures for education in the Pa istan cen ^ 
of 195 1 and 1961, To quote the census of Pakistan, 1961, its . 
■“Pakistan shows an appreciable rise of 69-4 per cent in 
berof matriculates over the last 10 years...! his rise or ^ 
in number of matriculates has been contributed a mos 
by West Pakistan where the number has increase mor 
two-fold, the percentage increase being 143'7. ° 

rast, East Pakistan shows a meagre increase of 6-3 p 
between 1951 and 1961. 


“Pakistan as a whole .shows a decrease in the 
graduates by 4'6 per cent since 1951. This ™ ^ 
fall of 32-3 per cent in East Pakistan and would ha ^ 
Worse had it not been for a handsome increase o 
in West Pakistan. The number of .-o 

creased by 39-6 per cent in Pakistan but in this ca^ g 
East Pakistan has suffered a setback by 12 - a 

Pakistan retrieved the position to a great exten y 
big rise of 68-6 per cent.” 

“Summarising by provinces. West Pakistan has 
appreciable increase in all standards of education 
last 10-year period. East Pakistan, on the ot er 
shown meagre increase in the number of matricu ate 
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siderable decline in the number of graduates and higher degree 
holders,”’ 


This looks all the more sinister because according to the 
same document the percentage of literacy in East Bengal v/as 
higher than in West Pakistan—17‘6 per cent in the former as 
compared to 13'6 per cent in the latter. While East Bengal 
led in the primary stage of school education. West Pakistan 
had a phenomenal lead at the college and university levels. In 
fact, the neglect of the education system at the secondary 
school level in East Bengal is very evident from the fall or 
meagre increase in the number of educational institutions 
and students between 1947*48 and 1968-69, especially as com¬ 
pared to the development in this field in West Pakistan, Only 
part of this can be explained by the migration of the better 
educated and economically prosperous Hindus from East 
Bengal to India as a result of partition. According to com¬ 
putations made by a group of scholars in Vienna, the following 
significant tabic emerges* (on page 35), 


The social and economic disparities between various strata 

explains the relatively meagre 
enrolment at lower levels of education, and proportionately 
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EDUCATION 


(Progress in 20 years) 


Area 

H'esr Pakistan 

East Bengal 

Primary Schools 

1947-48 1968-69 

8,413 39,418 

Number increase 

41 times 

1947-48 1968-69 

29,663 28,308 

Number decreases in 
spite of increased 
children 

Secondary 

Schools 

1947-48 1965-66 

2,598 4.472 

176% 
increase' 

1947-48 

3,481 

14% 

increase 

1965-66 

3,964 

Colleges— 1 

various types 

1947-48 1968-69 

40 271 

! 675% 

increase 

1 1947-48 

50 

320% 

increase 

1968-69 

162 

Mcdical/Enginee- 
ring/Agricultu- 
ral colleges 

4 17 

■ 425% 

increase 

3 

300% 

increase 

9 

Universities 

2 

(654 scholars) 

6 

(18, 708 scholars) 

1 

(1620 scholars) 

4 

(8,831 scholars) 

increase in scho¬ 
lars 

30 times ; 

1 

5 times 



services like taxation, audit and accounts, police, customs, etc. 
the situation was no better.® Even this figure had been reach- 


5, Information given by Khwaja Shahabuddin, Minister for Infor¬ 
mation and Broadcasting, Government ofPafcistan, in the National Assem¬ 
bly of Pakistan. National Assembly of Pakistan Debates, 1968, Vol. I, 
No. 32, June 18,1968, p. 2393. It should be noted that since most of the 
Bengali CSP ofBcers were posted in East Bengal as a result of an Ayub 
decree in 1961, East Bengali representation at the officer level in the cen¬ 
tral secretariat was as low as 16 per cent. 
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ed vary iate in the day after enormous agitation on the 
part of the East Bengalis. President Ayub Khan, under East 
Bengali pressure, had to reserve 40% of the seats in the CSP 
for East Bengal and 40% for West Pakistan. The top 20% 
were to be recruited on merit. Even the figure of 36% 

Bated, bacause it includes non-Bengali candidates selected in 
the East Bengali quota. These belonged to Urdu-speaking and 
Punjabi families, mostly middle and upper middle class, settled 
in the towns of East Bengal for purposes of business or on 
government jobs. No separate breakdown for Bengali and 
non-Bengali candidates from East Bengal is available. 


In the higher echelons of the civil service, where the deci¬ 
sion-making powers were concentrated, the situation, from East 
Bengal’s point of view, w'as much worse. Since, until recent¬ 
ly, almost all Secretaries, i.e, permanent beads of departments 
in the Central Government, were members of the old ICS and 
since the Bengalis were conspicuous by their total absence in 
this cadre, no Bengali had been able to occupy these crucial 
"'35 only recently, under the Yahya dispensation, 
t at half a dozen Bengali civil servants were appointed to these 
^csUgious posts. Again, it was only very recently that Gene- 

seLISr S''"’’ appointed a Bengali civil 

Din of m Ehief Secretary of East Bengal, the king 

[nvarilhit", in the province. Since 1947, 

As'soonL trouble ST"'appointed to this office. 
SneS East Bengal in early 1971, 

S»cretarv with nnT"" replaced the Bengali Chief 

thTn7Eas?Ben/rT"^‘ noting 

until very recentfy ' evS appointed Secretary (or, 

tries of Finance, Home and 

tumcd-pobticiansTho Zmll and bureaucrats- 

unlil 1958, there was nof " ruling clique of Pakistan 

East Bengali interests ChT capable of representing 

"bo be«ma , an ex-civil servant 

post or Governor GenerTV^'"^"“ Minister and rose to the 
eral from 1951 to 1955, was from the 
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Punjab. Iskander Mirza, originally of the Indian Political 
Service, who at one time had served as the British Government’s 
Political Agent in the tribal areas of the NWFP, is said to have 
been remotely related to the family of the Nawab of Mnrshida- 
bad. He was certainly no Bengali in language, culture or sense 
of identification. Mirza was Pakistan’s first Defence Secretary 
and rose by stages to become President. Chaudhri Muhammad 
Ali, Pakistan’s first and only Secretary-General, then Finance 
Minister and finally Prime Minister, who was another leading 
figure in the bureaucratic machine, came from the Punjab, 
Aziz A.hmed, East Bengal’s first chief secretary and Deputy 
Chief Martial Law Administrator in General Ayub’s 
martial law regime also came from Punjab. During the Ayub 
days the same pattern continued. Fida Hasan, Ayub’s 
cabinet secretary and on retirement Presidential Adviser, fell 
into the same category. So did Arshad Hussain, another civil 
servant who rose to be Ayub’s Foreign Minister for some time. 
Other leading lights of the Ayub regime were Altaf Gaunar, 
Information Secretary ; Qudratulla Shahab, for a long time 
Secretary to the President; Ghulam Faruque, another civil 
servant who rose to be Commerce Minister; Mohammed 
Shoaib, for a long time Ayub’s Finance Minister ; and M.M. 
Ahmed, Deputy Chairman of the Planning Commission under 
President Ayub and Economic Adviser to the President under 
General Yahya Khan. No Bengali ever rose to the positions 
of power and eminence that these people occupied. 

Had a democratic government been allowed to flourish in 
Pakistan, West Pakistan’s dominance in the civil service would 
have been, to a certain extent, neutralized by East Bengal’s 
participation at the political decision-making level. Since East 
Bengal led the country in terms of political consciousness des¬ 
pite its low levels of urbanisation and higher education and the 
smallness of its middle class, this may have proved to be a 
corrective to the state of affairs that prevailed in Pakistan. But 
it was precisely for this reason that East Bengal was not 
allowed to occupy its place in the Pakistani sun. 

As far as representation in the armed forces, tiic rescrv'C 
power of state authority and a very important component of 
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Pakistan’s power structure, W’as concerned, tiie situation was 
even more galling from East Bengal’s point of view. The 
army, which accounted for almost 90 per cent of the matt' 
power- in the armed forces, had been recruited primarily fiotti 
four districts of northern Punjab—Rawalpindi, CampbellpW) 
Jhelum and Gujrat—and two districts of the “NWFP . Peshawar 
and Kohat. Approximately sixty per cent of the army consisted 
of Punjabis and approximately thirty-five per cent of Pathans. 
The others supplied the remaining five per cent.® 

As for East Bengal’s representation at the officer level in the 
armed forces the last figures available are those of 1963. In 
the officer corps of the army East Bengal’s share was estimated 
at 5 per cent. In ‘ the naval officer corps it was put at 19 p£t 
cent in the technical cadre and 9 per cent in the non-technical 
cadre. The proportion in the naval ranks was around 28'5 
per cent. Among air force officers, the East Bengalis consti¬ 
tuted 11 percent of pilots, 27 per cent of navigators, 17 per 
cent of technical officers, 31 per cent of administrative officers 
and 13 per cent of education officers.’ The situation docs not 
seem to have changed appreciably between 1963 and 1971, 


AKording to Khalid B. Sayced, who was successful in 
compiling information regarding 48 of the 50 army officers who 

^^i'^e-Genera) and above, between 1947 

Punjab, 19 


mem m Ih'. T'"'i oear-total absence of the Bengali ele 

Ws'Jv or"'' the polftica 

_ accommodation of diverse interests whicli wa 

tvhutiti S. Savced , ... 

Jacques Van Doom (cd i’ j . ' Military in Pakistan", i 

P. 276. and 5oc/cO', The Hague. 1961 

S. 1963, pp. 29 . 3 ^ 1 ^"'’'"^*'if Debates. 1963, Vol. I, No. 1. MarC 

Khahd B. Sayced in Jacques Van Doom (ed.) op. cit.. p. 278. 
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so essential for the promotion of national integration in a state 
with such diverse nationalities as were present in Pakistan. 


Turning to the economic side we find much the same picture 
repeated. Pakistan's economy presents an almost classic 
e.Kamplc of colonial exploitation. The fundamental injustice 
done to East Bengal was to consider the economy of a geogra¬ 
phically divided Pakistan an integrated whole. As has been 
pointed out earlier, this geographical separation, while it i 
not prevent mobility of capital, effectively prevented the mobi- 
lity of labour. Because of the regional disparity in the develop¬ 
ment of the private sector which was reinforced by the short¬ 
sighted policies of economic resource allocation in t te pu 
sector, a large share of capital formed in East Benga was rans 
ferred to West Pakistan. Had inter-wing mobility of labour 
been possible, this transfer of capital could 
neutralized by a corresponding movement of a our ro 
poorer to th. richer roplon. In iho aternco of googr.ph.oa 
contiguity, the movement of labour was extreme y 
not completely non-existent. On the other han , acc 
an official report of the Government of 
transfer of resources from East Bengal to es a i 
the period 1948-49 to 1968-69 amounted to approximately 

billion dollars.® 

It is one of the cardinal principles ^ Sher 

of resources should take place from the more ^ 

region to the less developed/poorer region. Stich transfe 

resources is considered a necessary means o 
integration and for giving the concept o na i 

mie content. In the case of "’^^l^ljrreSrVa] 

this process not operate, instead there was poorer 

of th^e process. 

and less developed to the richer an ^Ammon sense, 

thus flouting all c,anons of federalism or eve 

9. Government of Pakistan, Plannmg Vo'l. L^ppsn^ix 3, 

Advisory Panels for Fourth Five Year Flan 1970-75, vo v. 

July 1970 
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Arjun Sengupta has aptly called Pakistan’s economic policy 

during the last two decades “planning for disparity”.'". This 

“planning for disparity” seems astoundingly shortsighted, 
especially in the 1960s when one considers the annua! grosvth 
rate of Pakistan’s GNP. Almost throughout the 1960s Pakistan’s 
GNP rose by 5% or 'more per annum, one of the highest in 
Asia. U might have been understandable if in a stagnant 
economy enough attention was not paid to the underdeveloped 
region because the more developed and richer wing did not 
want to forego the meagre benefits that may have accrued to it. 
But in a buoyant economy (at least that is what the statistics 
portrayed) like the one Pakistan enjoyed throughout the 1960 s 
such neglect of the poorer region was not only much more 
visible and galling it was a type of political folly which bordered 
on the criminal. 


During the 1960s, Pakistan’s economic performance had 
created such an euphoria in the western world that the A’cr 
)ork Times went to the extent of stating ; “Pakistan may be on 
Its way toward an economic milestone that so far has been 
reached^by only one other populous country, the United 
a cs. uch phenomena! economic growth coupled with the 
cr neglect of East Bengal’s interests led to an enormous 
wnccntraiion of wealth in the hands of a select coterie in the 
This was a major reason for the crisis 
of the system that Pakistan faced in the period 1969 - 71 . 

cconomi'c"di!n-,°[ appeared which document the 

rndthTdiscI and West Pakistan 

The most striWn Pursued towards East Bengal.’’ 

one comparel t V'nSm' "" '' 

‘^P’*n'ncomc of Easi and West Pakistan. 
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Accordinc lo ilic Pakistan Planning Commission report cited 
earlier; while in 1959-60 West Pakistan's per capita income 
was 32°^ higher than the per capita income ol East Bengal, by 
1969-70 it was 61''^ higher than the per capita income of East 
Bengal. Thus, in ten years the income gap had rfoi/Wer/in 
percentage terms, in absolute terms the increase was even 
greater'’. According to the ligurcs presented in an article by a 
group of scholars in Vienna. West Pakistan’s per ciipila income 
which was R.s. 355 in ! 9 f 70 rose to Rs. 492 in 1970. During 
the same period. East Pakistan’s per capita income registered 
a meagre rise from Rs. 269 to Rs. 30S. Thus, the difference m 
per capita income which had been Rs. 86 in I960 more than 
doubled to Rs. 184 in I970.'« 


Although there is a slight variance in the 
presented, this finding is corroborated by two o i - 
According to one of them, East Bengal s per capi a 
1959.60 factor cost, which was Rs. ^97 in the period 1^ 
to 1954-55 went up only marginally to Rs. ^ the 
Second Plan period, 1960-61 to 1904-65. t, ^amc 

1'ir.st Plan pe.iod ii had declined to Rs. 2/5. income 

period. 1950-51 to 1964-65. Wc.st Pakistan s ptr cap 
increased from Rs. 343 to Rs. 393. Thus 
study, East Bengal’s per capita income which wa.s P 
of its We,st Pal!^^stani counterpart in the 
dined 10 76'6 per cent during the Second ‘ ^ ^ 

According to another study made by M. Ak i ■'9'*' ‘ 

1967-68. w-hen East Bengal’s per capita 

331. at 1959-60 prices, the per capita income of West Pakistan. 

13. Government of P.ikistan, Planning are under- 

Tablc i. The report also notes that these estimates for the 

siatcmcnis, becaii.se of a hack of adjustment in l® compared to West 
generally higher prices which prevail in Hast c 

Pakistan. 

14. A Group of Scholars in Vienna, op. cif.. P- 21- . 

ran Computed from T.M. Khan 

15. Stephen It. Lewis, op. ril.. P- 140. Piikisian Eco- 

and A. Bergan, ■‘Measurement of Structural ^ ' |j,gg 

iiomy, "Pakisum Dewlopmeiu lU-riev' fKarachp. ■ 
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at 1959-60 prices, had reached Rs, 497.'« 1'« 
in spite of the lower per capita income, the percentage o 
in Bast Bengal was higher than in West Pakistan, 
ample in 1963-64 East Bengal’s gross private saying was 
per cent of the region’s gross private income whi e i wa 
percent in the case of West Pakistan.i’ East 
financed a much higher proportion of its investment 
regional saving. The ratios for the years 1960-61 to 
were as follows 


Pear Easi Bengal Pakistan 


1960- 61 81-8 61-7 

1961- 62 940 64-8 

1962- 63 80-0 64T 

1963- 64 72T 57-8 

1964- 65 74-2 53-7 


All this further goes to prove the lopsided nature oft® 
Pakistani economy and, especially, the blatant discriminatimt 
practised against East Bengal in terms of allocation of foreign 
assistance. 


According to the Vienna study quoted earlier, during t ^ 
period 1958-68 while West Pakistan exported goods worth £82 
million or 41% of Pakistan’s total exports, it imported 
worth £2,315 or 70% of Pakistan’s total imports. During! e 

same period East Bengal exported goods worth £1,153 million 
or 59% of Pakistan’s total exports and imported goods wort 
£1,000 million or 30% of the country’s total imports. A simils-f 
pattern was discernible in the allocation of funds for develop¬ 
ment purposes where, according to the same study, 77% 
funds were allocated to West Pakistan and only 23ru « 


16. M.Akhlaqur Rahman, "Role of the Public Sector in ihc Eco' 
noroic Dchclopmcm of P.aWsun", in E.A.G. Robinson and Michael 
Kidfim. Cconnmic Dndapmrnt in Soulh Asia. London, 1970, p. 75, 

17, A. Betran, “Personal Income Distr‘'buiion and Personal Savins 

V 1 V* ''’’Y’• OnWilon Derriopnten Rtview, Summer 1967 . Table 
XtV. p. ?,fi, 

IS. Owned in SicphcT) R. Lewis, op. rit., p. 146. 
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Bengal, in terms of foreign e,xchungc allocations for tlcvclop* 
tnent purposes the ratio maintained between West Pakistan 
an East Bengal was RO-20. of American economic aid was 
till ized in West Pakistan and only 3y,, 'sent to the eastern 
'Mng. Of the economic assistance, other lluin from the United 
^ tales, received by Pakistan only 4‘*„ was spent in East Bengal 
an 96_'„ svas allotted to the W'estern wine. 

Inter-wing trade in Pakistan also represents a very intcrcst- 
mg picture. .According to computations made, during the 
period 1964-69 exports from West Pakistan to East Bengal 
amounted to Rs. 5,292 million as against Rs. 3,174 million 
exported by East Bengal to West Paki.stan. It is extremely 
> umihaiing that while East Bengal consistently had a favoura- 

c balance of trade with the rest of the world—exporting 
|norc than it imported—it consistently had an unfavourable 
alance of trade with West Pakistan. Thus, the drain on East 
Bengal's resources was dual. While its surplus foreign ex¬ 
change earnings were utilized to linance the industrial develop¬ 
ment of West Pakistan, it was further used as a protected 
market where West Pakistan’s manufactured products could be 
sold at artificially inflated prices. Even. Z. A. Bhutto was 
forced to condemn this process and term it an “internal colonial 
structure.’’’^ Such a process led to the development of in¬ 
efficient industries in West Pakistan which thrived because of 
the captive East Bengali market.-" It has been estimated that 
40% of all West Pakistani exports were sold to East Pakistan 
and that in 1968-69 the West sold 50% more to the East than 
it bought from the latter.** 

The fact cannot be controverted that the bulk of the deve¬ 
lopment funds under the three Five Year Plans were diverted 
to West Pakistan. During the Second Plan period {1960-65), 


19 - Dawii (Karachi), February 16,1971. 

20. Stephen R. Lewis, op. cil., pp. 91-92 and pp. 136-137. 

21. Edward S. Mason, Robert Dorfman and Stephen A. Marglin, 
Contllcl in East Pakistan : Background and Prospects”, Reprinted in 

Government oflndia, Mini.siry of External Affaii-s, Bangla Desh DociimeiUf, 
P. 12. 
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East Bengal received only 35‘4 per cent of the development 
funds “ According to the Government of Pakistan Planning 
Commission Report cited earlier. East Bengal's share of Cen¬ 
tral Government development expenditure was as low as 20 
per cent during 1950-51 to 1954-55. It attained a peak of 3 
per cent during the Third Five Year Plan period, 1965-66 to 
1969-70. East Bengal received an even smaller share of private 
investment—less than 25 per cent.*’ While during the Third 
Plan period, 1965-70, technically speaking. East Bengal was 
allotted the larger share of development funds, in actual prac¬ 
tice it turned out to be much less and for two reasons. First, 
there was a shortfall of approximately Rs. 1100 crore in the 
implementation of the Third Plan in East Bengal while the 
target in West Pakistan was more than fulfilled. According to 
Economic Suney of East Pakistan, 1969-70, published by 
the then Government of East Pakistan as a post-budget docu¬ 
ment in mid-1970, the revised Third Plan provided for total 
development outlay of Rs. 2700 crore for East Bengal-Rs- 1600 
crore in the public sector and Rs. 1100 crore in the private 
sector. Actual development expenditure during the Tliird Plan 
in the public sector was tentatively estimated at Rs. 1131 crore 
or about 71 per cent of the plan allocation. In the private 
sector the performance was even more disappointing and only 
48 per cent ol the Plan target, i.c. Rs. 525 crore was spent.=‘ 

The second factor which worked to the serious disadvantage 
of East Bengal was the outlay on the non-plan expenditure 
meant for development purposes, namely the expenditure incur¬ 
ved on the Indus Basin Project, exclusively in V.'est Pakistan. 
According to the Pakistan Economic Surrey o( 1970-71- “the 
cost of the Indus Basin Project, as revised in 

968.stood at Rs. 1076-21 crore. Against this, an expendi- 
^ ^ . 1 05 crore had been incurred up to Dccembsi' 

May 1969, p 21 ^wo Wings”, Seminar (New Delhi), No. 11'> 

Tabic 2 ^kttlan. Planning Commission, or 
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1970.'”' Pakistan's Fourth Plan announced in mid-1970 
had further laid out an c.xpcnditurc of Rs. 300crore on this 
project outside the plan expenditure. 


As far as non-dcvclopmcntal expenditure was concerned, 
the distribution of resources was even more lopsided, ith 
almost 90 per cent of the defence expenditure (which cons¬ 
tantly ranged around 55 to 60 per cent of the revenue budget 
each year) as well as the bulk of the c,xpcnditure on civi a mi 
nistration concentrated in West Pakistan (which inc u e le 
federal capital). Cast Bengal received only a fraction of tlic 
share that should have come to it by any canon o 
justice. Out of a central revenue expenditure of Rs. 
crorc from 1950-51 to 1968-69, Rs. 2132 crore, or more than 
per cent, was spent on defence.^ 


Pakistan’s philosophy of economic development based as it 

was on the “social utility of greed”,” further ® ^ ^nitalist 
balance in the country’s economy. The free p ay o 
instincts, encouraged by the Government, resu te 
ccniration of wealth in the hands of a handful “'^ bu^nes fami^ 
lies, all of them non-Bengalis. In fact, the grea ^ 

the present-day industrial magnates and 

few communities which had traditionally engaged 
Which after partition switched over to f 7 

of these groups is that of th^ « " Chi- 

Kulch, in Western India, sccona b . s 
nioties, hails from a small town three 

these groups arc and Khoja' Ismaili— 

communities-the Bohm Kjja ^ Kathiawar. Accord- 

are Shias and also had frotti J economist of Pakistan, 

ing to Mahbubul Haq, a approximately 66 per 

the top twenty-two of insurance funds and 80 

cent of industrial assets, 70 percent 


nt of Pakistan. Economic Adviser’s Wing, Ministry 
25, Government ol PaKisi d. 177. 

[ Finance, Pakistan Statistical Section, p. 43. 
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per cent of bank assets,^^^ 

The dominance of the monopoly capital centered in Kara¬ 
chi becomes ver>' evident if one looks at the break-np of 
the value of import licences issued in Pakistan. Until 
1956 Karachi’s share continued to be close to 60 per cent 
of all licences issued. Thereafter it has fluctuated between 
and 50 per cent every year. East Bengal’s share, on the other 
hand, starting from a meagre 10 per cent never exceeded 30-32- 
per cent except in 1960-61 and 1961-62 when it was a little over 
40 per cent,^ It should be remembered, however, that a large 
portion of this also went to the “alien” capitalist houses either 
based in or with subsidiaries in East Bengal. 


V'hile such concentration of wealth had created problems-' 
both economic and political—for West Pakistan also, the effect 
Oj this glaring instance of monopoly capitalism had been much 
more marked in East Bengal where such capital was considered 
“alien . In fact, it hindered the growth of an indigenous in¬ 
dustrialist entrepreneur class in East Benpl which could have 
developed stakes in the unity of Pakistan. This growth of 
exclusively West Pakistani monopoly capital helped to close the 
raniis within East Bengal between the potential exploiters and 
the exploited. Since this monopoly capital had the aclb'C 
CTcouragemeni of the regime and was closely allied to it. the 
engalj middle class s resentment at this phenomenon’ 
directed equally against the government. 


In matters of agricultural poliev also. East Benaal was 

^'^cisions regarding agiicul- 
lu'wr*'’’, tractors, seeds, fertilizer, insecticide, 

^ taken and implemented with remarkable 

wheat-gro-wing areas of West Pakistan-^ 
mate “Qs "n^ nnjao—were concerned. According to one esti- 
’ P-rcent of the tube wells and 550 per cent of tree- 




P,-. IP: wracl 
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rs y, ose advent was responsible for the sudden increase of 
^le in West Pakistan are sited in the Punjab. The result has 
een a massive increase in the polarization of wealth between 
so*^ wthin the West. Today, Punjab accounts for 

an^^sn^ wheat, 70 per cent of cotton and sugar 

per cent of rice output in West Pakistan. Its per 
apita wealth is now 21-times that of the other provinces of 
. ^liJchistan-and the North-Western Frontier. The bene- 

ciaries of the rural boom in Punjab have been the large land- 
owners and rich kulaks.”“ This was what brought about the 
green revolution” in Punjab and thus kept the Punjabi country- 
c reasonably satisfied with the regime. 

On the other hand, rice production in East Bengal stagnated 
1 espite claims to the contrary, the “green revolution” 
seemed to pass East Bengal by. The stagnation in the produc- 
lon of rice, the staple diet of East Bengal, coupled with the 
Celine in the world price of jute,- East Bengal’s primary com- 
(h° export, led to a phenomenal increase in the ranks of 
c andless labourers and in the mid and late I960s led to a 
marked fall in the per capita income ofthe agricultural popu- 
^tion of East Pakistan. It has been estimated that the ave¬ 
rage rural per capita income in East Bengal, at 1959-60 prices, 
w ich was Rs, 228 for the period 1949-50 to 1953-54 had gone 
down drastically to Rs. 198 for the period 1964-65 to 1967-68.’r 

The following table’® regarding distribution of agricultural 
inputs as between West Pakistan and East Bengal would give 
t e reader a fair idea of the discrimination practised by the 
central government of Pakistan against East Bengal in matters 


30. Richard Nations, “The Economic Structure of Pakistan ; Class 
and Colony,” New Left Review (London). No, (iS, Jnly-Auctust 1971, pp. 
18-19. 

31. For detailed analyses, sec Swadesh R, jlose, “Trend of Real 
Income of the Rural Poor in Fust Pakistan, iy '9-6fi." Pnktslnit Develop¬ 
ment Review, Vol. 8, 1968, pp, -ISJ-SR und Relmian Soblinn, “The Rural 
Poor of East Pakistan," .-I vi’iin AVv/cn-, Vot. 2, No, 2, Jatuinry 1969, pp. 
136-47. 

32. A Group of Solinlar.-- in Vienna, iv-. eir. p. 18. 
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oF agricultural policy'. 


1 West Pakistan £tist Bengal 


Fertiliser distribution j 
during 1964-68, in ’000 
nutrient tons 

739 

i 

66% 1 

\ 

j 

B9% 1 

371 

33% 

Improved seed distribu¬ 
tion during 1964-69, in 
’000 tons 

342 

40 

11% 

Distribution of tractors 

*} 

1 

: 



Vibeel type (numbers) 
Other large (numbers) 

■ 20.0691 

i > 

i 2,000J 

91% ' 

1.8251 

5- 

350J 

9% 




This glaring economic disparity between West Parisian au 
East Bengal, with its concomitant of concentration of wealtli w 
one region of the country, was, fay itself, extremely dangeW'^ 
for the process of nation-building in Pakistan. Bui if 
adds to this the concentration of oolitical power also in t^‘- 
hands of a select coterie in the west wins, the situation certainly 
had become oniLnous quite a few' years before the erernua! 
showdown. There v.'as a convergence of the power elites— 
nomic and political—in West PaUstan. This enormous concen¬ 
tration of poiitica! and economic power in a small group v.biCi» 
formed a sinister nexus deprived East Bengal of even the barest 
minsmum, share in the power structure of Paltisian and was th.- 
primars' cause for the disintegration of the country. 



3 


The Gathering Storm 


The inira-Slate colonial structure that had emerged m 
Pakistan after 1947 has been documented in the last chapter. 
This state of affairs was bound to bring about a strong reaction 
in East Bengal. The accretion, however meagre, to the strength 
of the Muslim middle class and petty bourgeoisie in East Bengal 
after partition helped to make the East Bengali voice o 
protest louder. Initially, these were the classes that felt the 
pinch of West Pakistan’s exploitation, both economic ano 
political, of East Bengal. They realized with a shock that after 
partition they had been saddled with new set o coonia 
masters, infinitely worse than their, predecessors. The stu en s 
were in the vanguard of the protest movements. 


The East Bengali middle class had a built-in a ® 
far as mobilization of the peasantry was concerne . 
of the meagre and late growth of urbanization in as 

the urban population of East Bengal is aroun - P 

of the total population-the family and social ties o , 

middle class of the urban areas with the ° 

quite strong and effective. It was the offspring of the 
peasantry and surplus farmer that formed the 
town dwelling middle class. The ratio of first gener 
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and city dwellers in East Bengal would probably be one of 
the highest in the entire sub-continent. Because of these ties, 
the middle class leadership of East Bengal found it relatively 
easier to strike a sympathetic chord in the countryside in its 
protest movements against the successive Pakistani regimes. 
Another factor that tended to consolidate support of various 
strata of the East Bengali population behind the middle class- 
petty bourgeois leadership was the lack of an indigenous 
bpufgeoisie and large landowning class which would have 
highlighted class contradictions within East Bengali society 
itself. The exploiters all seemed to he alien, that is non-Bengali. 
Their collaborators in East Bengal could never rise above the 
rank of “stooges” and, therefore, no independent thought was 
bestowed on them. The “national question”, as it is termed in 
Marxist jargon, therefore,- became the rallying point for uh 
classes of people. 

The peasant movement among the Muslim peasantry of East 
Bengal which was strong primarily in the northern and eastern 
districts of the. province was led by Maulana Bhashani, 
President of the Assam Muslim League until 1947, and a peasant 
leader in his own right. But in this movement the “Muslim 
aspect was emphasized as much as the “peasant” aspect. The 
presence of Hindu landlords with a predominantly Muslim 
peasantry had made this sharp cleavage among communities 
inevitable. 


The Communist movement in undivided Bengal was pri¬ 
marily Hindu both in the composition of its leadership as well 

as the rank and file. This put the Communist Party in East 
f<5i5advantage. The communal riots of 1950 
mrt fir leadership of the party because a large 

Ln:.-,! leadership of the EBCP migrated to West 

fi^st years after 

h7‘^Mf I P^^l-^ularly interested in de-emphasizing 

In to rt" personality. It is interest- 

P„V "'‘'i™' of >»■>. ■>" f^o”- 

cades under ^ “'’^I'datcs only in the Hindu constitu- 
communists fn electorate scheme. The Muslim 

fought under differcni parly labels, including' that 
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of the Awami Muslim League (as the Awami League was 
then called). 

The absence of a strong and visible exploitative or poten¬ 
tially exploitative class and the initial emphasis on the indepen- 
dent pensonality of “Muslim Bengal” (which was supposed to 
be above class barriers) blurred class distinctions and helped 
in the consolidation of East Bengal’s protest movement in the 
hands of the Awami Muslim League and its partners in the UF, 
at least in the first phase of this movement. 

Till, first confrontation between East Bengal and the Central 
leadership arose over the issue of language. On February 25, 
1948, a few months after partition, a Bengali member, Mr. 
Dhirendra Nath Dutta, moved a resolution in the Constituent 
Assembly that Bengali, along with Urdu, should be used in 
the Assembly proceedings. To this. Prime Minister Liaquat 
Ali Khan angrily retorted : “Pakistan is a Musliih State and 
it must have as its lingua franca the language of the Muslim 
nation...It is necessary for a nation to have one language and 
the language can only be Urdu and no other language.”* It 
should be noted that according to the Census of Pakistan, 1951, 
Bengali was mentioned as the language of 54-6 per cent of 
the people of Pakistan while Urdu was the language of only 
7'2 per cent of Pakistan’s population. A month later, M.A. 
Jinnah, the Qaid-e-Azam, was himself.hooted down by a Dacca 
University audience when he declared that Urdu alone would 
be the state language of Pakistan. Among the students who 
protested was Sheikh Mujibur Rahman. The Bengalis demanded 
that Bengali with Urdu should be given the status of official 
language. 

For the students, who were in the vanguard of the language 
movement, it was not merely a question of language and cul¬ 
ture. It was also an economic proposition* which would put the 
young Bengali leaving the portals of a school or college at 
serious disadvantage in comparison with his counterpart in 


1. Constituent Assembly of Pakislan Debates, 1948, vol. It, February 
25, 1948, pp. 15, 17. 
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WestPalcistan-who would extra 

Urdu. The Bengali student wouW ha 
language, m addition to his usual b outside, 

to qualify for a decent job m the governm 

The Pakistan Government acted foohshly m the of 

demonstration of East Bengali filing o 
language. It was hoped m ® p.^istan in l^^l 

Kazimuddin,. who became Prime sympathetic 

after Liaquat Ali’s assassination, would ^ by birth- 
towards Bengali sentiments since he was popish than 

But, unfortunately, l^azimuddm proved to be then 

thcWpe. In January 1952, Prime Minister that 

on a visit to Dacca, declared in the East This 

Urdu would be the sole official language of R language 
touched off a hornet’s nest. A massive agitation on 

issue was launched in East Bengal with the s u e Q^yern- 

in the lead. This led to repression on the part of ^ . ^.^ary 
mcnl, dominated by non-Bengali civil servants. 

21, 1952, the police opened tire killing a large ^ 
students. Since that day, February 21 has been ce 
Martyrs’ Day in East Bengal. 

As a result of this agitation and because of the intensity 
public feeling, the Government of Pakistan had to gra 
East Bengali demand and to give Bengali, at least in 
same status as that of Urdu, The Muslim League g^ls 

of East Bengal led by Nurul Amin felt its electoral 
seriously threatened. The Muslim League of East Benga 
become completely identified in the public mind wit 
Punjabi-dominated coterie that ruled from Karachi. In 
to retrieve some ground the East Bengal Muslim League a 
took up the cause of Bengali and pleaded with the Centre 
grant Bengali the status of official language on par with Ur u. 


In spile of this, the elections of March 1954 saw the 
League completely routed in East Bengal. Defections from tn 
parent Muslim League in East Bengal had, in fact, started so° 
after the birth of Pakistan. The East Pakistan Awami Muslim 
League, forerunner of the present Awami League of Bang 
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Desh,was born at Dacca on June 23, 1949, as a result of these 
defections. It was the first real opposition party that Pakistan 
had witnessed since its creation and it took a leading part in 
the language movement in East Bengal. The Muslim League's 
monopoly of Pakistani politics (in fact, its leaders insisted that 
Pakistan and the Muslim League were synonymous) was broken. 
To begin with, the Awami Muslim League was an exclusively 
Muslim party as its name dpnoted. One of the reasons as to 
the retention of this nomenclature and communally exclusive 
character was the system of separate electorates. A multi- 
communal party under these circumstances could not hope to 
prove very effective. Secondly, the Awami Muslim League 
(referred to hereafter as the Awami League) started basically 
as a splinter party from the Muslim League and, therefore, a 
part of the leadership and ethos of the parent body survived 
for quite some time. 

Tlie younger elements in the Muslim League in East Bengal 
were anxious to replace the discredited old guard that had 
formed a clique around Nazimuddin and Nurul Amin. A 
disgruntled section of the old guard which had felt slighted at 
the elevation of Nurul Amin to the post of Chief Minister, 
sfter Khwaja Nazimuddin had moved to the Centre as Governor- 
General, made common cause with them. Radicals like 
Maulana Bhashani felt out of place in the intriguing world of 
the armchair politicians of the Muslim League. Most of them 
also reacted sharply to the neglect of the province both in 
matters linguistic and political. This trend was quite visible in 
the very first year of Pakistan’s existence. 

The immediate provocation for the break with the Muslim 
League was provided by the High Command’s appointment of 
the aged Maulana Akram Khan as President of the Provincial 
Muslim League. This was construed to be an attempt to per¬ 
petuate the old leadership, since, it was alleged, a vote of no 
confidence nad already been passed against Maulana Akram 
Khan. 

Maulana Bhashani took over the reins of the new party as 
its first President, Shamsul Huq was appointed General Secre- 
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lary and Sheikh Mujibur Rahman was appointed 
i7i 952 Sheikh Mujib took over as General Secretao 
ailing Shamsul Huq. Before joining the ^ the 

Sheikh Mujibur Rahman had been a student a 
students’ organization of the Muslim League in eng 
a leader of some standing in the provincial party* 


Among those who joined the Av/ami League o 
formed was the astute pohtician H. S, Suhrawar y ' 
been relegated to political oblivion by linnah and ^ 

League High Command. Soon, Suhrawardy became 
the leading lights of the new party and the leader o i s 
mentary group in Karachi. 

As has been stated earlier, the Awami League played a 1^ 
ing role in the language agitation of 1952. to 

concession to Bengali, however, came very late in the ^ ^ 
save the Nurul Amin government in East Bengal, 
the Provincial Assembly of East Bengal were due in 
1954. The opposition parties in the province—a num - ^ 
which had sprouted after the Aw'amt League—decided to ' 

a United Front to fight the Muslim League. Among 
the Krishak Sramik Party (KSP) of A.K. Fazlul Huq- 
was, in fad, the revival of his pre-partition Krishak Proja ^ 
and represented the interests primarily of the middle peasan 
The KSP had an even larger contingent of the traditiona 
Muslim League leadership within its ranks; These inclu ^ 
Hamidul Huq Choudhury, Azizul Huq, Abu Hossain Sar .ar? 
Yusuf All Choudhury and Abdul Latif Biswas. The accent o 
the Party's programme was on the improvement of the peasant 
lot and demonstrated the rural bias of the KSP. 


The election manifesto of the Awami League which was 
announced on Kovember 16, 1953, was of a more radical 
variety and called for abolition of landlordism without corn 
penratiori and nationalization of the jute and tea industries- 
None of thcEc seriously threatened the interests represented 
in the Awami League. The Awami League also demanded 
complete regional autonomy and the recognition of Bengali 
■••tatc language. Practically each one of the Awami League’^ 
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demands was incorporated in the 21-Point Programme adopted 
by tlic United Front (UF). This document is rvorth noting 
since it can be considered to be the first charter of East Bengali 
demands and the Six Point Programme of Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman was the logical evolution of the UF’s 21-point 
programme. 


Tile main features of the 21-Point Programme, which sum¬ 
med up Bengali grievances and a.spirations, were; (1) Com¬ 
plete provincial autonomy for East Bengal with the central 
government to retain responsibility only for defence, foreign 
affairs and currency. (2) Naval Headquarters to be shifted 
from Karachi to East Bengal and ordnance factories establish¬ 
ed there, (3) Bengali to become a slate language on par with 
Urdu. (4) Nationalisation of the jute trade and complete 
freedom from the centre in regard to the export of jute. (5) 
Devaluation of (he Pakistani rupee in order to boost the ex¬ 
port of jute and jute products. East Bengal’s primary cash 
crop. (6) Consultation between the centre and East Bengal 
on the allocation of foreign exchange. (7) Abolition of existing 
trade restrictions between East and West Bengal and abolition 
of the Indo-Pak visa system. (8) Radical land reforms. (9) 
The dissolution of the existing Constituent Assembly and its 
replacement by a directly elected body.®* 


The United Front, in addition to the Awami League and 
the KSP, also included the Ganatantri Dal (a secular radical 
party), the Communist Parly, the Pakistan National Congress 
and the United Progressive Party (representing caste Hindu 
interests), the Scheduled Castes Federation, and the Nizain-i- 
Islam Party, The Front won a thumping if^jonty in the 
elections. The United Front captured 223 of the 237 Muslim 
scats while the Muslim League won a paltry 10. e 
League bagged the largest number of seats followed y 
KSP. All the ministers of the provincial 
eluding the Chief Minister, Nurul Amin, failed.to get e • 
Of the 72 non-Muslim seats, 68 were won by parties within the 


2. Dawn (Karachi), April 4,. 1954. 
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the gathering STORM' 


nrpcc''^ supported it. Thus, the UF received an im- 

Point Pr ^^^ the people of East Bengal for its 21- 

Karachi ^^’“Pter I, the ruling coterie in 

asons a few wLks after ft I, a a’ sparioa* ™- 

fcreasoasatan f'r ', ' 

riots in the induct • i 'smissal were the Bengali-non Bengali 
by the West PaK which were enginecr- 

hisassuniptionof!^i?''''\*'"‘‘='"'="‘’" Calcutta soon after 
unity of both the BenLk referred to the cultural 

"treasonable”. 'Whiie^ ih mterpreted by Karachi as 

stemming the Bengal: t-A rulers succeeded in 

they Were merelv d»i '■ ^ sulonomy for the moment, 
Karachi come to termc reckoning. Had 

Pakistan ha^a East Bengal, 

powers that were had b 

system they had created a 1 prisoners of the 

in East Bengal would bav " ^ ticmocratic government 
stood for and would havf^ ^ ormined all the interests they 
own home base—West Pakistan dissent in their 

gencity of the national mov^^^ advantage of the hetero- 

becorae by 1954-in EasrSen™!"*'"^®'^"^® it had 

he machination of the centmf b ^s a result of 

H ^ u rumn t Ihe Awami League 

uq s henchman, Abu HossL R ^^e leadership of Fazlul 

formed ureantime Chaudb '"^^^Hed in office in 

and tht SaT’'‘°" 

rulint, V 2°''®rnment in Dn ruipp TJF at the Centre 
Interior*^ Huq was^^ suited the interests of the 

^ ‘he Centre and then r ‘‘PPointed Minister of the 

^ment When H.S; Suhrawa'i-dy'lva Bengali national 

s persu^ed to become the 



0 


of f'hK ^ c'°"‘ concrete benefits seemed to accrue 
unfulRilert p, ° Bengal. The 21-point charter remained 
autonomy hSuhrawardy boasted that 98 per cent of 

SuhrawTrdv w factual fact, 
tfie rulcc associates had agreed to play the game by 

ment T1 ^ inducted into the Central Govern- 

Governmp''^* ’’''P'uucd by KSP-led UF 

also beenmp things, Suhrawardy 

pro-\Vcc( believer in and a leading advocate of the 

in dircci T^bis, once again, was 

contravention of the Awami league's declared policy. 

was th ^ of Sulirawardy's volte-face, tlie Awami League 
the disruption. Finally, in February 1957 at 

Maula Conference the issue was brought to a head. 
3nd th"^ President of the Awami League, 

“fiOvcr° differed violently from the 

secret led by Suhrawardy and the general 

the n^T- Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, denounced 

resi f .'“‘"="iury party. Maulana Bhashani submitted his 
the T*' 1957 and the National Awami Party, with 

Dpm '1^ President, was born at the Convention of 

ocratic Workers held at Dacca in July 1957. 

did <lucstion of provincial autonomy, Maulana Bhashani 
^''uue words in attacking the Suhrawardy government: 
p ll'*" nssumpiion of office both at the Centre and in East 
Suhr^^*^' leaders of the Awami League, particularly Mr. 
the been consistently violating the manifesto and 

Lea Programme. In internal matters the Awami 

the failed to give autonomy to East Pakistan. Even 

jjg ^°u®lltutional provisions relating to autonomy have not 
dec” Suhrawardy has 

^bat 98 per cent of provincial autonomy has been 
stunt ”3 ^ demand for regional autonomy is a political 
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L Morn 


’ing Hews (Dacca), July 25. 1957. 
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Maulana Bhashani, eastern Bengal's peasant 
excellence, has been moulded in the true tradition of Tim ’ 
the Faraizi leader, who led tlic revolt of the Muslim peasan r> 
in Bengal in the 1830s. Tarici Alt’s description of the Maulana 
as a non-theoretical, semi-religious believer in the pea^n 
revolution is very apt. Sheikh Mujibur Rahman’s biographer, 
Kazi Ahmed Kamal, has also drawn a very graphic picture o 
Maulana Bhashani; “His politics did not spring from any 
book theories and abstraction of socialism but it sprang fr^ 
experience through years of struggle among the peasants.- '5 
understanding of socialism only relates to the practical aspect o 
socialism and does not travel beyond that. His intelleclua 
virtue has always been more perceptive than creative...His m^u 
strength is shrewdness and insight into peasants’ character. ^ 
is amenable to radical views of any variety that tend to ma .e 
him rather inconsistent and anarchist. His temper is that of an 
.anarchist but- it is moderated by one objective that is the s'C 
being of the peasants.”’ 


It was unfortunate that the leaders of the Bengali move¬ 
ment for autonomy compromised on tbe question of autonomj 
at that stage, because they might have been able to drastically 
reduce the later sufferings of their people had they stuck to their 
guns. The establishment in 1956 was nowhere near as strong 
as it turned out to be later and the repression against the 
Bengali leaders could hardly have been as severe. 

It is also unfortunate that the Awami League leaders fell iu 
line behind the government’s policy of military alliances with 
the United Slates. Little did they realize that the accretion to 
the material and moral strength of the West Pakistani 
establishment brought about by this alliance with the HS, 
n't- concomitants of bolstering up an exclusively West 
Pakistani military establishment, was to prove extremely 

dangerous both to the interests of democracy in Pakistan and 

the regional interests of East Beneal. Since there was a positive 
correlation between these two interests, the Awami LeagtJC 


Polift- Kamal. Sheikh Mujibur Rahman : Man and 

Polmctan, Dacca, 1970, p. 163 . 
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"as, in fact, virtually signing its own warrant by supporting 

cstabl^hm" policies of the bureaucratic-military 

dewde j, ir, ^ P'''“ 

nd a half later. The National Awami Party (NAP), 

enrfo "l. “mmitted a similar folly in the 1960s when it tacitly 
Ch' A fiovernment’s flirtation with Peking. The 

iitil" ^*5 effective as the American rocket 

chers m crushing Bengali resistance in 1971. But to this we 
will come later. 


, 21-point programme of 1954 had fired the first major 
ot in the battle for autonomy and the process could not have 
cen reversed. As a result of the ruling coterie’s refusal to 
grant the legitimate demands of East Bengal, an increasing 
ce ing of revulsion against Karachi and an emphasis on the 
distinctive national identity of East Bengal was becoming more 
an more apparent. Sometimes these ideas also found their 
ecto in the Constituent Assembly of Pakistan. On January 16, 
6, Abul Mansur Ahmed, an East Bengali member of the 
sserably, declared ; “Pakistan is a unique country having 
two wings which arc separated by a distance of more than a 
thousand miles...These two wings differ in all matters, except¬ 
ing two things, namely that they have a common religion...and 
t at we achieved our independence by a common struggle, 
hese arc only two points which arc common to both the wings 
of Pakistan. With the exception of these two things, all other 
actors, viz., the language, the tradition, the culture, the 
oosturnc, the dietary habits, the calendar, the standard time, 
practically everything is different. There is, in fact, nothing 
common in the two wings particularly in respect of those which 
are the sine qua non to form a nation.’’® 


The impact of the declaration of martial law in 1958 was 
felt in East Bengal in various ways. Political parties and, in 
act, all political activity was banned. A number of leading 
political figures of the province, including H.S. Suhrawardy, 
were prevented for six years from taking part in political life 


5. Constituent Assemblv of Pakistan Debates, 1956, Vol. I, No. 51, 

January 16, 1956. p. 1816 . 
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undci the Electoral Bodies Disqualification Ordinance (EBDO)- 


The martial law Interregnum also saw President AjTib re¬ 
double his efforts to build channels of influence through the 
institution of Basic Democracies, which was established in 1959. 
This has been dealt with in some detail in the first chapter. 
It was during this period that Lieutenant General Azam Khan, 
initially Ayub’s Minister for Relief and Rehabilitation, was 
sent to East Bengal as Governor. Azam Khan, of all West 
Pakistani overlords whom the Bengalis had experienced, was 
the most sympathetic tosvards Bengali aspirations and in a 
short time was able to identify himself with the needs and 
grievances of East Bengal. But at the same time his growing 
popularity spelt his doom. President Aytib Khan removed him 
from his gubernatorial post unceremoniously in early 1962, 


Meanwhile, President Ayub had also been busy in drafting 
a constitution for the country which would formalize the con¬ 
centration of power in the hands of the executive and delegate 
W the legislative wing a very secondary role, A Constitution 
oraraission was set up for this purpose and finally a consti- 
ution was given to the country by fiat in 1962. Although 
some effort was made to tinker with the periphery of East 
enga s economic grievances nothing substantial was achieved 
^ ^ martial law regime. Even in terms of represen- 

I n m t e higher echelons of the civil services the position 
O" January 1, 1961, the East 
follow-: Central Government was as 

of 46 i’oinf ^ there was none from East Bengal; 

Deoutv w from the East and of 124 

were herefrom East Bengal. These figures 

Bencali mi^h ^ ^tional Assembly of Pakistan by an East 
Bengali member on June 18, 1962.' ^ 


coifdowrlheT*^!'n completely 

Administration had a” 

had a major taste of it when Suhrawardy’s 


a Kumar Ray, Democracy and h^alionalism an 
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arrcM on January 30 . 1962. at the tail-end of the martiallaw 
period, ?parl:cd off a major agitation for bis release. The 
students, as w.as to be expected, once .again look the lead. The 
students’ demand soon escalated from the release of Suhra- 

wardv to the complete restoration of civil liberties and demo¬ 
cratic tights to the people of East Bengal. According to one 
commentator. “The students' strike was an important land¬ 
mark in (he histoiy of the martial law regime. Political life 
in East Pakistan lay at a standstill since the advent of Martial 
Law. Now it seemed that the long spell of political inertia 
was broken."* It so happened that President Ayub Khan him¬ 
self vras present in Dacca during this period and. therdore, 
had a personal taste of the tilings to come. 


This experience at Dacca must have hastened the Field 
Marshal’s decision to give the country a constitution an wi 
draw martial law. Tlic new constitution was announced on 
March 1, 1962, and came into force in June 1962, One ot me 

major innovations of the constitution was the system o repre 
sentation. Tlic 80,000 Basic Democrats-40,000 in each wing- 
formed the electoral college for the Presidency as well as i 
National and Provincial Assemblies. Universal a u * , 

was given tlic go-by. Khalid B. Sayced has mrmc c ^ 
system “constitutional autocracy”. According to 
sident Ayub’s regime can be compared to the Britisr \ i 

system which existed in India during the thirties and fort es 

of this century. The Viceroys, like Ayub, J 

iative assembly, which they could control tliroug 

of certification of the budget and other 

essential for the safety, tranquillity, or interests ° ” TioUt.cal 

Like Ayub. they were also faced with opposition 

forces, and like Ayub they could often keep them 

with the help of military and police power.” 

While such a system may have been gallmg a 5 

conscious strata in "West Pakistan, it was ou , p 


7. Jayanta Kumar Ray, op- oh-, P- 221- 

8. Khalid B. Sayeed, The PoUlicat System oj 
PP. 101-102. 


Pakistan, 


Boston, 1967, 
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far as East Bengal was concerned. For the Bengalis, it was not 
only an autocracy but an “alien” autocracy. The feeling of 
political impotence harboured by the Bengali middle class 
reached new heights. The storms had begun to gather. 

As long as the veneer of representational system had been 
maintained, the political system of Pakistan had at least a safety 
valve in the form of the legislative wing. Representatives of 
East Bengal could at least have the satisfaction of letting olf 
steam and airing the grievances of their province and, some¬ 
times, in small ways also affecting the course of government 
polici’. With the advent of President Ayub all this changed. 
The new constitution which relegated the NaUonal and Provin¬ 
cial Assemblies to near oblivion put the seal of constitutional 
authority on the prevailing state of affairs. East Bengal’s 
movement of protest had, of necessity, to take recourse to pri¬ 
marily extra-constitutional methods. 

But despite all this, and despite the indirect election of the 
National Assembly, the first National Assembly which was elec¬ 
ted in 1962 gave the ruling group a thin majority of 78 to 60, 
in a house of 156. The rest of the members were technically 
independent. It was also significant that the bulk of tlie 
Government support came from West Pakistan, while East 

Bengal supplied the bulk of the opposition. In fact, the Ayub 

ovemment was able. to rig up a majority in the Assembly 
only after winning over some East Beneali members led by 
Mohammed Ah Bogra, one time Prime M'inLster of Pakistan, 
He was rewaMed with the leadership of the House as well as the 
Foreign Affairs portfolio. 


had learnt the lessons of the 1962 elec- 
elections o? Assembly 

strength fell from 60 ton 

^er. President Ayub Khan had gone through 


u. 
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ilic motions of allowing political parties to function once again 
following the passage of the Political Parties Act 1962. In fact 
I'c did better. He revived the old Muslim League under his 
patronage. A Convention of the Mii.s!ini League was held and 
soon President Ayub KJian assumed the presidency of what 
came to be known as the Convention Muslim League. This, 
however, resulted in a split within the Muslim League itself. The 
oW guard of the party led by Khwaja Nazimuddin and Mian 
Mumtaz Daultana formed themselves into the Council Muslim 
League since the majority of the members of the old Council of 
the League was with them. 

hollowing the removal of the ban on political parties and the 
revival of the Convention Muslim League, other politicians also 
jumped into the political arena. It is interesting to note that of 
the 156 members of the National Assembly elected in 1962, at 
least 100 were politicians who had been in the game before 1958 
-and this in spite of the fact that some of the stalwarts like 
Suhrawardy had been disqualified under EBDO. The politicians 
in opposition, to begin with, depicted rare unanimity in deciding 
to set up a joint front with a one-point programme. The joint 
front Was •’s lied the National Democratic Front (NDF) and the 
programme was the restoration of parliamentary democracy 
based on universal adult franchise. .Nurul Amin was elected 
leader of the Front. Soon, however, fissures began to appear 
and various groups left the NDF one after another. The rump 
Under Nurul Amin continued to function until it merged with 
some other parties in 1969 to form the Pakistan Democratic 
Party (PDP). 

As far as East Bengal was concerned, the revival of political 
parties saw the re-emergence from the assumed posture of poli¬ 
tical hibernation of the Awami League under Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman and the National Awami Party (NAP) under Mnulana 
Bhashani. H.S. Suhrawardy, EBDOed since 1958, died in a 
hotel room in Beirut in 1963. Mujib thus became the unchal¬ 
lenged leader of the Awami League. While in 1962-63 both the 
Awami League and the NAP formed part of the NDF, tliey 
decided jn early 1964 to reassume their independent persona¬ 
lities. 
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Almost Immediately, preparations had to begin to find 3 
candidate to oppose Field Marshal Ayub Khan at the presiden¬ 
tial elections scheduled for early 1965, The opposition parties 
joined together to form a united front of Combined Opposition 
Parties (COP) and put tip a joint candidate. Miss Fatima Jinnah. 
The election results bear eloouent testimony to East Bengal’s 
alienation from the Aymb regime. While the Field Marshal 
was able to bag over 73 per cent of the votes in West Pakistan, 
m East Bengal his showing was relatively very'poor. -Despite 
the organized rigging of the elections, the purchase of Basic 
Democrats’ votes and the fact that Miss Jinnah stood for the 
scrapping of Basic Demacracies system and, therefore, a drastic 
reduction in the electoral college’s future sutus. President 
Ayub was able to muster less than 53 per cent of the votes cast 

by the 40,000 Basic Democrats of East Bengal. In the capital 
Miss Jinnah polled over 55 per cent of the votes 
to President Ayub’s 44 per cent. 


'®Pt«sive support structure that Ayub Khan had 
institution of the Basic Democrats who 
mic t^S'tnc s local agents and ihroueh whom both econo- 

s'^tned to have been 

aeainst the foundations of sand. Popular revulsion 

pamoTed even ihe Basic Democrats, 

loiallv immiTT, * ™iing clique, could not remain 

befallen the a ci. imagine the fate that would have 

-iversal 


ine 


Bast Ben'eaPs another momentous event which madi 

Atigun KSS Islamabad all but complete, h 

a.„«on„rL ' rift" 

bunched a camMie; i? ^Pressive system at home 
Ayub regime mShraie saboteurs into Kashmir. Tb< 

War with (n*ri‘ escalate the situation into a full 

^ India bv intheChbamt 
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PakisT^ t'nics of war and nnlional emergency. The rulers 
Icncc of n ^ believed in the theory that the dc- 

tlte East B ^ ^^y 'Vest Pakistan. In September 1965, 

^fw'ar . that they were expendable in tiines 

^‘^ihitliai '^***^” ®'^* of political wisdom on the part of New 
but even ’^bitary action was taken on the eastern front, 
concern 'be lesson was clear as far as Dacca was 

Pakista ^ ®biitto, the then Foreign Minister of 

^^lamab^rf insult to injury by hinting at the fact that 
tnadc rli^ arrived at nn agreement with Peking which had 
'fas nor ^ of East Bengal China’s responsibility. This 

olso k ^ positively humiliating to the East Bengalis, they 
of could not put their faith in the credibility 

5i>ch statements. 

Til 

East n reinforced the already strong feeling in 

interest^^^r' economic and political (and now defence) 

futile * bungal were being sacrificed for the sake of a 

not Kashmir, which in any case was 

lo ou important to East Bengal. The Bengajis began 

'vhich*^^h°” wisdom of the decisions taken in Islamabad 
mep- ^bc entire population of East Bengal at the 

distr'^ ° Kashmir when most of the 

t'ha/''r*(!” Bengal had populations which were larger than 
° ^ne entire state of Jammu and Kashmir. 

Th’^h'^ nlso brought Indo-Pakisfani trade to a standstill, 
ini'^ the interests of East Bengal more than it hurt the 
and°f West Pakistan. East Bengal had to import cement 
the places at twice and sometimes thrice 

I which these commodities had been purchased from 

" *5 before the conflict. East Bengal’s fish which was expor- 
® m bulk to the neighbouring slates of West Bengal and Assam 
utted in Bengal without buyers. Alt this added to the 
. ‘^^uuhantment with Islamabad which was already prevailing 
Bengal. The Indo-Pak conflict gave a fillip to East 
^ngal’$ demand for autonomy. The opposition to the Tashkent' 
uclaration among the militant sections in West Pakistan added 
*uul to the fire of East Bengali discontent. The Bengalis argued 
* ut since in times of crisis they were completely isolated from 
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West Pakistan and the centre, it become csswtial^_^ 
machinery "be evolved to manage East tng , 'gjj also 
pdhicalatein Dacca. The tccfcgor «“'®"'B™Eali 
increased the demand for the rccniitment o a detnand 

militia as a paramilitary force for the province, g^so 

for the increase in the Bengali quota in the Arine 


became strong. 

It was no coincidence that soon after the point 

League chief. Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, announced 
autonomy demand. The six-point programme was mi 
welcomed with great enthusiasm in East Bengal e 
epitomised the political and economic demands of t e 
of the region. The programme which was first of 

Sheikh Mujibur Rahman in February 1966 at a mee 
opposition leaders in Lahore, was most cogently pul ot-eijeh, 
in a pamphlet Our Right to Live which was issued by the 
as President of the Awami League, in Dacca on March 2 , 


To sum up, the Six Points as put forward in the pamphl 
amounted to the following : 


(1) The constitution of Pakistan must be 

parliamentary form of government and a leg'® 
directly elected on the basis of adult franchise. 


(2) Federal subjects to be limited to defence and fors'S 
affairs. 


(3) There should be (f) separate currencies fof ^^ 
wings, freely convertible into each other; (t’O ^ 
alternative. One currency subject to statutory ^ 
guards against flight of capital from the East to t 
West wing. 

(4) Power of taxation and revenue collections to be 

in the federating units ; the centre to be financed by 
allocation of a share in the State’s taxes, 

(5) Separate foreign exchange accounts to be kept for East 
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and West Pakistan, the requirement of the federal 
government to be met by the two wings in proportion 
or on any other fixed basis as may be agreed upon. 

(6) Setting up of a militia or para-military foree in East 
Pakistan. Self-sufficiency of East Pakistan in defence 
matters, an ordinacc factory and a military academy to 
be set up in the eastern wing, the federal naval head¬ 
quarters to be located in East Pakistan. 

This six point plan summed up the demands of East Bengalis 
more succinctly than had ever been done before. The economic 
demands formed the heart of the programme. The economic 
arguments put forward by Sheikh Mujib and his advisers were 
sound. Pakistan, geographically divided as it was, could not 
function on the basis of a single economy. Two distinct econo¬ 
mics, one for East Bengal and one for West Pakistan, had to be 
devised. The economic and political exploitation of one wing 
by the other had made this all the more necessary. East Bengal, 
it was argued, must be in full control of its economic resources; 
therefore, powers of taxation and control over foreign exchange 
had to be made provincial subjects. Also flight of capital from 
East Bengal to West Pakistan had to be avoided; there¬ 
fore, the provisions regarding currency were essential. To keep 
control of the province’s economy it was essential that the 
province should have the necessary trappings of political power, 
and, therefore, all subjects had to be put on the provincial list 
except for foreign affairs and defence which would continue 
to be governed by the centre. The last point about a provincial 
militia and self-sufficiency in defence matters arose directly out 
of the province’s past experience in times of crisis as well as 
from the monopoly of the defence establishment by certain 
regions of West Pakistan, 

With the publication of the six-point programme the auto¬ 
nomy movement got into full swing. Despite the fact that 
President Ayub Khan threatened the autonomists with “the 
language of weapons” the movement continued to gather 
momentum. Foreign correspondents in their, despatches from 
Dacca during this period provide ample testimony to this fact. 
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The Awami League aud its President, Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, 
were in the vanguard of this autonomy struggle. Finally on 
May 8,1966, the Sheikh and most of the top leadership of the 
Awami League were arrested under the Defence of Pakistan 
Rules. 


This further inflamed passions in East Bengal and the move¬ 
ment got into top gear in June 1966. But repressive measures 
on the part of the establishment began to have perceptible 
effects by July. After having reached its highest point between 
June 7 and June 19, the autonomy movement, now virtually 
leaderlcss, began to lose its earlier momentum. 


One major reason for the failure of the movement to keep 
Us momentum was disunity among the opposition parties. This 
p ase of the movement had been almost exclusively an Awami 
ea^e show and, therefore, had not been looked upon favoura- 
b y by the NAP led by Maulana Bhashani. The NAP had 
always looked upon itself as the only alternative to the Awami 
3nd was reluctant to see its rival make 
sensitive issue of provincial autonomy, 
mn announced its support to the autonomy 

separate 14-point programme on 
leader*! nr’tt, a capture the movement while the 

amonc onn were in jail. But lack of unity 

the move^p^ t leaders had by then eroded the strength of 
maintained " mitial momentum could no longer be 


lack of t'or the NAP's 

evident after 1962 

Pakistani radiLis had ttr'f 

assessment of the Aviih’ " started to re-evaluate their 
to fed certain Even the NAP had been aWe 

>ng- In fact, IvlLkna Rh=.cK government’s think- 

tion to Peking in had led a semi-official delega- 

the Chinese kadershin nof he was advised by. 

and “give ^ ^ t*oduly embarrass President Ayub 

nee to deepen our ’friendship with your 



government.’’’ 
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It is undoubtedly true that between 1963 and 1966, the 
i Ai. Which broadly represented the left in East Bengal 
«as rather lukewarm in its support to the autonomy movement 
or tor that matter any anti-Ayub struggle. The NAP had to 
aier pay dearly for this attitude during this crucial period in 
the autonomy struggle. This may also help to partially explain 
the poor showing of the Bhashani group of the NAP in the 1970 
elections. One of the reasons why Sheikh Mujib and the Awami 
I^guc found the decks clear for them to take over the leader¬ 
ship of the autonomy movement virtually unchallenged was this 
voluntary withdrawal of the Bengali (eft from the arena of anti- 
Ayub agitation. It was only in late 1968 that the NAP, by then 
split irrevocably, found itself in the thick of the agitation ; but 
by then it was too late. 

It would not be out of place here to quote at some length 
the remarks made by Mujib’s semi-official autobiographer 
regarding Sheikh Mujib’s social and political ideas and the social 
philosophy of his party. This would put the Awami League’s 
struggle in perspective and also help the reader to understand 
the Awami Leaguc-NAP tussle for leadership which emerged in 
the next phase of the movement. According to Kazi Ahmed 
Kamal, 

“Sheikh Mujib is in essence a moderate politician. He 
feels the extremists are deflecting (sic) the country’s destiny. 
The conservatives .with their slogan of Islam as their only 
ideology and the leftist parties with their avowal to bring a 
new social order disconcert him... Sheikh Mujib has been 
deft in dealing with the dissidents in his own party...since 
the Awami League party stretches all the way from right 
wingers to virtual socialists. The middle of the road headed 
by Sheikh Mujib spreads wider than ever and is reflected in 
his speeches and statements...lf Sheikh Mujib talks of social¬ 
ism, it is socialism blended with liberal democracy, not the 


9. Tarici AU, J’Msra/i: MW/ery Rule dr People's Power 1 London, 
1970, p, 140, quoting Maulana Bhasbani’s interview with the author. 
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socialism of Karl Marx as practised in the communist totali¬ 
tarian society. Sheikh Mujib has abiding faith in democracy— 
the socialist democracy of Great Britain which he imbibed 
as a disciple of his leader Suhrawardy. When he talks of 
peasant Worker Raj as he did on the 11 th January 1970 he 
visua ises a State not the dictatorship of the proletariat as 
e p rase may misconstrue but a democratic state with the 
vita economic enterprises such as juic.tradc, big industries, 
insurance .and banks nationalised for the benefit of 
e pv.oplc.„lt (the Awami League) is a party of mass appeal 
middL" of leadership spread among the lower 


®'™*ocring throughout 1967 and 
aSvl L r 1969 when the 

also A ^"1' in West Pakistan 

continued ifTtar ° combinations, however, 

East Bencal’s Pakistani political scene before 

1969 1967 saw showdown with the ruling junta in 

the octoeenarian i Pakistan and the latter by 

the result of the delayed cLm^nr’’ i^® was partially 

communist movement on c- m the international 

of the NAP was cxcUkh 'm neither group 

factions of the NAp'' ^in character. Both the 
ranging from the social-demr.? Polyglot groups 

the Moscow vari^y in Th Marxists (of 

““""in Ite Bhastadg" 

liin stronger and the“PPnared lobe 
League’s dominance in Pa Tn ' ^ ohallenger to the Awami 
‘*tie to the personality of P°l'tios. This was partly 

-— Maulana which commanded 


'®- ttazi Ahmed Kama), 


<’P cit., pp. 35^ 38,44^49 
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immense personal loyally from the peasantry of northern and 
northeastern Bengal and partly because of the better organiza¬ 
tion of the communists within this group. In addition, the 
labour and peasant wings of the united party, led.by Mohammed 
Toaha and Abdul Huq respectively, had also fallen to the share 
of the Bhashani wing of the NAP. The Muzaffar group suffer¬ 
ed from the malaise of irrelevance as the Awami League was 
forced to take increasingly radical postures in order to mobilize 
the masses. By 1970 the NAP (Muzatfar) had become almost 
indistinguishable from the Awami League except in terms of 
leadership. 


The intelligence service of the Ayub regime must have kept 
Islamabad informed of the increasing (though as yet under¬ 
ground) momentum that the autonomy movement, with the 
Awami League in its vanguard, was picking up. This may ex¬ 
plain why in January 1968 it was announced that Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman and 34 others—including some Bengali 

members of the civil service and the armed forces—would e 

tried for treason. They were accused of conspiring with India 
against the territorial integrity of PakiMan with the aim o 
separating East Bengal from West Pakistan, The case wa 
termed the “Agartala Conspiracy Case” since, according to the 
Government of Pakistan, the whole plan had been worked ou 
and decided upon in Agartala in India. 


This was a last-ditch effort on the part of the regime to 
discredit Sheikh Mujib and the Awami League in the eyes ol 
the East Bengali people. As it turned out, the effort proved 
counter-productive. The conspiracy case and Mujib s “"tmui S 
confinement in prison since 1966 gave Muji tie ® 
martyr and he came to be looked upon as t e 
man of Bengali aspirations and the unchallenged eader of Eas 
Bengal’s national movement. By this time the 

Bengal was unmistakably taking on more 
of a national movement. It no longer 

autonomy alone ; H had become a struggle for the assertion 
a nation’s right to honourable existence. 

Meanwhile, President Ayub Khan was incapacitated for 
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^eral weelcs in March-April 1968 because of a serious illness. 

® pre immary attack of succession fever that followed the 
^ resi ent s temporary (or what was expected to be pennanenO 
incapacitation provided to the people of both West Pakistan and 
enga a public view of the chinks in the regime’s armour. 

regime waited for an opportune moment 
was 1968 when a full scale agitation 

West p ^g^inst the Ayub regime in the urban areas of 
* the nenX'^ ^ <^emanding political freedom so long denied to 
it >nt irr \ soon spread lo East Bengal where 

comnlete ^ enmeshed with the Bengali demand for 

Khan wh^ autonomy. Field Marshal Ayub 

decade was sn ^ Pakistani scene like a colossus for a 
on swept away in this torrent of disiontent. 



4 


The Tidal Wave 


The Ayub regime was brought down bytiic two movements—- 
ior political freedoms in West Pakistan and for autonomy in 
East Bengal—acting in conjunction The two movements acted 
lo reinforce each other and the popular outburst reached such a 
pitch that President Ayub Khan had to capilnialc. 

As far as East Bengal was concerned, the demand for 
political freedom—which boiled down to a restoration of parlia¬ 
mentary democracy based on universal adult franchise-was an 
integral part of the Bengali struggle for autonomy. The Bengali 
demands, however, went much beyond that and encompassed 
not only Mujibur Rahman’s six-point programme but also East 
Bengal’s representation in a future National Assembly on the 
basis of its population, i.e., 54 per cent according to the 1961 
census. There was another strand of thought in the overall 
East Bengali struggle represented by the NAP and its Sramik 
Federation and Krishak Samiti which demanded a radical re¬ 
structuring of the socio-economic order in East Bengal in addi¬ 
tion to the transformation of the political order. Maulana 
Bhashani and his colleagues were the foremost spokesmen of 
this demand. 

In West Pakistan also, the anti-Ayub agitation was not 
completely cohesive. While the anti-establishment Zulfikar 
Ali Bhutto had been able to capture- the imagination of the 
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young and had been able to transform what had begun initially 
as a student revolt into a full-scale agitation for Ay^b’s removal, 
the old-style politicians wailing in the wings had also joined 
in for the kill once they saw the regime tottering on the brink 
of collapse. Daultana, Qayyum Khan and Mawabzada Mas- 
rullah were among them. Air Marshal Asghar Khan, former 
Air Chief, had also joined the fray. Among these various 
West Pakistani groups', it was only Bhutto’s Pakistan People’s 
Party (PPP) which had the semblance of a socio-economic 
programme ; the rest were merely demanding a return to the 
pre-1958 conditions and the revival of the 1956 constitution 
which had been abrogated in 1958. 


The growth in the strength of the urban middle class which 
had resulted from Ayub’s industrialization policy in West 
Pakistan, the decrease in the real wages of the industrial worker, 
the repressive policies of the regime regarding educational 
institutions, the alienation of the emerging entrepreneurial 
class from the regime because of the latter’s support to the 
established.monopoly houses, Ayub’s acceptance of the Tash¬ 
kent Declaration despite propaganda regarding Pakistan s 
“victory” in the 1965 war—all these had combined to make the 
oppressive political system very galling to the urban sections 
in West Pakistan. The 1965 elections had also proved that 
Ayub’s base for political support even in West Pakistan was 
predominantly in the rural areas. With the President’s illness 
and the ensuing scrarahle for power among his close associates 
it had become clear that the time to strike was ripe. 


As WM expected, the students, the best organized and the 
most militant section of the urban population, took the lead in 
the agitation which was initiated as a result of a small incident 
concerning smuggled goods from Landi Kotal between the 

Ike authorities in early Novem- 
' utto, who was on the look out for a cause tc 
made the students’cause hi: 
cities of throughout th. 

cave the r ^kutto’s arrest on November 13,1968 

E cause its first martyr. Bhutto’s leadership of thi 
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wac tn became his greatest political asset and 

PPP -n responsible for the phenomenal showing of his 

‘^1‘^ctions of December 1970 in West Pakistan.i 

convulsions, the regime’s strategy 
stud.n, ° °^“8r3duated retreat.” First, it accepted the 
insft t^cmands regarding conditions in the educational 

wE;I ” enough. President Ayub, mean- 

anolhe^r°'’"'^''*-°" J969, that he would not seek 

1970 existing term was coming to an end in early 

Avuh I'ol assuage the popular anger. President 

rest advisers decided to accept the demand for the 

a/i, parliamentary democracy based on universal 

franchise. 


in fh ^ niO''c for it immediately created a split 

^ e opposition ranks. As far as the old guard from West 
concerned, this was their one and only demand, 
saffi^ri™ represented by Bhulto-were not completely 
of A chance that, with the exit 

yub almost certain and the return to parliamentary demo- 
acy assured, the agitation in West Pakistan would die down. 

0 IS Was a correct assessment of the situation ; while certain 
jeetive social conditions had been responsible for the anti- 
^ yu upsurge in West Pakistan, they bad neither been fully 
xp oited nor the interests of the new social classes articulated 
^ a cogent and cohesive fashion. Bhutto made political 
apilal out of this situation, but, except for talking in vague 
rnis about the creation of a new order, the only concrete 
point on which he could harp upon was the removal of Presi- 
f 'll, Khan. Once that was on the cards, there was no 
Pi'ogramme of action around which public could be 
0 I ized. The main thrust of the movement in West Pakistan 
^^as ound to attenuate into small streams which were unable 
j I any further collective pressure on the regime in 

amabad. The regime’s home- base was, therefore, at least 

.Vom-' of these questions have been dealt with in greater detail in 

"‘ar (New Delhi). No. 117, May J969. 
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temporarily, secured. 


The situation in East Bengal was vastly different. The 
demand for a return to parliamentary democracy was itt' 
extricably linked in East Bengal with the demands for pro¬ 
vincial autonomy and. proportionate representation .in the 
National Assembly. The break between the leadership of 
the two wings v/as very evident as early as March 1969, 
President Ayub had called a Round Table Conference (RTC) 
of opposition leaders to discuss the political situation. Tlic 
leaders of the opposition parties from both wings, including 
the Awami League, had banded themselves together into a 
Democratic Action Committee (DAC) in February 1969. The 
two significant exceptions were the NAP (Bhashani) in East 
Bengal and Bhutto’s PPP in West Pakistan. Both these par¬ 
ties refused to attend the RTC called by the President. Dndcr 
mounting pressure the government v/as forced to v/ithdraw the 
A^rtala Conspiracy case and release Sheikh Mujibur Rahman 
representative of the Awami Leagns 


President Ayub announced his decision ter restore parlia- 
on universal adult franchise at the 
At his instance it also 
grew mat all other issues including those of provincial auto- 

unitlnwJ^P Assembly, and the one 

blv whirl, decided by the National Assem- 

W? after its election on the basis of adult 

mula the the old parity for- 

Seffrot an equal number of represen- 

decision had been tevS'bvfh Apparently, the 

for political frrra ’ " regime that while the demand 

nciai autonomy was to be resisted at any cost. 

mor?tha'!( PoHticians represented at the RTC were 

other Ayub formula. The fact that 

issues were nos,rv,^'°” Parliamentary democracy all other 

ST,? "" '^«y- 

about this docisTon ««' 
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Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, Niiruf Amin and S. M. Murshed~all 
from East Bengal. 

Immediately after the RTC, Sheikh Mujib announced that 
Ihe DAC was dead as dodo since West Pakistani leaders had 
etrayed the interests of East Bengal. It would be worthwhile 
lo point out here that at tliat stage Sheikh Mujibur Rahman’s 
commitment to the unity and integrity of Pakistan was intense 
3nd sincere as was clearly depicted in his speech at the RTC. 
Sheikh Mujib had started by stating that “the nation today is 
experiencing a crisis which has shaken its very foundations. 
Por ail of us who love the nation and recall the sacrifices which 
were made to create Pakistan, this is a time of grave anxiety.” 
He ended his speech on the following note : “Let us strive 
together to lift our beloved Pakistan out of the tragic situation 
m which she is placed, and to lay the constitutional foundation 
for a real, living, Federal Parliamentary Democracy, which 
will secure for the people of Pakistan full political, economic 
and social justice. Only this strong and united Pakistan 
can face the future with hope and confidence, Pakistan 
Zindabad.”- 

Thc attitude adopted by the leaders of West Pakistan must 
have disillusioned Sheikh Mujibur Rahman as far as prospects 
of cooperation between the 'political leaderships of the two 
wings were concerned. He had expected that the regime would 
be intransigent, but it is reasonably certain that his expecta¬ 
tions about the opposition leaders from West Pakistan were 
different. In simple terms, the RTC’s achievements boiled 
down to this : West Pakistani leaders, once their demand for 

the restoration of parliamentary democracy was conceded, re¬ 
fused to support East Bengal’s twin demands for autonomy and 
representation in the National Assembly on the basis of popu¬ 
lation Since these demands hurt the interests of the West 
Pakistani (especially Punjabi) opposition as well as the Pakis¬ 
tani establishment, these opposition leaders were understand, 
ably less than enthusiastic in their support for them. One can 


2. Dawn (Karachi), March 14,1969. 
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not lost*'on^9h lessons of this experience were 

S of 21 ? After lh/epf»de pros- 

'Vest Pakisis between the leaders of East Bengal and 
Wines foliowM remote. The politics of the two 

RTC of March 1969 ““”68- I" fact, after the 

between the irn- ’ hardly any point of contact 

ter^r 2 r,;”p ?" »"d ift «»"- 

“"'i'.'-ftofhrDeceLr 1970 elee- 

League and the PPP r *^cgan between the Awami 

Pakistan. The nol'r T Pcst-election political structure of 
links between ^ho .' tlistinct from the governmental, 

Len in March 1959'^'^ "'^‘’c irreparably bro- 

a result of the simLTLu^^ opposition as 

RTCtomeetEasTBeL^- 

ched off a storm ofnrot^ Senuine demands immediately tou- 
anti-Ayub uprising the^* • ^ ’’68“^ 

normal, and the fa;iiir/> ia East Bengal was far from 

mands gave strength to i Bengal’s de- 

conference as an exercise i^fufTr^ ridiculed the 


The Students Action r 

forefront of the anti-Avuh ’'^en in t] 

fJopted an eleven-poinTn 
in itc p,.„-• i^oint programme _ 


,„g anti-AvTiK 

a opted an eleven-point nr Last Bengal, ii j 

^ Its economic and more radi 

League’s programing contents than the Awa 

"crs in the SAC Was the 'p dominant pa 

^P^L), the student wing of Pakistan Students Leaj 
““vementwasincrea^ngl vi. League, the stud, 

^Portant compone^u oJ Tbe other t 
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failure of the RTC, the agitation in East Bengal had spread to 
the countryside. The rural areas of Dinajpur, Rangpur, 
Bogra, Rajshahi and Myniensingh in northern Bengal-the 
stronghold of the NAP’s Krishaki Samiti-were up in arras. 


Sheikh Mujib must have taken all these factors into con¬ 
sideration when he denounced the RTC and the DAC immedia- 
ately after the end of Conference. In addition to being a 
genuine expression of East Bengali sentiments, Sheikh Mujib s 
stand after the RTC was also a superb tactical move to keep 
the leadership of the autonomy movement securely in the hands 
of the Awami League in spite of the fact that it had participate 
in the Round Table Conference. 

Following the failure of the RTC to meet East Bengali de 
mands, the law and order situation in East Bengal continue 
to deteriorate.' A number of Bengali collaborators of t e 
were manhandled, their property destroyed, and some o' 
even killed. According to Tariq All’s testimony, “ 

Bengal the peasants stopped all payments due to the govern 
ment and some villages elected People’s Courts to try t e 
‘evil gentry’. About a dozen revenue officers, bureaucra s a 
basic democrats were tried and executed. ^ 


The gravity of the law and order situation in East Bengal 
was also exaggerated by the government-controlled mass in^e i 
in order to provide an excuse for the regime totry ano er 

atmartiallaw. This confirmed the earlier suspicion tha 

'he ruling clique had reconciled itself to the . 

parliamentary democracy in Pakistan, it stuc to i s 
that the Bengali demand for effective political an * • 

noray must be resisted at all costs. Effective p 
autonomy threatened all the fundamental assumptions 
Pakistan’s political structure had been -tatjve 

supremacy of the permanent executive over .P. „ • j, 

institutions ; the dominance of West Pakistan, especi ^ 
over East Bengal; and the financial autonomy o 


3. Tariq Ali, Pakistan ; Military Ruk or People’s Power 7 London. 
' 970 . p. 213 , 
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Winch meant in real termi a very ttipji level of expenditure 
(approx.maicIy 55»/, of the artnuaf revenue budne.)on Iht up- 
evnenHa forces. While iuch a hiph level of defence 

it Ind ■ "o^jostificd in terms of a presumed Indian threat, 

» «5ttc!£ 

omination of the western wing over f-asi Ikngal. 

on Mwh clamped down for a second lime in Pakistan 

power -0 th ’ ^«s'dent Ayub Khan handed over 

Svl of the Army. General A.M. 

Febntarv' p" •.«' reported that ns early as mid- 

proclaim* nv,rr‘f?"', ^sked the Army Chief to 

ntoodofihewuni'ryhad/Tr”’'^' 

The militarv inn K ^ ^another course of action, 

b se We” ^venin his own home 

1569, the Army had the nit 

of not l^dng been too lost by 1971. 

essentially a civilian <tn"- identified with what wMS 

Ayub Khan. L headed by Fi^^ 

relatively clean. rniagc, the Army’s hands were 

immediately or’asll!!''^*^"* i’^d to make it clear 

government and nothi^^'^" ^l^oc that his was an interim 

power for the “creationm- 

mem of a constitution »hc cstablish- 

strategy- followed duriml ''"""’‘""I”*- As a result of the 

l^an also declared that h President Yahya 

the concessions made bv »L r ■'’t^ntion of going back upon 
of adult franchise and m President on the questions 

President and Chief iJ ®mcntary government. The new 
announced that politicat n 1-^w Administrator further 

“1 activity Will remain suspeSed »“n, 

^— — __ hll tempers cooled doyvn”. 

'• March 27. 1969. 
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could vlrf wpTi, General Yahya Khan 

considerab V If ^ain time 

EastBengJ the tempo of the movement in 

admirably, if wv the aim then the General succeeded 
^0 further acen ' military junta some breathing space, 

promised that Popuiar sentiments, the new government 
E^crtain envor elections as soon as feasible, 

sioner Jnctt.v""!!!!!. ^P°^®®mcn like Chief Election Commis- 
was apDoinmr) % t. ^attar and Mr. A.R. Cornelius (who 
ever declared fh ^^an’s Law Minister in mid-1969) how- 
middle of 1071 ”tartial law would continue at least until the 
whom the “A ^c^owhile. Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, against 
was also f Conspiracy Case” had been lifted earlier, 
the char^”' Dacca High Court 

the Defen against him by the Ayub regime under 

jtidiciai” ^ t, Rules for making an allegedly “pre- 

the siif.nr.' March 20, 1966. The speech had outlined 

m programme for East Bengal’s autonomy. 

*T'I 

clans In also used West Pakistan's right wing politi- 

demand*f” ^he leaders of the Jamaat-e-IsIami, to engineer a 
the l 95 g ^ return to the 1956 constitution. The revival of 
Intcre ®°'’^titution would have adequately protected the 
us we*if ° Pakistani, especially Punjabi, politicians 

the • rnilitary junta. That document had enshrined 

the parity between the two wings of Pakistan in 

centr Assembly. It had also given more powers to the 

bure ^ ^ ^®®cptuble to East Bengal. The military- 

establishment .had also found that under the 1956 
had been successful in controlling the old-stvie 
'Clans and was bent, on a repeat performance. 


sha ” olher hand, reaction from East Bengal was both 
g negative. The entire spectrum of representative 

Nap opinion ranging from the Awami League to the 

jQ. ^®hashani) rejected the suggestion for the revival of the 
constitution out of hand and termed it an underhand 
ct od of perpetuating the iniquitous power structure that had 
revailed in Pakistan. The Awami League President, Sheikh 
ujibur Rahman, demanded the framing of a new constitution 
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on the bash of his parlv’s six-point programme and the eleven- 
point programme of the Students Action Committee (SAC). In 
a statement issued in Dacca on June 22. 1969 , he demanded 
“immediate arrangements to hold direct elections on the basis 
of universal adult franchise and representation on the basis of 
population.Leaders of the smaller units of West Pahistan 
were also opposed to the revival of the 1956 Constitution since 
it envisaged the continuance of the one unit scheme in West 
Pakistan to v/hich they were opposed. 


In the meanwhile. President Yahya Khan had undertaken 
^veral tours of West Pakistan and E-asi Bengal ostensibly to 
hold consultations with the political leaders of the two wings 
on the future set up in Pakistan. General Yaltva Khan anno¬ 
unced on November 28. 1969, that as a result'of these con¬ 
sultations that he had had with leaders of different hues, he had 
regrettably come to the conclusion that it was not possible for 
em to evolve a consensus on “certain major issues relating 
constitution.” Tlic General, however, did 
“ considerable narrowing down of 
nmong the politicians regarding the three major 

Prcs(deni'v*^i!”!'''Ji."' provincial autonomy, 

dissolve '^’-roforc, announced his decision to 

^ The TationTVf ’v’ -P--ntation to East Bengal 

accept-Tin nr!n°" f ‘1!®'°"'*' ^'hile the President 

as it does of Pakistan as long 

country”, he decLr'L and solidarity of the 

autonomy schem»' to formulation of the 

to be electedAssembly 
1970), General Yahya Vhl’ December 7, 

Hftthebanonnolitiii announced his decision to 

pohiu:al activHy with cEect from January 1970.* 


,mp ,1,, 


one unit in 


6 
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West Pakistan was a masterly stroke aimed at neutralizing the 
potential support in West Pakistan for East Bengal’s autonomy 
demand. It took the wind out of the autonomists’ sails in Sind 
and NWFP whose main plank was the break up of one unit 
in West Pakistan. Incidentally, these were the groups-the 
nap under Wali Khan in N WFP and the Sind United Front 
under G.M. Syed in Sind- which would have been the Awarai 
League’s potential allies in any future political set up in 
Pakistan. 


That this gamble paid off became very clear w, i the com¬ 
plete rout of the Sind autonomists and the not very happy 
showing of the Pathan autonomists in the elections of 1970. 
President Yahya Khan’s strategy paid handsome dividends 
when the actual showdown between Islamabad and Dacca 
became inevitable. With this source of discontent removed, at 
least the NWFP and Sind became further integrated into the 
West Pakistani system. While Baluchistan may have remained 
a question mark, its importance in Pakistani politics (because 
of its sparse and scattered population, its low level of po itici 

zation and its small representation in the National Assembly) 

has remained, and will continue to be, marginal. 


Thus the process of East Pakistan’s isolation got well 
way. At the same time, however. President Yahya K.han 
realized that unless some gestures were made to ast enga 
on its two major.demands of proportionate representation an 
provincial autonomy, it would be very difficult to preven an 
immediate political explosion- in that part of the coun ry. 
Therefore, while announcing his intention to hold 
elections, President Yahya Khan also announced his decision 
to accord the eastern wing representation in t e ‘ 
legislature proportionate to its population. This, . 

the Census of 1961, meant approximately 54 per 
conceded the demand for one-man-one-vote, t c J . 
on to declare that the question of - nstp 

extent of autpnomy) would be decided by the e e 
tuent-cum-National Assembly. 

These concessions to East Bengali sentiments were made 
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apparently under the impression lhamo East Bengali party, 
including the Awami League, would be able to receive such 
overwhelming support in East Pakistan as to muster an absolute 
majority in the National Assembly, and a coalition with 
certain West Pakistani forces would become inevitable. 
This calculation was made on the basis of the well-known 
antipathy between the Awami League and the National Awaini 

Party led by Maulana Bhashani—the second most important 

group in East Bengal-which seemed to preclude any major 
post-electoral understanding among East Bengali politicians. 
The President and his advisers had apparently also calculated 
that the rightist parlies like the Jamaat-i-lslami, various factions 
of the Muslim League and Nurul Amin’s Pakistan Democratic 
arty (PDP) would be able to gain a respectable number of 
seats in East Bengal thus effectively preventing the Awami 

ea^e from achieving anywhere near an absolute majority in 
the National Assembly. 


u,- v' ^o all this, the President issued a Legal Frame' 

orK Order (LFO) on March 30, 1970, which was to provide 
a under which the elections were to be conducted 

Among other things, the LFO 
bvthef constitutional document passed 

bly was to President, and the National Assem- 

cation Mn Prorident refused such aulhenti- 

the exclusive'^n°'^^'^’ reserved to the President 

LFO and such 'nterpretation of any provision of the 

to be questioneV"'^"^'^^^^'”" 

not the Natinnat T ^ourt. Again, the President and 
to make anv amenr*™^^^ exclusive power 

set down not Since the LFO had 

elections were fr, n ^ ^otialities according to which the 
stantive provisions to h”" included a number of sub- 

including the FunAa " '"'^rporated in the new constitution— 
Directive Principles Principles, the Preamble, and the 

the LFO (Provisions 25 

ous discretionarv nnw^ the President tremend- 

had also mentioned importance. The LFO 

H the National Assembly failed to 
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LPO p ^ elections would be held. Under the 

army’ the interests of the 

stafiK nf Pakistani establishment, was accorded the 

future? ^“P«ntc arbiter of the country’s constitutional 


niimr, • down to the simple proposition that the 

. ® J^tHa had decided almost al! important issues, including 

oni*°<T provisions, beforehand and had left 

y le issue of the extent of provincial autonomy hanging. In 
vay. President Yaliya Khan himselfrorced East Bengali poli- 
ics to revolve around the autonomy issue during the months 
lor to the elections. By doing so, he committed a funda- 
oienta! mistake. 

It is interesting to note that it was Maulana Bhashani who 
was t e first to denounce categorically the Presidents post- 
decision on the autonomy issue. According to 
to AP leader, just as President Yahya Khan had dissolved 
e one unit in 'Vest Pakistan prior to the elections, he 
to'p issued an order granting provincial autonomy 

° ast Pakistan so as to remove the issue altogether from the 
e ectoral arena. ' At one stage, Maulana Bhashani and his NAP 
so threatened to boycott the elections unless the demand for 
provincial autonomy was granted before the elections were 


On (he, other hand, the Awami League did not object to a 
ecision on autonomy being shelved for the time being, and 
> Was probably the only East Bengali party not to denounce 
0 postponement. The reasons for this stance were obvious, 
le autonomy plank was not only the election platform of the 
wami League but liad become its very raison d'etre. With 
I IS issue decided one way or the other, the League’s hold on 
e electorate would have declined seriously. If President 
shya Khan had • accepted the demand, whether on the basis 


B a ^ references to the Legal Framework Order are from S.G.M. 
“aaruddin, Eleciion Handbook im, Karachi 1970. pp. 118-30. 
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of the Awami League’s six-point programme or some formula 
which came quite close to it, the Awami League’s electoral- 
prospects might have been seriously threatened since the main 
plank'of the party would have become irrelevant. On the 
other hand, if the regime’s response had been less than satis¬ 
factory from the Bengali point of view, the League might have 
found itself faced with a protest movement, which had very 
likelihood of turning violent and opening up two dangers ; one, 
the leadership of the movement passing into the hands of more 
extremist elements ; and two, the elections- receding into the 
ackground and with them the chances of the Awami League 
coming to power in East Bengal. 


The two provisions of the LFO granting the powers of auth- 
enti^tion and interpretation to the President came in for a 
good deal of criticism in East Bengal and by Bhutto’s PFP 

I'l'i ^ Mujibur Rahman announced that 

hile he and his party condemned the LFO because of these 
provisions at the same time they had decided to participate 

^ I-PO as they considered 

nrosramm"^ F referendum on the Awami League’s six-point 
autonomy.8 That the Awami League 
autonomv " the elections into a referendum on its 

the Itecame very clear during the course of 

Mujib’s Radinr^^^'^" which reached its climax in Sheikh 

programme Thk l emphasis was, on the six-point 

broadcast “nr according to Sheikh Mujib’s 

regional injustire"'^ a rational solution to this problem of 
political reoresenirr. ^^rger allocations by 

ed areas Would onlv ' and the other under-develop- 

viability of the threaten the 

is the re-orderine of The only feasible solution 

regional autonomy to structure by giving full 

six-point formula Sn h units on the basis of our 

include the power of m ^“*unoray in order to be effective must 
___^naging the economy. This is why we 
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insist upon fcdcraline units having control over monetary and 
fiscal policy and foreign exchange earnings and other powers to 
negotiate foreign trade and aid."’ 


A number of otltcr factors wliich had not been fuHy ealcu- 
Iiitcd by the inilitnrj-regime also helped the Awami League, 
fitis is why the sweeping victory that the Awami League achic- 
'’Cd in the elections in Fast Bengal came as sucli a surprise to 
file ruling junta in Islamabad. According to the evidence pre¬ 
sented by .Anthony Mascarenhas, as late as a week before 
file elections, the intelligence agencies of the Pakistan Govern¬ 
ment were projecting the following results in the National 
Assembly elections: Awami League—80 scats; Qayyum Muslim 
League—70 ; Council Muslim League—40; NAP (Wali-Muzaffar) 
35 ; Ppp—25.‘1 The generals in Islamabad had not gauged 
foully the sense of accumulated resentment harboured by the 
Bengalis, a resentment which had resulted from a deep-seated 
feeling of political incfTcclivcncss and economic stagnation. 
The vote in 1970 was, in essence, a vote of no-confidence in 
Islamabad. Therefore, all those parties like the Jamaat-i- 
Islami, the PDF, and the various factions of the Muslim 
League, which were linked in the popular mind with the estab- 
h’shment in Islamabad suffered almost collective extinction as far 
East Bengal was concerned. 


Only the parlies to the left of the Awami League, with in¬ 
digenous bases in East Bengal, could have provided a viable 
alternative to the Awami League. But a number of factors 
combined to neutralize their appeal. First and foremost was 
the fact that once the elections had taken on the nature of a 
referendum then obviously the Awami League as the van¬ 
guard of what had now become the “national movement in 
East Bengal tended to monopolize the votes. Class distinc¬ 
tions Were temporarily submerged in the tide of nationalist 
euphoria. Though no two historical analogies arc completely 


9. Doii'/I, October 29,1970. 

10. Anthony Mascarenhas, TSe itope o/ Bangta Delhi, 1971, 
P. 56. 
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correct, it v/ouM not be very far from the truth to say that the 
AwamL League tended to take on the character of the Indian 
National Congress in the years, immediately preceding the 
independence of India. 

As far as the parlies of the Left—the NAP (Muzaffar) and 
the NAP (Bhashani)—are concerned, the- former, since 1967 
when it split from the parent body, had been very much on the 
fringe-of the left movement in East Bengal. In fact, by 1970 
it had become indistinguishable from the Avvami League in the 
eyes of the common people. This had tended to make it 
redundant in East Bengali politics. Muzaffar Ahmed, in fact, 
tried his best to enter into an electoral alliance with the 
Awami League, but his offer was turned down by the Awaffli 
League leadership. 


The Bhashani (or pro-Peking) wing of the NAP, thou^ 
dominated by committed Marxists on the organizational side, 
was not exclusively a communist party. It was an umbrella 
under which various shades of leftists, from social democrats 
to Maoists, had found shelter. Maulana Bbashani’s personal 
charismatic hold on the peasants of East Bengal, especially in 
northern and north-eastern Bengal, was, and continues to be, 
great. At one stage, after political activity was resumed in Pakis* 
f observers had expected that the Bhashani- 

^ ^ ■'^ouW pose a serious challenge to .the Awami League 

M v,ou emerge as the second largest party in East Bengal- 
However as it turned out, the NAP’s challenge to the Awami 
gus fizzled out quite a few months before the elections. 
The ^2"'= of the NAP and once again 

ortraLcUnn v 

left the ^ ambles. A number of committed Marxists 

They arL Jit” elections, 

of a socialist f Pa<’dcipation would not serve the ends 

Several oth^r r J’ was not the end of the matter. 

incesramly -untihhrpa’ny TcL Personalities, quanellcd 

s«ir. As a rrc„i, n ‘^'O’amed only a shadow of its former 
'' result of c! ihtir . 1 -- .... . . 


no pos' 


As •> r i only a shaUosv of Us lormer 

iSijt - 

' -ni it..clfasa viable sodalist altemalK-c to 
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fo League, in fact, it could put up only 15 candidates 

Bengali constituencies in the National Assem- 

d ^ ^ elections, Maulana Bhashani (very wisely) 

e to boycott the polls using the November cyclone as 
an excuse. 


snnir to all this, the Awami League, having become 

sort of a catch-all party, found within its ranks a growing 
num er of radicals. At least a section of the radical left must 
ave come to the conclusion that it would serve their ends 
efter if they worked with the Awami League—the party at 
east of the. “near future”. One foreign correspondent in Dacca 
reported on the eve of the election : “For the present the radi- 
^ 3re working with—and no doubt believe they are working 
rough Sheikh Mujibur Rabman.”^r jjjjj ^^35 one of the 
•’tethods by which their goal of radicalisation of East Bengali 
politics could be achieved. 


But it was the natural calamity—the tidal wave—that made the 
wami League’s electoral walk-over a certainty. On the night 
0 November 12, 1970, the coastal areas of.Barisal, Patuakhali 
Khulna experienced a cyclone and tidal bore the like of 
oven the perennially cyclone-ravaged East Bengal had 
never experienced before in living memory. Approximately 
one million people were estimated to have died in the unprece- 
ented natural calamity. But what 'transformed this devasta- 
hnn into an issue of vital political significance was the failure 
° oentral government in Islamabad to respond quickly and 
0 actively to the human suffering in East Bengal. This failure 
3nd inexplicable indifference on the part of Islamabad (especially 
On the very eve of a crucial election) has been corroborated and 
thoroughly documented by foreign correspondents present 
°n the scene. To quote only one of them, “In the most drama¬ 
tic and momentous form, the failure or inability of the Centre 
to respond quickly, demonstrably and efficiently to the east 
"'ing s needs has confirmed the entire argument of Bengali 
reparation.”!- Islamabad’s callousnessand criminal apathy 


tl- Financial Times (London), December I, 1970. 
J2. /bid. 
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towards the victims of the tragedy completely destroyed any 
faith left in East Bengal in the ruling coterie in West Pakistan, 
The vote for regional autonomy, that is the vote for the Awami 
League, truly assumed the proportions of a tidal wave itself. 

The Awami League on its part, though shocked like every¬ 
one else in East Bengal, was not slow to make political capital 
out of the situation. In a statement issued to the press on 
November. 26. 1970, Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, who had just 
returned from the cyclone-affected areas, condemned the Central 
Government in no uncertain terms. He charged the Govern¬ 
ment for its “total failure...to discharge its obligations at every 
stage”, and called this “utterly appalling”. Sheikh Mujib went 
on to state ; “A massive rescue and relief operation, if launched 
within 24 hours of the occurrence, could have saved thousands 
of lives. Thousands of survivors could have been saved from 
death due to starvation, exposure and lack of medical atten¬ 
tion. Had the Navy rushed into the area it could have rescued 
thousands who had been swept into the sea. The failure to 
launch such a relief and rescue operation is unforgiveable.” He 
chided the army authorities and stated : “While we have a 
substantial army stationed in West Pakistan, it is left to British 
Marines to bury our dead in Patuakhali. While we have army 
helicopters sitting in West Pakistan, we have to wait for helicop¬ 
ters to come for relief operations from across the earth.” 
Referring to West Pakistani politicians, he inquired “And 
where are those pillars of national integration, those self-appoin¬ 
ted apostles of Islam, Maulana Maudoodi, Khan Abdul Qayyum 
Khan, Mian Murataz Daultana, Nawabzada Nasrullah Khan and 
other West Pakistani leaders today ? They have not found the 
time to come even for a day to Bangla 33esh to extend sym¬ 
pathy and succour to the survivors”. Sheikh Mujib also 
pointed an accusing finger at the central bureaucracy ; “All 
powers vest in .the Central Government and its bureaucrats. It 
is they, whom 1 accuse today of criminal neglect and discrimi¬ 
nation against Bangla Desh.” The Awami League chief ended 
on the note ; “Power must be won by the people, whether it be 
through elections, or if elections are aborted, through the 
strength of an awakened people......The urge of the people of 
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Bangla Desh for autonomy cannot be denied.Bangla Desh 

is now awake. It will give its verdict at the polls, if the polls 
are not frustrated. If the polls are frustrated, the people of 
Bangla Desh will owe it to the million who have died to make the 
supreme sacrifice of another million lives, if need be, so that ire 
can live as a free people and so that Bangla Desh can he the master 
of its own destiny 

This was the most virulent indictment of Islamabad that 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman had made up to date. It signified the 
strength of East Bengali feeling and the mood of the people of 
Bangla Desh. The results of the bjational Assembly elections held 
on December 7, 1970, reflected the Bengali mood. As a leading 
East Bengali Daily stated, “Sheikh Mujib is a phenomenon 
rather than a political leader alone. He represents a certain 
mood of the people of East Pakistan.”'^ No wonder the 
Awami League won 160 out of the 162 seats contested and 
polled 72‘6 per cent of the votes cast. The only two members 
elected to the National Assembly who did not belong to the 
Awami League were Niiru! Amin from Mymensingh and Raja 
Tridib Roy from the Chittagong Hill Tracts. With all the 7 
women’s seats reserved for East Bengal also automatically 
falling to the share of the Awami League, it now had a total 
strength of 169 out of 313 in the National Assembly. This gave 
the Awami League a clear majority (over 53 per cent) in Pakis¬ 
tan’s constitution-making body. General Yahya Khan had 
gambled and failed and Pakistan was to pay a heavy price for it. 

President Yahya had agreed to accept tlie system of “one 
man one vote”, which gave East Bengal a permanent majority 
in the federal legislature, in the hope that East Bengal will 
present a politically fragmented picture which would give him 
and the establishment ample room to manoeuvre. Tliat this 
' vvas Islamabad’s calculation is amply borne out by the state¬ 
ment made by Yahya Khan’s Minister for Communications, 
Professor G. W. Choudhury (also the President’s Constitutional 


13. Morning News, Novembers?, 1970. 

14. Pakistan Observer (Dacca), December 10, 1970. 
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Adviser and,' incidentally, a Bengali) in London on September 
10, 1970, barely three months before the elections. In a speech 
before the Pakistan Society of London, Professor Choudhury 
made two significant statements; (ci) “There is no likelihood 
of any one single party emerging either from West or East 
Pakistan,” and (b) “There is no question of East Pakistan 
members forming one single group in confrontation—if that 
comes then it means the state has come to an cnd.”^® Unfor- 
tuna'tely for President "yahya Khan his scenario turned out to 
be topsy-turvy. On December 8, 1970, President Yahya Khan 
was faced with an absolute East Bengali majority in the pro¬ 
jected National Assembly. This threatened to undermine all 
the fundamental assumptions of the system that had provided 
succour and support to the power structure in Pakistan, at whose 
apex stood General A.M. Yahya Khan—Commandcr-in-Chicf, 
Chief Martial Law Administrator and President. 


15. Quoted in Anthony Mascarenhas, op. eit., p. 57. 



Towards Confrontation 


While the first ever general elections in Pakistan did pro¬ 
duce an absolute majority for one particular party, it also 
“dramatized the seemingly unbridgeable differences between 
the two halves of the country.”* According to a leading English 
daily of Dacca, the elections “clearly showed the triumph of 
geography over history.”- To astute observers of the Pakistani 
scene, the Awami League’s clean sweep at the polls in East 
Bengal coupled with the People’s Party’s phenomenal showing 
in Punjab and Sind were indications of an impending show¬ 
down between the two wings. 

Although the successes achieved by both the Awami League 
and the PPP represented “the victory of dissent against the 
Establishment.”® the striking difference between the two was 
that while West Pakistan’s- popular aspirations, at least tem¬ 
porarily, could be partially accommodated by the junta ruling 
in Islamabad, this was ruled out as far as East Bengal’s aspi- 


1. Peter Hazelhurst in Times (London), quoted in Z>aivn (Karachi), 
December 12, 1970. 

2. Pakistan Observer (Dacca), December 22,1970. 

3. Pakistan Observer, December 10, 1970. 
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rations—presented in capsule form in the six-point programnie— 
were concerned. The Awami League’s absolute majority in 
the National Assembly threatened the power structure in Pakis¬ 
tan as it had never been threatened before and, therefore, 
brought about a reaction in March 1971 whose violence was 
commensurate with the threat. In fact, one could present a 
hypothesis which is capable of being tested in other situations 
also ; The degree of violence on the part of the establishment 
has a positive correlation with the degree of the threat posed 
to the vital interests of those who stand to benefit directly from 
a particular power structure. 

If one looks at Pakistan’s history itself, it becomes quite 
clear that the involvement of the armed forces—the instrument 
of slate power most capable of indulging in violent activity— 
was kept at a low level in ! 958 because it was realized by the 
ruling clique that the threat to the system could be contained, 
by a minimum show of force. The level of military involve¬ 
ment was escalated in 1969 when Islamabad came to the con¬ 
clusion that without recourse to such measure the power- 
structure v.'as in imminent danger of collapse at least as far as 
East Bengal was concerned. The overt involvement of the 
military in Pakistan’s politics, therefore, reached a new high 
between 1969 and 1971. For the first time since its inception, 
Pakistan had a military government in the true sense of the term. 
President Ayub Khan’s, government was basically a civilian 
■ dominated one. President Yahya Khan, unlike his predecessor, 
did not relinquish the post of Commander-in-Chief of the army. 
Serving generals of the army were appointed Governors of 
various provinces and a swift de^civilianization took place as far 
as the lop policy makers of Pakistan were concerned. In the 
days of Ayuh Khan one found civilians like Fida Hassan, Aziz 
Ahmed and Altaf Gauhar as the closest confidants of the 
President. Not so under General Yahya Khan. It was very 
clear to the bureaucratic apparatus also that the character of 
the regime had changed from a bureaucratic-military one to a 
miliiary-burcaucratic one and that the military' junta was now 
the real boss. 
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According to the evidence available, in addition to President 
Yahya Khan, six generals formed the inner circle of decision¬ 
makers in Pakistan since 1969. This circle consisted of General 
Abdul Hamid Khan, Chief of Army Staff; Lt. General S. G. M. 
M. Pirzada, Principal Staff Officer to the President; Lt. General 
Tikka Khan, Governor of East Bengal and later corps comman¬ 
der in the Chhamb-Sialkot sector; Lt. General Gul Hasan, Chief 
of the General Staff; Maj. General Umar, Chairman of the new¬ 
ly-created National Security Committee; and Maj. General Akbar 
Khan, Director of Intcr-Scrvices Intelligence. The only two 
civilians whose views mattered as far as this military junta was 
concerned were M. M. Ahmed, the President’s Economic Advi¬ 
ser and Rizvi, Director of the Civil Intelligence Bureau. But they 
also knew that their position within the charmed circle depen¬ 
ded on the sufferance of the generals. There was also an outer 
circle which consisted of the military governors of the provinces 
and the Cnmmanders-in-Chicf of the Air Force and the Navy, 
Air Marshal Rahim Khan and Vice Admiral Muzaffar Hassan 
respectively.^ The brutal crackdown of March 1971 was essen¬ 
tially a logical step that followed this militarization of the ad¬ 
ministration. As the threat to the system escalated following the 
elections of December 1970, so did the response to the threat. 

As has already been stated, the entire political structure of 
Pakistan, with or without the veneer of partiamentary democracy 
was built upon three fundamental assumptions: the supremacy 
of the executive over representative institutions; the dominance 
of West Pakistan, especially Punjab, over East Bengal; and the 
financial autonomy of the army. All three were, in fact, inter¬ 
linked and a major threat to any one of them posed correspon¬ 
ding threats to the others also. As it turned out, the Awami 
League’s phenomenal victory at the polls in December 1970 
directly threatened all the three assumptions as they had never 
been threatened before. 

The extent of the Awami League’s victory had not been anti¬ 
cipated by the regime in Islamabad; nor possibly by the Awami 

4. Anthony Mascarenhas. The Rape of Bangta Desk,'Delhi, 1971, pp. 
83-84. 
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League itself. While it had been generally expected that the 
Awami League would secure a large majority of Fast Bengali 
seats, no one had anticipated the clean sweep that it made in 
Dangla Desh. Had the Awami League’s juggernaut stopped 
even at 115 or 120 seats, as the most optimistic in East Bengal 
had expected, it would still have fallen short of a majority in the 
National Assembly. This may have forced the Awami League 
to make compromises in order to gain the support of certain 
West Pakistani elements to frame the Constitution and consti¬ 
tute the government at the centre. Even more important, the 
Awami League would then have been able to justify any 
compromise made by it to its own constituency in East Bengal 
without committing political harakiri. 

The election results upset all these calculations. The massive 
mandate that the Awami League received converted its six- 
point programme into the minimum, non-negotiablc demands 
of East Bengal. The Awami League, reflecting the mood of the 
entire province, became a prisoner of its own victory. Pressures 
began to mount both from within and outside the party that 
the sk-point programme must be considered sacrosanct and 
. implemented in full: any compromise from then on was to be 
considered a betrayal of Bangla Desh. Not only this, the 
demand was raised, with Maulana Bhashani in the lead, that 
after its massive electoral victory, the Awami League should 
immediately declare the independence of Bangla Desh. Maulana 
Bhashani, in fact, interpreted the vote for the Awami League 
as a vote for independence. Two days after the elections, 
Maulana Bhashani declared that the people of East Bengal had 
never accepted Pakistan in its then existing form. He called 
upon President Yahya Khan to hold a referendum in East 
Bengal on his demand for an independent Bangla Desh on the 
basis of the Lahore resolution which had mentioned “indepen¬ 
dent states” and not one state of Pakistan.® 

As a result of all this. Sheikh Mujibur Rahman found that 
there was very little area of manoeuvre left to him. While he had 


5. Pakistan Observer, December 10, 1970. 
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become the foremost symbol of the autonomy movement, he also 
knew that he was not indispensable to the movement. Therefore, 
he did not have the option to swim against the tide of popular 
opinion. In his post-election speech on December 19, 1970, 
following the announcement of both the National and Provin¬ 
cial Assembly results, Sheikh Mujib set the tone for the Awami 
League by declaring categorically : “I warmly thank the people 
for having given a historic verdict in favour of our six-point 
programme. We pledge to implement this verdict. There can 
be no Constitution except one which is based on the six-point 
programme. It should also be noted, however, that the 
Awami League’s stakes in the unity of Pakistan were categori¬ 
cally set forth by The People, the mouthpiece of the Awami 
League, in an editorial on December 13, 1970. The People 
observed; “In a world dominated by super powers, the 
advantages of remaining united are obvious and need no elabo¬ 
ration.Let us bury the past and start a new chapter of our 

national life with a recast mental frame and philosophy,” It 
went on to state : “As both the victorious parties are commit¬ 
ted to the creation of a welfare state based on the principle of 
social justice and elimination of exploitation, there should not 
be any insurmountable difficulty in arriving at an understanding 
in the matter of framing the first popular constitution and, 
inducting the first popular governments at the federal and 
provincial levels.”’ 

But friction was already in the air. In response to Mujffi’s 
statement of December 19^ Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, Chairman of 
the PPP (which had emerged with 81 seats in the National 
Assembly from West Pakistan), declared the very next day,: 
“No constitution could be framed nor could any government 
at the centre be run without the cooperation of the People s 
Party. The PPP was not prepared to occupy the Opposition 
Benches in the National Assembly.” Bhutto went on to declare 
that “majority alone doesn’t count in national politics. ’ Bhutto 
also declared that the PPP had won thumping majorities in the 


6. December 20, 1971. 

7. The People (Dacca), December 13, 1970. 
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provinces of Punjab and Sind, which he termed the “bastions 
of power” in Pakistan.® 

Bhutto’s statement brought forth an immediate rejoinder 
from Tajuddin Ahmed, General Secretary of the East Pakistan 
Awami League. Tajuddin Ahmed, in a statement issued on 
December 21,1970, declared that Punjab and Sind could no 
longer aspire to be “bastions of power” and that the democra¬ 
tic struggle of the people had been aimed against such “bastions 
of power”. Ahmed further declared that the Awami League, 
with an absolute majority and a clear electoral mandate, was 
quite competent to frame the Constitution and to form the 
central government.® The battle had been all but joined within 
a few days of the general elections. 


The polarisation of political altitudes between the two wings 
of Pakistan, while it threatened the country's fragile fabric of 
unity, came as a godsend to the military junta in Islamabad. 
Initially the generals ruling Pakistan had had a great deal of re¬ 
servation about the PPP’s victory because of Bhutto’s pronoun¬ 
ced anti-establishment leanings. In fact, the ruling junta had 
done their utmost to see that the PPP’s success was kept within 
reasonable limits. This is why old stalwarts like Khan Abdul 
Qay^ra Khan and the rightist parties like the Jamaat-i-Is!ami 

received the all but open support of the regime in their fight 
against the PPP. But once the PPP had emerged as the stron¬ 
gest force ^ m West Pakistan and with a clear majority of the 
West wmp seats m the National Assembly, the regime was not 
slow to change its strategy. 


.eBhutto as the stron- 
L r commanding positions 

to he Jhe provinces of the west wing, proved 

to be rather tragic as far as East Bengal was concerned A 
pel,West of 

arrogance and stubborn ness that u could do mrw. Above all, the 

i December 21,1970 

9. Pakistan Obset-ver, December 22 , 1970 
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army would not have been able to exploit such a situation to 
its advantage to the extent it did as a result of the emergence of 
the PPP with a mandate which in c0cct neutralized the Awami 
League’s victory in East Bengal. 

The emergence of a strong West Pakistani party, with a 
flamboyant and strong-willed leader like Bhutto and with the 
right, to speak for almost two-thirds of West Pakistan, seriously 
curtailed the Awami League's bargaining power. Thus, while 
the internal environment in East Bengal severely circumscribed 
the Awami League’s freedom to manoeuvre, the changes in the 
political environment in West Pakistan made it almost impos¬ 
sible that the Awami League’s demands could be met to its 
satisfaction. All the elements of a deadlock were built into the 
situation. 

At the same time, it was obvious to Bhutto that conceding 
power to Mujibur Rahman on the basis of democratic verdict 
will neither be acceptable to the Army nor to West Pakistanis 
as a whole who had long been conditioned by propaganda to 
look down upon the Bengalis. It is quite likely that Bhutto 
saw an opportunity for himself in bringing about a confronta¬ 
tion between the Army and the Awami League. Out of the 
ashes resulting from such a tragedy he could like a Phoenix 
reconstruct a new modern West Pakistan of which he would be 
the unchallenged leader. It was obvious that out of three 
parties, the Awami League, the army and Bhutto, the last had 
the most to benefit from the break up of Pakistan. Machi¬ 
avellian though it would seem, only in this light the conduct 
of Zulfikar Ali Bhutto from December 1970 onwards could be 
explained. The Army may have thought it was using him and 
he played the role of a pliable instrument. Perhaps all the 
time, with the help of his own friends in the Armed Forces, he 
was making use of them, leading them on in the narrow path' 
of ultimate ignominy and defeat when political power would 
have to be transferred to him. At present this view is no more 
than a tentative hypothesis and events in the next few months 
may validate or disprove this. 

The army occupied the most pivotal place in this Awami 
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League-army-PPP triangle. Because of the impending show¬ 
down between the two major political parties, the army seemed 
to hold the balance to Pakistan’s constitutional future. As a 
result of this peculiar set of circumstances, it was clear that the 
dice was heavily loaded against the Awami League and, there¬ 
fore, against East Bengal, While General Yahya Khan, on his 
visit to Dacca in mid-January 1971, had called Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman “the future Prime Ivlinister of the countrythree days 
later he explicitly accepted the “two majority parties” theory— 
the Awami League in East Bengal and the PPP in West Pakis¬ 
tan-propounded by Bhutto. Talking to newsmen in Bhutto’s 
home-town of Larkana in Sind, President Yahya Khan went on 
record to state that “the people have given their decision in 
favour of the majority parties."'^'' 

As has already been stated, the threat to the vital interests 
of the ruling junta from the Awami League's absolille majority 
was of a much more fundamental and immediate nature than 
the thr^t posed by Bhutto and his party. While Bhutto was 
in touch with the middle ranks and perhaps some of the seniors 
too of the^rmed Forces the Awami League had no truck with 
the Armed Forces. Therefore, the Army’s decision to use 
Bhutto in its impending confrontation v/ith East Bengal was 
very logical. Bhutto, on his part, had seen the writing on the 
wall. Despite his massive victory in Punjab and Sind, his sup¬ 
porters in the projected National Assembly were not more than 
half the total strength of the Awami League. Thus the PPP 
was relegated to the position of a permanent minority for the 
next five years or so. The PPP could have only marginally 
affected the framing of the constitution and would have in all 
probability been denied a share in the central government. To a 
person of Bhutto’s temperament this was extremely galling. Five 
years was too long a time for him to wait; and he was afraid 
that his charisma may wear off fast because of his demonstrated 
political impotence at the centre. 


10. Pakistan Observer, Januaiy 15, 1971 , 

11 . Dokb, Januaiy 18, 1971, 
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Moreover, the interests of the army and those of the PPP 
converged as far as the inter-wing equation was concerned. 
It is interesting to note that Bhutto, who apparently rode to 
victory on the siiouldcrs of his anti-establishment image, was 
very soon transformed into the darling of the establishment. 
11 should not be forgotten, however, that Bhutto’s anti-estab¬ 
lishment image rested at least partially on the solid founda¬ 
tions of liis anti-Tashkent image whicli was popular with vari¬ 
ous quarters in the army. In fact, with the jettisoning of for¬ 
mer President Ayub Khan, even the nominal commitment of 
the army to the Tashkent Declaration had come to an end. 

The rcvanchi.st spirit of at least a section of the army leader¬ 
ship was well represented in the civilian sphere by Bhutto’s 
mixture of irredentism and revanchism. After ail. the “hatc- 
India” .slogan had formed an integral part of his election cam¬ 
paign. It would be worthwhile to note that the PPP received 
overwhelming support from those districts of the Punjab which 
bordered on India, viz., Rawalpindi, Sialkot, Jhelum, Gujrat, 
Gujranwala, Lahore and Lyallpur. In tiic feudal strongholds 
of interior Punjab the PPP’s showing was relatively poor. It 
is also worth noting that the main bulk of the Punjabi contin¬ 
gent of the Pakistan army was recruited from^thc four northern 
districts of Rawalpindi, Jhelum, Gujrat and bampbellpur. Of 
these, three had voted overwhelmingly for Bhutto’s party. 

The Awami League’s autonomy programme threatened to 
alter the inter-wing equation, defuse the Indo-Pak situation and 
cut the army down to size primarily by transferring control 
over economic resources to the provinces. Such a state of 
affairs was dearly unacceptable both to the army junta and to 
Zulfikar Ali Bhutto. The convergence of interests between 
Bhutto and the army was, therefore, almost complete in this 
first stage of confrontation with East Bengal. 

President Yahya Khan, by failing to call the Assembly into 
session soon after the elections, had made it clear that the 
National Assembly would not meet until the Awami League 
had come to some sort of an understanding with the PPP over 
the country’s future constitution. In simple terms, this meant 
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ral and democratic character of Pakistan’s polity and to the 
raising of a local East Bengali militia), he expressed his inabi¬ 
lity to accept the other four, especially the two points concern¬ 
ing the transfer of control over taxation and foreign exchange 
earnings to the provinces. It was essentially on these two 
points that the negotiations failed. At the end of the negotia¬ 
tions, Bhutto once again went on record as slating: “Since 
the question is of making a constitution and our geographical 
position is peculiar, the majority adopting the constitution 
should include a consensus.”^^ It also emerged from the 
reports regarding the negotiations that while the Awami 
League insisted upon an early meeting of the National Assem¬ 
bly,/.e. not later than February 15. 1971, the PPP was not 
interested in an early convening of the Assembly. 

Meanwhile, on his return to West Pakistan on January 31, 
1971, Bhutto found a ready-made opportunity to work up anti- 
Indian hysteria in the shape of the two Kashmiris who had 
hijacked an Indian Airlines plane to Lahore. He immedia¬ 
tely met the two hijackers at the Lahore airport. Whether 
the Pakistani regime had engineered the hijacking or not, it 
came in very handy for Islamabad to divert the attention of the 
public from the important task of constitution-making. It was 
also used as a justification for a strong centre to carry on the 
policy of “continuous confrontation” with India. By an ex¬ 
tension of this logic, all those who opposed a strong centre 
(primarily the Awami League) could be dubbed anti-national. 
Nothing could suit Bhutto better, and he immediately launched 
upon an anti-Indian tirade. 

On the other hand, this incident highlighted the yawning gulf 
between the leadership of East Bengal and that of West Pakistan 
over their respective attitudes towards India. Sheikh Mujibur ■ 
Rahman deplored the subsequent blowing up of the plane 
while Bhutto defended the action of the hijackers. Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman declared categorically that “prompt and effec¬ 
tive steps by the authorities could have been taken to ;prevent 


13. Pakistan Times, January 31, 1971. 
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its occurrence (the blowing up of the aircraft). It should have 
been realized that at this critical juncture in the nation’s life, 
the creation of abnormal conditions can only serve the inte¬ 
rests of saboteurs and conspirators against the people.” He 
asked the people to be “fully alert to resist all attempts by 
the vested interests to exploit this occurrence in order to create 
abnormal conditions with th c ulterior purpose of sabotaging 
the peaceful transfer of power to the peopIe.”^'‘ This episode 
and the respective reactions to it of Bhutto and Mujib 
epitomized .their respective attitudes towards the regime as 
well as towards an early transfer of power in the country. 

The Awami League kept on building tremendous pressure 
for the early convening of the National Assembly. On February 
9,1971, the Awami League chief, while regretting the delay in 
convening the National Assembly, declared: “Pakistan’s 
politics is the politics of conspiracy and intrigue. Conspiracy 
has not yet.stopped, it is still going on. But since the Bengalis 
have learnt to shed blood none can stop them any more. We 
must frame the constitution on the basis of six points,”'* On 
February 13, 1971, President Yahya Khan announced his 
Vision to call the National Assembly into session in Dacca on 
March 3, 1971 . Anthony Mascarenhas has reported that on 
e same day-February 13—Bhutto, at a cocktail party in 
Feshawar, announced to the gathering: “Bhutto is once again 
IV-1has been'decided by the powers that are, 
Mujifa IS out. I’m to be Prime Minister.”” - It should be noted 
mat Bhutto had had a lengthy meeting with President Yahya 
Khan the previous day, February 12, in Rawalpindi. 

On February 15 a joint session of the members of the Nation- 
a an ^ rovindal Assemblies and members of the Working 

mmittce of the All Pakistan and East Pakistan Awami League 

Dacca affirmed that there would be no deviation from the 

v^r!?'programme) since it was the 
1 C 0 t e majonly. On the same day, Bhutto announced 


M. Fafctilcn Ofcirnfr, February 6,1971, 
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01 c pr<r55 crtfifcrt-ncrc h PcshnuMr Ifitif ntcmhcrs of/iis parly 
‘•Wn not nticnd the proposed National Asiembly 5 c$sfon unless 
j< was made clear to him that there would be some amount of 
reciprocity from tlic A'sami Lcnptic. Tlic Chairman of the PPP 
ihtindcred ; *'\Vc can't po there only to endorse the conslilu- 
tfon already prepared by n party nnd to return humiliated. If 
'>.c are not hf.ard nnd even reasonable proposal pul by us arc 
not considered, J don't see tiic purpose to go thcre.’’'r Shorn 
of nl! its verbinpe, niiiilto's stance amounted to a demand that 
the Asvarni Lc.aguc should agree to a substantial compromise 
on its six-point programme as a pre-condition for the PPP’s 
participation in the National Assembly. Presented in the form 
of an ultimatum, the dcm.and appeared to be really counter¬ 
productive. Tlic Awami League, willt an absolute majority in 
the National Assembly, could not knuckle down under such 
visible bullying withotit losing its credibility in East Bengal 
and without doing irreparable damage to its image at home. 
Tile Awami League's rc.sponsc was, therefore, a foregone con¬ 
clusion. On February 17, Dhutto repealed in Karachi he could 
not go to Dacca for signing what he csillcd a dictated consti¬ 
tution. He followed the threat of boycotting the National 
Assembly by a proposal for separate Prime Ministers for the 
geographically divided country. The oUlcial Pakistani nesvs 
agency source .said that Bhutto was working on a proposal 
that he and Mujibur Rahman should become Prime Ministers 
of their respective parts of the country and that Yaliya Khan 
should be the President.'* 

Sheikh Mujibur Rahman's comment on the episode, nine 
days after Bhutto’s threat to boycott the Assembly session, 
noted that "the fate of 120 million people is too serious a 
matter to be trilled with. U is time to call a halt to the kind 
of political histrionics which the nation has been made to wit¬ 
ness during the last week. An artificial crisis is being delibe¬ 
rately fabricated in order to sabotage the making of a consti¬ 
tution by the elected representatives of the people and the 


17. Doira, February 16.1971. 

18, r/mes of India fNcw Dcllii), February 18, 1971. 
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transfer of power to them. The Awami League, mindful of its 
responsibility to the people of Pakistan, the majority of whom 
it represents, had thus far deliberately maintained silence, 
since it wished to avoid poisoning the atmosphere by bitter con¬ 
troversy.”^® At the same time, Sheikh Mujib made it clear that 
the Awami League was not seeking to foist the six points upon 
the provinces of West Pakistan. “If the federating units of 
West Pakistan do not wish to have precisely the same degree 'of 
autonomy as Bangla Desh or wish to cede certain additional 
powers to the centre or to establish certain regional institutions, 
the six-point formula does not at all stand in their way.”®® 

This was, in fact, a very astute move on the part of Sheikh 
Mujib. By conceding to the West Pakistani provinces the right 
to vest more powers in the centre, he made it clear that he 
understood the geographic compulsions of West Pakistan. At 
the same time he made what could be interpreted as a mag¬ 
nanimous gesture to the West Pakistani provinces by letting 
them decide their own federal relationship with the centre 
and the quantum of autonomy they desired. The fact that 
with the return to democracy the central government would be 
dominated by the Awami League may have been partly res¬ 
ponsible for this Awami League offer to the West Pakistani 
provinces. 

Meanwhile, a number of political leaders, including Maulana 
Maudoodi of the Jamaat-i-lslami and Nurul Amin and 
Nawabzada Nasrullah Khan of the PDP, issued statements 
urging Bhutto and the PPP to attend the Assembly session and 
not to create a crisis over this issue. Among the West Pakistani 
parties, only the Qayynm group of the Muslim League endorsed 
the PPP s decision to boycott the Assembly session. This by it¬ 
self was very significant. Of the West Pakistani political leaders, 
Qayyum Khan, even more than Bhutto, was supposed to be the 
bluc-eycd boy of the regime and before the elections had been 
the junta’s first choice to rule Pakistan. In fact, Tajuddin 
Ahmed, the Prime Minister of Bangla Desh, in a statement 


19. Pakistan Titms, February 25. 1971 
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issued on April 17, 1971, on the inauguration of the Bangla 
Desh Government, charged the Pakistan Government of direct 
complicity in Bhutto’s boycott of the Assembly. According to 
Tajuddin Alimcd, when Bhutto launched his campaign of in¬ 
timidation against all other parties in West Pakistan to prevent 
them from attending the session, “there is evidence that Lt. 
Gen. Umar, Chairrnan of the National Security Council and 
close associate of 'Yahya, with a view to strengthening Mr. 
Bhutto’s hand, personally pressurized various west wing leaders 
not to attend the Assembly.”** Despite this pressure, most of 
the non-PPP members from West Pakistan had decided to 
attend the National Assembly session at Dacca. In fact, on 
March ], thirty-sLx West Pakistani members of the National 
Assembly had already arrived in Dacca and more were expected 
to fly in by March 3, when the Assembly was to be inaugurated. 

While all this was going on. President Yahya Khan dis¬ 
solved his civilian cabinet (which he had appointed on August 
5, 1969) on February 21, 1971, and presided over a meeting of 
military governors, martial law administrators and the Air Force 
and Navy Chiefs in Rawalpindi beginning the same day. Al¬ 
though at that time the significance of this sinister event was 
not properly understood, soon it was to become clear that on 
February 21 the blueprint for what turned out to be “Opera¬ 
tion Genocide” was approved by the military junta. According 
to Anthony Mascarenhas, who has pieced together some evi¬ 
dence regarding this meeting (details of which were kept secret), 
Yahya Khan presented his proposal for the postponement of 
the National Assembly session which was due to be held in 
10 days time. This proposal had already been approved by the 
inner coterie of generals, and the others were supposed to 
rubber-stamp the decision. Tliere were indications, according 
to Mascarenhas, that Admiral S.M. Ahsan, the Governor of 
East Bengal, and Lt. Gen. Sahibzada Yaqub, the Martial Law 
Administrator of the province, “strongly opposed the postpone¬ 
ment and warned that it would create an unmanageable situation 


21. Government of India, Ministry of External Affairs, Bangla Desk 
Documents, p. 293. 
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fraught with the most dangerous consequences. They were the 
men on the spot and knew the Bengalis intimately. But they 
were overruled.... Both men were to be abruptly relieved of 

their posts on March 2 after Yahya Klian finally took his in¬ 
tended action, 


The Chairman of the PPP, apparently assured of the junta’s 
support, declared on February 28 that if the Assembly .session 
was held on March 3 as scheduled without the PPP’s parti¬ 
cipation, he would launch a popular agitation from one end of 
West Pakistan to the other. Bhutto threatened a general strike 
rom Peshawar to Karachi. He proposed two alternatives to 
resolve the crisis; (a) postponement of the National Assembly 
■session or (h) removal of the 120-day time limit for the Assembly 
to frame a constitution. Bhutto ended his statement on a very 
prophetic note when he declared that if the deadlock continued, 
that would mean the end of democracy in the country,”-'’ 


AiJrfiLr^ Zulfikar 

1 Bhutto by accepting the first alternative the PPP leader 

0" March 1 over Radio Pakistan, 
situation” I ^'’clared that "a most regrettable 

h rr a result of the “political confrontation 

In thP X PaWstan and those of the West." 

namely, the Pakistan People’s 
their infenr'^ ‘^■'lain other political parties, have declared 
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<he National to postpone the summoning of 

Im’e an adpn„n, ^*"7 . ^ Pakistan 

slitution makingr^"'^ Participation in the process of con- 
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Several things stand out in the President’s broadcast. First, 
that unless West Pakistan had “an adequate sense of partici¬ 
pation in the process of constitution making” he would not 
allow this process to proceejl any further ; or, if by mischance, 
it did he would never authenticate such a document. Second, 
such participation on the part of West Pakistan would be 
considered “adequate” by him only if fhe PPP “the major 
party of West Pakistan” was a party to the constitutional 
formula. This amounted to giving Bhutto a veto over the 
process. of constitution making thus effectively neutralizing 
not only the Awami League’s absolute majority in the Assem¬ 
bly, but also a two-thirds majority which the Awami League 
might have been able to muster with the help of the non-PPP 
members of West Pakistan. Since the PPP strength was not 
more than 80-85 in an Assembly of 313, the party’s strength 
fell far short of even one-third of the total membership. 
Third, President Yahya Khan was bent on utilizing the 
hijacking incident and the subsequent Indian decision 
to ban Pakistani overflights between East Bengal and 
West Pakistan in an effort to sabotage the transfer of power 
to civilian (read Awami League) hands in Pakistan. This was 
exactly what Sheikh Mujibur Rahman had been apprehensive 
of. The worst fears of the Awami League had come true. 
While the India bogey might carry conviction in Punjab, 
it certainly did not cut any ice in East Bengal. 

That the military junta as well as Bhutto were bent on using 
the hijacking to this particular end had become evident from 
Bhutto’s Peshawar statement of February 15 when he had 
for the first time announced his decision to boycott the National 
Assembly session. He had then put forward the specious 
argument that he could not go to Dacca at that juncture be¬ 
cause with the then existing state of relations with India and 
bearing in mind the PPP’s well known and clear stand on the 
‘relations with India, “have I not tlie responsibility to be with 
my people here ?” Bhutto had further declared that he could 
not put his pdrtyinen in a position of double hostage because oj 
Indian hostility and their non-acceptance of six-points.-^ Com- 
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menting on Bhutto’s statement, - Dacca’s left-wing Vi'eeMy, 
Holiday, had written: “So far his arguments have been 
meaningless verbiage, the only contents being uncalled for 
insinuation against the people of East PaMstan. Only a die¬ 
hard se^ssionist could talk in terms of double hostages.’’^ 

The vray in which the rulers in Islamabad and their hench¬ 
men like Bhutto used the hijacking incident during those. 
crucial cays adds strength to the suspicion that the whole in¬ 
cident v/as engineered by the_ ruling junta in Pakistan, The 
fact that the two hijackers were later transformed from 
heroes into “Indian agents’’ when it suited the Pakistan 
government gves this hypothesis further credence. 


President h ahya Khan’s dedsion to postpone the March I 
session oi the National Assembly acted as the proverbiaMast 
straw which broke the East Bengali camel’s bac’/t. The Awami 
^gus leadership had been under constant pressure; both 
from wjtbn the party and ouuide, not to compromise with the 
CTljtary junta. Sheikh Mujib’s relatively conciliatory postore 
began to lose ground under the pressure of events. By post¬ 
poning the Natior^al Assembly session. President Ya’nya Khan, 
representing the miHtary-bareaucratic estabUsnment. had mads 

Iskmabad. Tne inddent also demonstrated that in this venture 
^ the whole-heaned support of the 

n-A- '=-t Pabslani polilial eUte represented bv Bhutto. The 

brgestp;rty in Pakistan, 

o 'thad the 

f tC' future conslituuonal and political set up 

mutans unit) mid mtegrity dealt the death bow to th- 

S,r■« ^-'1 toaS 


On March 1,1971, the six-^ 


•point programme of the Awami 
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League passed into history. After having been denied the right 
to rule from Islamabad, the Awami League’s strategy shifted 
beyond the six-point programme to an even more loosely knit 
confederation where it would be really immaterial as to who 
ruled at the centre. The formal unity of Pakistan was still 
to be maintained. The concept of Pakistan had not been 
completely discarded by Sheikh Miijibur Rahman even on 
March 1. It was the column of Pakistani tanks which rumbled 
into the streets of Dacca on March 25, 1971. that completely 
obliterated the concept of Pakistan’s unity. On that day a new 
nation was born. Yahya Khan and Bhutto perhaps deserve 
more “credit” for the emergence of Bangla Desh than do 
Shcikli Mujibur Rahman and the Awami League. 



The Night of the Generals 


a ■ 



^ That the military junta in Islamabad did not lake a snap 
decision about the postponement of the Assenibly session is 
crystal clear. An impending showdown with East Bengal was 
very much on the cards as far as the ruling coterie was concern- 
preparations for a military solution to the 
st engal problem’ had started soon after the elections which 
shattered several illusions harboured in Islamabad. After hav- 

’“r the complexion 

n Assembly would be one of small conflicting 

a les an that no major parties v/ould emerge to dominate the 
As^rably and dictate their wiH/n the junta in Islamabad was 
not ready to take another chance. 


pondentofth n was the South Asia corres- 

raonths of London during those fateful 

“Earlv'in 1071 ^-^^^ political confabulations were continuing, 
the daily P^v ’fSr«w more difficult to book seats on 

.olS! !“ pl lTlr 

■plan, long ready contingent^ 

trickle, a stream of Steadily, beginning with a 

xam-ni v, ■ ^-®’"^°^^raents which was to become a 

egan to flow to wards East Pakistan. The soldiers wore 
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‘civvies’ and so attracted no attention. About 20,000 West Pak¬ 
istani troops were already stationed in the eastern wing. As 
tlic reinforcements flowed across, senior officers scrupulously 
planned the complex logistics of .supplying and equipping what 
was to become an occupying army of initially 35-40,000 and 
then to grow to 60,000 men from a sailing distance of 3,000 
miles. It was calculated that it would take about two months 
to get tlie army into a state of full readiness. Unknown to 
any but the topmost generals in President Yahya’s inner¬ 
most circle, the civil war which was the sole alternative 
to a return to civ'ilian government had Rchman 

Sobhan, a close associate of Mujib and his economic adviser, 
writing in a leading British daily after the event, stated ; “The 
contingency battle plan had been worked out over the last two 
years when the army had been given a glimpse;Of the true force 
of Bengali nationalism during the movement against Ayub. The 
strength of the army this time had been raised from one under- 
strength division to three - divisions and an armoured brigade. 
But the decision to put the plan into action was probably taken 
some time between March I and March 6 and was symbolized 
by the replacement of Lieutenant General Yakub on March 7 
by Lieutenant General Tikka Khan, regarded as the fiercest of 
the Punjabi hawks.”'' 

In spite of all these preparations, the East Bengali reaction 
to the postponement of the Assembly left Islamabad bewildered 
for a while. The response in Dacca to Yahya Khan’s announce¬ 
ment was instantaneous. - It was reported that within minutes 
of President Yahya Khan’s broadcast on March 1, 1971, life 
in Dacca came to a virtual standstill with the common' people 
in their thousands converging on the Palfan Maidan, the tradi¬ 
tional place for mammoth public gatherings. No meeting had 
been announced ; this was a spontaneous rush .to the Maidan. 
Meanwhile, the Awami League High Command and the parlia¬ 
mentary party went into immediate session at the Hotel Purbani 
in Dacca. At, the end of the meeting. Sheikh Mujibur Rahman 
talking with the pressmen declared: “Only for the sake of a 
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minority party’s disagreement the democratic process of consti¬ 
tution making has been obstructed and the National Assembly 
session has been postponed sine die. This is most unfortunate 

.we are the representatives of the majority people and we 

cannot allow it to go unchallenged” At the same time, Sheikh 
Mujib announced a programme for the next six days which 
included a complete strike in Dacca on March 2 and a province¬ 
wide strike on March 3. Sheikh Mujib also fixed a public 
meeting at the Race Course Maidan on March 7 at which he 
was to announce his final programme. Sheikh Mujibtir Rahman 
uttered a stern note of warning ; “You will see history made 
if the conspirators fail to come to their senses.’’* 


However, even before a coordinated strategy of a civil dis¬ 
obedience movement could be chalked out by the Awami 
, League, students and others had taken to the streets to demon- 
stiate against this fresh evidence of the regime’s duplicity. This 
resulted in clashes with the police and the military in which 
several people lost their lives. On March 2, Sheikh Mujib 
issued a statement condemning the firings. He also announced 
that up to March 6 the province would observe hartal each day 
from 6 a.m. to 2 p.m. in all spheres including government offic¬ 
es, the secretariat, the High Court and other courts, semi-gov¬ 
ernment and autonomous corporations, the PIA, the Railways 
and other communication services, private and public transport, 
al mills, factories, industrial and commercial establishments and 
markets. At the same time, he urged the people that no unto¬ 
ward incident should take place and that they should be alert 
apmst agent provocateurs.. This was considered essential 
since reports had come of sporadic attacks on non-Bengali 

declared that 
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opr<;nn ^**Suage he speaks is for us a Bengalee and their 
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Sheikh Mujib and for this had been accused by Bhutto of being 
a "pliable tool in the hands of the Awami League,”* was 
unceremoniously dismissed and replaced by Lt. General Tikka 
Khan, whom Loshak has described as "the most unrelenting 

•hawk’ in the entire Pakistan Army.the man who was soon 

to become the butcher of Bengal.”’ 

The non-cooperation movement launched by the Awami 
League picked up momentum immediately and spread like wild 
fire throughout the province. All eyes were now turned towards 
Dacca where on March 7 Sheikh • Mujib was to make his 
public declaration of what was widely expected to be “indepen¬ 
dence”. The magnitude of Bengali reaction seemed to have 
cither unnerved Islamabad or the military junta must have felt 
that things were going too fast and may explode, if Mujib 
declared independence on March 7, before their plans were 
completely ready. The logistical difficulties of ferrying and 
supplying troops had been considerably increased as a result of 
the Indian ban on Pakistani overflights between the two wings 
of Pakistan following the blowing up of the hijacked Indian 
plane in Lahore. Pakistani aircraft now had to fly via Colombo 
to reach Dacca, almost three times the distance they flew be¬ 
fore the Indian ban. This was bound to have upset Islamabad’s 
time-table. Otherwise, the crackdown may very well have come 
earlier in point of time. 

A gesture from Rawalpindi was found necessary partly to 
sooth Bengali feeling and partly to buy time for the regime’s 
war-machine. President Yahya Khan offered a round table 
conference‘Of political leaders in Dacca on March 10, but this 
was summarily turned down by Sheikh Mujibur Rahman as a 
"cruel joke”. Therefore, President Yahya Khan decided to go 
on the air himself on March 6—just 24 hours before Mujib s 
scheduled public appearance. In the meanwhile, martial law 
authorities had decided on March 5 to temporarily withdraw 
the army to the barracks. This was also a gesture to assuage 


6. Zulfikar All Bhutto, op- cit., p. 30. 

7. David Loshak, op. cit., p. 65. 
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BengaVi feelings and lull Bengali apprehensions. 


In his broadcast on March 6, President Yahya Khan announ¬ 
ced the decision to call the National Assembly into session on 
March 25. But the tone of the General’s speech rather than 
assuaging Bengali feelings further inflamed them. He explicitly 
put the blame for the situation in East Bengal on Sheikh Mujib 
and the Awami League and deplored the fact that they had 
not responded positively to. his invitation to the conference of 
political leaders on March 10. As to the postponement of the 
Assembly session which had been scheduled to meet on March 
3, President Yahya Khan stated that “instead of accepting the 
decision in the spirit in which it was taken, our East Pakistan 
leadership reacted in a manner which resulted in destructive 
elements coming out in the streets and destroying life and 
property,.....For some reason, the postponement of the date of 
the Assembly session had been completely misunderstood. 
Whether this is deliberate or otherwise I cannot say but one 
thing is certain this misunderstanding has become the rallying 
cry for the forces of disorder.” “ Towards the end of the broad¬ 
cast, General Yahya Khan thundered : “As long as 1 am in 
command of the Pakistan Armed Forces and Head of the State 
I wilt ensure complete and absolute integrity of Pakistan. Let 
there be no doubt or mistake on this point.”* 


W ile the tone of General Yahya Khan’s broadcast proved 
counterproductive as far as assuaging Bengali sentiments was 
conceme , u did work as a policy of reinsurance the way it 
w^ supposed to. If there was any chance of Sheikh Mujib 
nnc March 7, the broadcast made this 
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L ^he last mordent was 
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unfavourable. The elections in India were still on and he 
could not anticipate the kind of government and leadership 
that would emerge and the power and manoeuvrability it 
would have. 

All these can at best be only guesses. But there is no doubt 
that while popular sentiment was undoubtedly in favour of inde¬ 
pendence, Mujib could now argue with his High Command that 
with the President’s announcement there was something to look 
forward to.' The bargaining could still go on and massive 
bloodshed could still be avoided or, at the least, the day of 
confrontation further postponed. Even if Sheikh Mujib had 
decided on the inevitability of the separation of Bangla Desh 
from Pakistan by March 1, althougli there is no evidence to this 
effect despite the elaborate White Paper published by the 
Government of Pakistan in August, 1971, purporting to prove 
this, he would have much preferred events to take a different 
course. If one grants the premise that Mujib had already 
arrived at this decision, the scenario presented by Bhutto 
would have suited Mujib better than a revolutionary war. 
According to Bhutto “Sheikh Mujibur Rahman planned to 
become Prime Minister of Pakistan in the first stage and after 
consolidating his power he aimed to achieve his ultimate objec¬ 
tive in the second stage. He wanted to contrive a situation that 
would facilitate the separation of the two wings of Pakistan 
by constitutional and legal means.’’® 

But Sheikh Mujib had miscalculated both the inherent 
strength and momentum of his own movement and the social 
conditions that made the process of separation inevitably “nasty 
and brutish”. He had also misjudged the character of the 
regime’s response to the East Bengali movement of national 
assertion. He had envisaged for himself therpleofa Gandhi 
—and indeed the response to his call for civil disobedience far 
surpassed anything that Gandhi could muster—negotiating with 
the British Viceroy for Dominion Status within the Empire if 
possible or outside. The differences between internal colonialism 


9. Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, op. clt., pp. 63-64. 
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and overseas colonialism had not been fully grasped, the p>y- 
diologicat compulsion as'distinct from the physical capability 
of Pakistan to hold ontov/hatit considered an ‘integral and 
inviolable’ part of itself was not properly understood, and above 
all the nature of a military autocracy as distinct from that of 
the ruling elite of a democratic metropolitan country vms never 
fully realized. If Bangla Desh had become a historical inevit¬ 
ability then, one can say v/ith the advantage of hindsight, its 
baptism in blood was equally inevitable. 

To return to the course of events in those fateful days be¬ 
fore the eventual crackdown, Mujib responded to the Presi¬ 
dent’s announcement by laying down four preconditions for 
the Awami League’s participation in the National Assembly. 
Islamabad must have felt greatly relie’/ed. Yahya Khan had 
been able to buy prerious time to complete the military build¬ 
up. In a mammoth rdlly at the Ramna l^ce Course, Sheikh 
Wujib put forward his four demands: (1) The immediate with¬ 
drawal of martial law; (2) the immediate withdrawal of all 
military personnel to the barracks ; (3) inquiry into the recent 
killings; and {4j immediate transfer of power to the elected 
representatives of the people, i.e. before the National Assembly 
met on ?»Iarch 25, 1971,” The demands v/ere in the nature of 
a (mmpromhe between the extremist posture of complete inde- 
per^tnee and "Vahya Wian’s stance of an Assembly session 
V.I .out conditions. The Awami League chief also announced 

i. c.osme of all government and semi-government ofhees in 

Dssh 2nd - 

until these demand 
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gam nothing from secession except bloodshed and torment.” 
Further, Sheikh Mujib argued, “the Awami League’s mandate 
was not for independence, but for autonomy. If they now 

excecdedthatmandate.byaunilateralact, it would be a defi¬ 
ance of President Yahya’s internationally recognized regime, 
and they would therefore forfeit any chance of outside aid or 

recognition.After hours of discussion, they defeated the 

hardliners who wanted an outright leap for independence. 

Wrangling late into the night (of March 6) they devised the 
formula which enabled Mujib to stop short of the brink but 
yet retain the loyalty of the Bengalis.’ ” According to Reh- 
man Sobhan, an insider and one of Mujib’s economic advisers, 
Mujib realised that any such proclamation (of independence) 
would invoke massive carnage of Bengalis and was reluctant 
to assume such a responsibility. His decision to persevere with 
non-cooperation while leaving the door open for a negotiated 
settlement within Pakistan was a compromise between the 
counter-pressures of the street and the army. There is no 
doubt that between March 1 and March 7 he was under in¬ 
tense pressure to proclaim independence, and this became 
greater still after Yahya’s broadcast on March 6. But by the 
afternoon of March 7, he had successfully contained these pres¬ 
sures and committed his party to negotiations within the 
framework of Pakistan. Subsequent, suggestions that he lost 
control to extremist elements in his parly bear no relation 
to the facts, and overlook the point that the crucial issue had 
been resolved before March 7, after which Mujib’s authority 
on all substantive issues was unchallenged within the party. 

But more than a million people who had turned out at the 
Race Course grounds to hear the Bangabandhu expected a dec¬ 
laration of independence from the Sheikh. According to'Mas- 
carephas, in spite of the appropriate cheers that .Mujib received 
when he spoke at the public meeting, “It was. clear that he 
was not getting through to the people. The.response certainly 

11. David Loshak, op. cit., pp. 71-72. 

12. RehAan Sobhan,;‘‘Negotiating for Bangla D^h : - A 'P^ici- 
pant’s Viev/'’' South Asian Review (London), Vol. 4, No. 4, July 1971, 
p. 321. 
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didn t match the occasion. When he finished his prepared 
speech he stood there momentarily silent, gazing at the vast 
concourse and sensing its disappointment. Then he was the 
Bangk Bandhu again. Raising his fist he cried out at the top 
of his voice; ‘Our struggle this time is a struggle for freedom. 
Our struggle this time is a struggle for independence. Joi 
Bangla V 


On the same day, March 7, Shcikli Mujibur Rahman issued 
a s atement which elaborated and enlarged upon his four pre¬ 
conditions for participation in the National Assembly. One 
igni rant emand was added to those already put forward in 
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^ ^’cavy jnflow of military pcrsonncl 
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principle." In this connection he referred to the "pil-zoolimr 
of the Aytib regime on him and oilier Awnmi l-cuguci’''- 
Awami League's horiron of sttffering c.slcndcd only w » certain 
degree of loriurc in jail for the leaders and some firings w tie i 
in a situation like that in March 197! may even rcsnlt in a lew 
hundreds dead. But, after all this, negotiations with the 
‘‘colonial regime" would start once again. Tliis was the scenario 
that Sheikh Mujib may well have built and it would have been 
reinforced by his experiences of early 1969 whenAjub Khan 
had to aipitulatc before the mass upsurge. 

One may concede that to a Marxist (and that also a Trot.sk 
yilc) like Tariq Mi, .all this may provide fnrdtcr evidence ot 
ihe “political bankruptcy of the petty bourgcoi.s notabilities o 
the Awami League, whose whole tradition of compromise an 
manoeuvre rendered them completely incapable of providing 
leadership in a real independence movement. ^“1 *hcn, one 
cannot leap frog over historical stages. And, as Tariq > 
admitted in the very next breath : “This conflict . . 

mass movemcnl and the petty bouregois outlook of i s o 
guides was all the more tragic in that iltc e.xht’uts 
of the reyohalmnry kfl were locolizetl and thus not m a po 
{0 influence the course of the .unissl<! dedsirely. ” 


Faced with the prospect of mobilizing a 
society the only tried path, which Mvijib had also ro 
to gradually escalate the civil disobedience movem 
stage where the entire government machinery won 
plclely paralysed. This was what ^ ,i noal 

Mahatma Gandhi had never been able to achieve t 
of paralyzing the government machinery cxccp i . 

.«d ,„eA— .. 

mcnal success. Not only did the ° adminis- 

run outside the military cantonments, orders 

tration, including the judiciaryj started o 
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issued from Mujib’s house in Dhanmandi. The Awami I-eaguc 
had virtually taken over the civilian administration of East 
Bengal for almost three weeks before the military crackdown. 
The Bengali civil service almost to a man went over to the 
Awami League obviously encouraged by the fact that it was 
only a matter of time before the de facto government of the 
Awami League would also become the de jure authority in the 
region. This phenomenon of the civil service’s cooperation 
with the Awami League also speaks for the degree of identi¬ 
fication that had developed among the civil servants with the 
national movement. Since the leadership of the Awami League 
was drawn from the same .social strata - middle peasantry, petty 
traders and urban professionals—as the membership of the 
Bengali civil service the degree of identification even in terms 
of class interests is quite understandable. 


As far as any contingency plans for an armed uprising ot 
armed resistance to the Pakistani military machine was concer¬ 
ned, the only source both for trained manpower and for equip-, 
ment was the East Bengal Regiment (EBR) and the East 
Pakistan Rifles (EPR), Until very late in the day the attitude 
of the EBR and the EPR remained a big question mark. 
Immediately after President Yahya Khan’s postponement of 
the National Assembly session on March 1, 1971, Neville 
Maxwell had written in a leading London daily : “The crucial 
question for President Yahya must bear on the loyalty of the 
Bengali elements among the security forces...and the reliability 
of the Bengali civil service. Tf these could be relied upon the 
army could provide the weight and will from behind, and the 
President might decide that the East Pakistani movement for 
independence could be quelled and held for few years, just as 
the 1942 “quit India” movement was quelled.”'* 


The civil service had opted in favour of the Awami League 
but the EBR and the EPR as well as the police had not as yet 
renounced their loyalty to the government in Islamabad. Despite 
the fact that Mascarenhas stated that “on three separate 


18. Financial Times (London), March 3, 1971. 
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btivvfcr. 3 and 25 'itafch Bcnp.ii members of the 
srmrd forcts aFprondted Sbeibh 5?tijib for piiidnncc because 
thty had ro ifliisioni atviur sihat sv-as cominp*'.'’ there is very 
little csfdcncc of any concerted action on the part of the 
Bcnpli components of the BJiR and the F.PR to defy Islnma- 
bsd's {iiuhotity. Jn fact. Colonel hfiilmmmad Ataul Ghani 
fftmany, Comtnsnder-jn-Chief of the Mukli Itahini and an 
Awami Lc.ir.uc MN.A himself, in an exclusive interview with a 
senior Indian journalisi sintcd cateporically; “if the Pakistanis 
rad only (indird thfir cefton ayainst sflecled folHiclons, 
Btnyaiis in the army and the police m/.c/ft hast stayed neutral, 
h iioj ordy uhfn infortnaiion pot around that the Pakistani arnty 
^rns out to kill Penyrdi inieliectuals and service men as well that 
we teioittdio a m.nn. The Sfukti Pahhil nor manufactured over¬ 
night hy the Pnkhinni army.’'-'' 

It becomes clear, therefore, that taking into consideration 
the class chartictcr of the Awami Lcagtic leadership, its open, 
amorphous orgnnirntion—cxcclicntty geared towards winning an 
election but certainly incapable of launching a revolutionary 
svar-and the limited resources, in a military sense, available to 
the Awami League, the contingency plans, if any, that may have 
been prepared at this stage related primarily to an intensifica¬ 
tion of the civil disobedience movement and a </c/ocro control 
over civil administration in order to demonstrate to Islamabad 
and the world that the Awami League had the complete support 
of all sections of the East Bengali population. 

Towards this end, Mujib announced a ten-point programme 
on March 7. In a statement announcing this programme the 
Awami League President declared that the non-violent non- 
coopemtion movement was to continue till the objectives—the 
immediate termination of martial law and transfer of power to 
the elected representatives—were achieved. The ten-point 
Programme was to include’*; (I) No-tax campaign to continue ; 


19, Anthony Mascarenhas, op. cit., p. 97. 
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(2) The Secretariat, government and semi-government offices. 
High Courts and other courts throughout Bangla Dcsh shou 
observe harials. Appropriate exemption to be announce 
from lime to time ; (3) Railways and ports may function, 
railway workers and port workers should not cooperate i rai 
• ways or ports arc used for mobilisation of forces for the purpose 
of carrying out repression against the people ; Radio, te ^ 
vision and newspapers should give complete version ® ^ 

Awami League statements and should not suppress news a ou 
the people’s movement, otherwise Bangalis working in t 
establishments should not cooperate ; (5) Only local 
district trunk telephone communication to function ’ ^ ^ 
educational institutions to remain closed ; (7) Banks shou 
effect remittances to the Western Wing either througn 
State Bank or otherwise ; (8) Black flags should be hoiste on 
all buildings every day ; (9) Hartal to be withdrawn in all ot cr 
spheres but complete or partial hartal may be declared at any 
moment depending upon the situation ; (10) A Sangram 
Parishad (Council of Action) should be organized in each uniom 
mohallah, lhana, sub-division and district under the leaders ip 
of the local Awami League units. 

On March 9, Tajuddin Ahmed, General Secretary of the 
East Pakistan Awami League, issued a statement clarifj tog 

Mujib’s ten-point directive and granting certain exemptions’ 
primarily with a view to keep East Bengal’s economy moving. 
The net effect of all this was to provide East Bengal ^ 
parallel Awami League Government while the Pakistani arm) 
w,as confined to the barracks. When Lt. General Tikka Khan 
arrived in Dacca in early March to take over as Governor an 
Martial Law Administrator, the Chief Justice of the Dacca 
High Court refused to swear him in as Governor and so he ha^ 
to be content with the post of Martial La.w Administrator until 
after the Army crackdown. East Bengal did not need a 
Governor during those days since the civilian government, in 
skeleton form, was being run from the SheiklTs house in 
Dhanmandi. 

.Mcannhilc, the West Pakistani minority groups in the N'atiu- 
»'•'» '^'semWy-thc Jamial-ul-Ulcma-i-lstam (Hazarvi group)- thn 
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ouncii Muslim League, ihc Jamiat-ul-Ulema-i-Pakistan, tlie 
. atnaat-i-Islami and the Convention Muslim League-plus a few 

ependents met at Lahore on March 13, 1971, and urged 
acceptance of Sheikh Mtijib’s four-point demand which had 
Een put forward as the Awami League’s precondition for 
attending the Assembly session. The meeting also demanded 
1 lat interim governments should be set up at the centre and in 
the provinces before the commencement of the National Assem¬ 
bly session on March 25. While the NAP (Wali) was not repre¬ 
sented at the meeting, the convener of the joint meeting, 
Maulana Mufti Mahmud of the Hazarvi group, claimed that the 
decisions of the conference enjoyed the backing of the NAP 
(Wali) also. The Qayyum Muslim League was the only minori¬ 
ty party which was conspicuous by its absence. Tlie meeting 
also decided that a delegation, headed by Mufti Mahmud, 
should at the earliest possible time call on President Yahya 
Khan to discuss the mechanics of transfer of power.” 

The very next day, March 14, Bhutto came out with a 
public declaration in Karachi that if power was to be transferred 
to the elected representatives before any constitutional settle¬ 
ment as demanded by Sheikh Mujib, then it should be transfer¬ 
red to the majority party in East Bengal and to the “majority 
party” in West Pakistan.” On March 15, Bhutto stated at a 
Press conference in Karachi that the deadlock on constitution 
making could not be resolved “by ignoring the wishes of the 
people of West Pakistan as represented by the majority party in 
the West Wing.” He reiterated, that because of the peculiar 
geographical situation of the country, “the rule of majority did 
not apply” to Pakistan. He said that the Avvanw League “must 
take into account in tlie governance of the country, the wishes 
of the majority party of this wing.” His solution to the problem 
Was ‘simple’. Power at the centre should be transferred to the 
majority parties of both the wings and in the provinces to the 
majority parties in the provinces.” 
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and Rizvi, Director of the Civil Intelligence Bureau. M. M. 
Ahmed, Economic Adviser to the President, and Justice A. R. 
Cornelius, Constitutional Adviser to the President, were flown 
in later. 


Possibly the best nccou.nt of the way the negotiations • pro¬ 
ceeded and why they failed-in fact, they were supposed to 
fail—has been provided by Rchman Sobhan, who was economic 
adviser to Mujibur Rahman and a member of his negotiating 
team. Within a day of his arrival, the President started talks 
with Mujib on the four demands put forward by the latter. 
Yahya readily conceded the fourth demand ; an inquiry into 
the army firing of March 2 and 3. Mujib, however, rejected 
the President’s olTcr of inquiry because he claimed that the 
terms of the inquiry were too restricted to allow the proposed 
commission to look into' "the actual atrocities’’.'® According 
to Sobhan, "The remaining three merely demanded judicial 
recognition of the de facto situation in Bangla Desh. The 
troops were in barracks, power was with the elected represen¬ 
tatives, and Martial Law orders were not being enforced.’ 

In fact, it seems, Yahya conceded all the demands in princi¬ 
ple at an early stage. This seems to have somewhat unnerved 
Bhutto. On March 18, Bhutto warned that his party also had 
the ability to launch a civil disobedience campaign in West 
Pakistan. He told reporters that his party would not join n 
coalition government with the Awami League or any other 
party if the majority of the West Pakistanis opposed it.'" In 
fact, Bhutto demanded separate transfers of power in East 
Bengal and West Pakistan. 

In view of the contrary pulls and pressures from East 
Bengal and West Pakistan, it seems to have been decided at the 
Mujib-Yahya parleys that power should be transferred in the 
provinces to the majority parties while President Yahya Khan 
should stay on at the centre for the interim period until a 
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constitution was framed. Even on the question of lifting t)f 
martial law, while there was some initial objection by te 
President’s advisers, the problem seemed to have been so ve 
by the inters'ention of the legal luminary A. K. Brohi, w o 
evolved the formula that following the precedent of the In mn 
Independence Act of 1947, President Yahya Khan could us cr 
in the new dispensation by a Presidential proclamation whiie a 
the same time lifting martial law. This would provide the lep 
cover till the Constituent Assembly had framed a constitution 
and, therefore, martial law was not indispensable. Presiden 
Yahya Khan’s later insinuation against Mujib that he wante 
martial law. to be lifted because he was anxious to declare Bang 3 
Desh independent immediately was, therefore. less than honest. 


The Awami League had already accepted the view that t e 
six*points need not be rigidly applied to the West Ppistani 
provinces. Therefore, Mujib had no difficulty in conceding t e 
point that while East Bengal’s relationship with the centre 
would be based on the s'lx-point programme. West Pakistani 
provinces could work out their own relationship according to 
their needs and inclinations. 


Much has been made in the Pakistan Government’s White 
Paper on “The Crisis in East Pakistan” and in President Yahya 
Khan’s broadcast of March 26,1971, regarding Mujib’s alleged 
demand that the .Constituent Assembly should initially meet 
in two committees—one for East Bengal and the other for West 
Pakistan, According to President Yahya Khan himself, “H 
became quite evident that the intention of Sheikh .Mujib and 
his advisers was not to come to an understanding on the basis 
of one Pakistan but was somehow to extract from me a procla¬ 
mation which would in effect divide the National Assembly 
into two separate Constituent Assemblies, give birth to a con¬ 
federation rather than a federation 'and, by the removal of 
the authority of Martial Law, create complete chaos in the 
country. Through this plan they expected to establish a sepa¬ 
rate Slate of Bangla Desh.”** 


19. Quoted iti Government of Pakiwan. /"Aper on the Crisis 
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On the Ollier hand, according to Tajiiddin Ahmed, who was 
closely associated with the negotiations, "contrary lo the dis¬ 
tortions now' put out by both Yahya and Bhiitto, the proposal 
for separate sittings of the Assembly w.is suggested by Yahya 
lo accommodate Mr. Bhutto, He cited the practical advantage 
that whilst six-points provided a viable blueprint to regulate 
relations between Bangla Desh and the Centre, its application 
.would raise serious difficulties in the West Wing. For this 
' reason. West Wing MNAS must he permitted' to get together 
to work out a new pattern of relationships in the ° 

a six-point constitution and the dissolution of one unit. 


Tajuddin Ahmed’s version certainly makes more sense since 
the Awami League, with an absolute majority in the i ationa 
Assembly, had nothing to lose by a joint sitting of (he Assem¬ 
bly. But (bis was anathema to Bhutto once he rea ize a 
he would be deprived of his veto. The only alternative was or 
him to insist, and for Yahya to concede, two separate mee mgs, 
In the West Pakistani section at least, Bhutto would reign, 
supreme and the future constitutional set up of West a is 
would, therefore, be his creation. Only later were e 
committees to meet jointly lo formalize the fedcra (or 
dcral) constitution of Pakistan. The statement made by tnree 
minority leaders of West Pakistan—Mufti a . 

Jamiat-ul-Ulema-i-lsIam, Khan Abdul Wali Khan o ’ 

and Ghaus Bux Bizenjo of the Baluchistan NA —on ’ 

1971, at Dacca further corroborates the view t at i 
who was demanding separate regional meetings 
in order to consolidate his hold over West Pa is an. 
leaders alleged that attempts were being made 

“dead horse of One Unit” through ^ . s_,aiier ■ 

state .power to the two wings. They declare ta accept 

provinces of West Pakistan, including Sind, would not 
the scheme and stated that this effort “to ® b^tv/een the 
Would succeed in reviving the bitterness an 

. , >■ Prime Minister of 

30. Press statement of Mr. Tajuddin rnvemvncnt of India, 
Bangla Desh, on April 17. 1971. Reproduced in G 
Ministry of External Afiaits, Bangla Vesli Dociiin i , 

P, 295. 
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people of the region,”"’ 

As Sobhan has pointed out, Bhutto “was objcsscd 
fear that Mujib would enter into collusion with ^ ® ’’ , 

parties and regions to neutralise him. He wanted a rw 
in theWest, and Vahya secured this for him from ^ 

But, according to Sobhan, “In accepting the proposal N J 
alienated his potential support in the West, vdiicli had inc ^ ^ 
considerably following Bhutto’s boycott decision, an „ 
result, Viihcn Yahya initiated his military operations- 
found himself friendless in the West.”"* 

Meanwhile, at the President’s invitation Bhutto and 
, other V^cst Pakistani leaders had flown into Dacca. Soon a 
his arrival in Dacca the PPP chief declared at a press 
cnee that there should be tripartite understanding regar i g 
transfer of pov/er betv;cen the tv/o “major political 
on the one hand and the army on the other,” Bhutto and ' 
team met President Yahya Khan and his advisers separate y- 
Hov/, v/ith Bhutto’s interests adequately safeguarded, a sett c 
ment seemed to have been all but arrived at bctv/ccn t e 
various parlies. The last meeting of the Awami Leagne team 
v/ilh the President’s advisers, v/ho had been reinforced by l ® 
President’s Economic Adviser, M.M, Ahmed, since, economic 
matters were being discussed, was held on March 23. Accor - 
ing to Tajuddin Ahmed’s version : 

“In his (M.M. Ahmed’s) talks with the Av/ami League 
advisers he made it clear that provided the political agree¬ 
ment had been reached there v/as no insuperable problem to 
v/orking out some version of six points even in the intefiin 
period. The final list of three amendments to the Av/affli 
League draft, v/hich he presented as suggestions, indicated 
that the gap betv/cen the Government and Awami League 
positions v/as no longer one of principle but remained mere¬ 
ly over the preciw: phrasing of the proposals. The Awami 


31. Ken'S (Dacca), March 2S, t91 1 . 

32. Rchman Sol>han, ejj. cK., p. 324. 

33. DuKn, March 23, 1971 . ■ 
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League in its sitting of 24lh March accepted the amend¬ 
ments with certain minor changes of language and there 
was nothing to prevent the holding of a final drafting 
session between the advisers of Yahya and Mujib when t le 

interim constitution would be finalized. It must be ma e 

clear that at no stage was there any breakdown o ta s or 
any indication by General Yahya his team that they 
had a final position which could not be abandoned...Fo 1 \ - 
ing the final meeting between General Yahya s an 
League’s advisers on 24th March svhere . . 

passed on his amendments, a call was awaitc rom 
Peerzada for a final session where the dra t cou d b 
finalized. Mo such call materialized an ins ca 
learnt that Mr. M. M- Ahmed, who was . 

negotiations, had suddenly left for karacii on 
morning without any warningto the Awami eag 

On the same night all hell was let loose in ^ 

was a ease of calculated perfidy on the part o ’ ■ j 

is borne out by the fact that most of 
Pakistani and foreign, covering the negotia 

optimistic in their reporting ofevents as late as ^ 

f.c,. ,h= API. pu, out . "r’jJSptSvphya 
quoted an “impeccable source , ‘ ^ under 

Khan was to proclaim virtual autonomy 
a new Pakistan confederation within 24 hours. 

Therefore, President Yahya cmcklom East 

1971, which publicly announced the a y but be 

Bengal more than 20 hours after it had jbe 

termed a bundle of lies. In this 

idea of the two regional committees of forward by the 

,ly to Mujib. He also said that the plan p ^^^ 

Awami League was found unacceptao y accused Sheikh 
leaders and, therefore, the talks faded. He accuse 

34. Press statement of Mr. Tajuddin Ahmed on April 17, 19 

Reprinted in Pan^/aZ)ejA Po«(»ientr,PP- 295, ■ , post, March 

35. Hindu (Madras). March 25 , 1971, and Wasnwg 
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Mujib of “(reason”, outlawed his party, and ordered the armed 
ot«s of Pakistan “to do their duty and fully restore the 
authority of the Government.”’" To quote David Loshak’s 
comment on the broadcast: “This extraordinary and dishonest 
^ roa^ rast rang the death knell of the ‘integrity’ of Pakistan, for 
pumshment’ of the movement which won most of the votes 
in ecember clearly spelled the end of any voluntary union 
wings. But it also finished any claims to 
egn y of President Yahya Khan as a national leadcr.”®’^ 
1971 Pakistan’s White Paper issued in August 

arm forward when it tried to make out that the 

nafimf March 25-26 was pre-emptive in 

nlanc available of Awami League 

March ”” armed rebellion in the early hours of 26 

arme^LnAU-^” absurd claim. No party has ever launched an 
ITie wav ^nditions of such absolute unpreparedness, 

and butcher elite cadre were caught unprepared 

0 thtt N ‘^’^^'^here bears eloquent testimony 

.m. EBR EPR ‘ '’T/” "" 

been nothino m armed resistance would have 

made a fundamem i ”°Tiinal. But this time the army had 

Beng^i aeSr -Hte Punjabi image of the 

demonstration nff^ ° be cowed down by an impressive 

AS Peter Preston 

autonomy and ^7 I’®® taken a move for 

mindless sergeant-major!”""''"’ ^ is an act of a 

been well-nr^aTrrf^-"”,!. a mindless act. The ground had 
in r?c^„Vi Only wL was not 

the will of the people of Bahgla Desh 

?fi- -"‘"•f'. March 27,1971. 

38*. 

WftfflB,p.27. PaWslan, While Paper on the Crisis in East 

39. March 29,197), 
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for national independence and the will of the Indian people to 
see that the flame of liberty and democracy once lit and started 
burning in East Bengal should not be snuffed out. The Mukti 
Bahini emerged out of the first resolve and Indian help was 
extended to the liberation army as a result of the second. On 
his return to Karachi, Bhutto had declared that as a result 
the army’s action “Pakistan has been saved”. But his remark 
in his recently published book on the Bangla Desh crisis turned 
out to be more prophetic; “The future will tell whether 
Pakistan had been saved or lost.”^“ The future has told. 

The very ferocity and brutality of the army’s crackdown 
which Bhutto, who witnessed it in Dacca, has himself termed a 
“nightmare of fascism,”^* made it certain that the concept of a 
united Pakistan could never be resurrected. One docs not need 
to go into 'details of “operation genocide”. The eyewitness 
accounts of foreign correspondents present in Bangla Desh on 
March 25, 1971, and after are eloquent testimony to this fact.'‘= 

March 25, 1971, was the point of no return. No matter 
how much Islamabad may accuse India' and “Indian agents” of 
having perpetrated the “crime” .of Pakistan’s disintegration, 
the blame lies squarely on the shoulders of military rulers in 
Islamabad and on President Bhutto who partly allowed him¬ 
self to be used by the junta and partly tried to use the junta 
for his own ends. 


40. Zulfikar All Bhutto, op. at., p. St. 

41. Ibid, op. cit., p’. 50. 

42. For details, please sec : Simon Dring, in Daily Telegraph 
(London), republished in Washington Post, March 30, 1971 ; Sydney H. 
Schanberg in New York Times, March 28, 1971 ; the U.P.I. report, Hong 
Kong, March 29, 1971, by Robert Kaylor of the U.P.I. who was in Dacca 
on ihc fateful night. For a very moving yet objective account by a 
Pakistani journalist, please see Anthony Mascarenhas’s lengthy, article 
“Genocide” in the Sunday Times (London), June 13. 1971. MurraySayle's 
account in tbe Sunday Times of July II, 1971, is also worth reading. 
Mascarenhas captured the mood of senior Pakistani officers in the follow¬ 
ing words; “We are determined to cleanse East Pakistan once and for all 
of the threat of secession, even if it means the killing of two million 
people and ruling the province as a colony for 30 years.” 
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After the military crackdown and the beginnings of the 
Bengali r_esistance, Yahya Khan indulged in various gfflimicK 

including the appointment of a civilian 

Malik, and the disqualification of 78 Awami League j ■ 

88 Awami League MNAs were, interestingly enough, 
to retain the seats though w'ithout their party label. ^ 

dozen or so were, however, in the hands of the regime. ® 

rest were either in India or underground in Bangla ^ 

regime also staged an electoral farce by “arranging 7^^ 
elections to these 78 seats and getting most of its “henchmen 
elected without contest. 

The terror let loose in Bangla Desh drove close to ten 
million refugees into India in search of physical security, 
this put a tremendous burden not only on the Indian economy 
but on the social and political fabric of the country, especia y 
its sensitive northeastern region, as well. While the Govern¬ 
ment of India acted with remarkable restraint for well over 
eight months, the world powers turned a blind eye to the 
explosive situation until the evening of December 3, i9»i> 
when General Yahya Khan attacked several Indian airfields on 
the western front in a desperate bid to internationalize the 
issue and thus help maintain his grip on Bangla Desh which 
was fast .‘lipping out of Islamabad’s control. The Yahya 
regime’s days were numbered. The epitaph v/as written by 
none other than F.esidcnt Zulfikar Ali Bhutto ; “Superficial 
minds without any elementary knowledge of politics, without 
any sense of history, have made fundamental political de¬ 
cisions which have brought Pakistan perilously close to ruin. 
That the present incumbent of the President House in Islamabad 
was also closely associated with these “superficial minds” has, 
however, been conveniently overlooked. 


43. Zelfikar Ali BhiiUo. op. 24. 
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THE CONFLICT 
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The Military Solution 


The analysis in the earlier chapters was based on facts well 
ftnown and generally accepted ; but in probing the motivations 
of the Pakistani military junta in resorting to use of military 
force against a population which they were proclaiming as their 
own, on a scale not seen since the days of the Nazis, it is not 
possible to carry on the analysis with the same degree of factual 
!=tipport. Necessarily, therefore, the exercise becomes more 
speculative. It is not likely that full facts on the developments 
that led to the decision to unleash military force on the Bengali 
population on March 25, 1971, will be available in the near 
future. Bhutto, having been one of the participants, perhaps on 
the periphery and more a willing tool than a policy maker at 
that stage, will not be interested in bringing the truth out into 
open. The proposed enquiry into the military debacle is to be 
held in camera and from the public pronouncements it would 
appear that the scope of the enquiry will be limited to the 
events of December 1971. The Frontier leader, Wali Khan, 
has demanded that the enquiry should cover political decisions 
as well, obviously a reference to the developments in March 
1971. It is doubtful whether this demand will be conceded. 

There is little doubt that contingency plans for the military 
solution were initiated weeks before the happening, as testified 
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to by foreign correspondents.^ Did the hijacking of the Indian 
Airlines Fokker Friendship aircraft and its blow up at Lahore 
towards the end of January constitute a part of the plan to step 
up tension between India and Pakistan and isolate Mujibur 
Rahman from other political leaders ? 

The dissolution of the civilian cabinet and the meeting of 
the Martial Law Administrators'and other senior army officers 
on February 21, 1971, a week before General Yahya Khan’s 
announcement postponing the National Assembly session, 
clearly points out that certain major decisions concerning the 
fate of East Bengal had been taken then. Admiral Ahsan’s 
and General Yakub’s replacements came so soon thereafter, the 
possibility of a link up between this meeting and the change of 
these important personnel cannot be excluded. 

On March 7,1971, the Working People's Daily (Rangoon) 
reported large scale military reinforcements moving into East 
Bengal both by ships and aircraft. At the beginning of the year 
East Bengal had a four brigade division and by March 25, 1971, 
this was almost doubled to 27 battalions. Therefore, there is 
adequate basis to conclude that the Pakistani military junta 
made at least contingent preparations for a show of force. 

But did they plan to use the quantum of force they in fact 
did on March 25-26, 1971, or was it a case of events getting 
out of their control ? The attempt at disarming the East 
Bengal Regiment and East Pakistan Rifles, the attack on the 
police barracks, the systematic attempt of the Pakistan Army at 
picking up prominent intellectuals and professionals in Dacca 
as well as in provincial towns, show a good deal of planning. 
The accounts given by Colonel Osmany, Major Zia and various 
other leaders would confirm that these preparations had been 
gomg. on for some time and they came to suspect these plans 
a few days earlier. All available evidence also points to the fact 
that Mujibur Rahman himself was aware of these plans and of 
even the timing of the action and warned all the senior leaders 


1. David Loshak, Pakistan Crisis, London, 1971, pp. 64-70. The 
Rape of Bangla Desk, \nthony Mascarenhas. Delhi. 1971. no. 82-89. 
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of the Awami League to get out of Dacca in time. They 
succeeded in doing so. Interestingly enough, Bhutto blamed the 
Pakistani intelligence for its failure to, keep track of the Awami 
League leaders and for allowing them to escape.* 

There is a refrain in the Pakistani versions of the events 
during March 2-25, 1971, that the armed forces of the country 
were insulted and harassed.® Some people are inclined to be¬ 
lieve that part of the sadistic behaviour of the army was attri¬ 
butable to the pent up fury accumulated during those twenty 
and odd days. But this does not explain the sustained brutality 
in which they indulged over a period of time. 

The behaviour of the Pakistan Army in Bangla Desh in the 
period following March 25, 1971, and the decision making 
process that led to the military action deserve very careful study 
for a number of reasons. When the Germans occupied Europe 
during the second World War, it was the SS troops, specially 
indoctrinated for the purpose, who indulged in atrocities against 
the civilians. Excepting the Jews and the Germans who were 
treated as traitors, the rest of the German population was not 
subjected to cruelties by the German army. In other words, 
even under the Nazis the German army did not get alienated 
from their own population. In Indonesia, following the abor¬ 
tive coup of 1965, there were large scale killings and some 
estimates put the figure at five to eight hundred thousand. Most 
of the killings were carried out in rural areas by anti-commiinist 
elements who killed people suspected to be communists as well 
as those against whom they had personal scores to settle. 
Only a small fraction of the killing is directly attributed to the 
Indonesian army itself. 

In East Bengal the alienation between the Pakistan Army and 
the local population was total and complete. For all practical 
purposes, it was an army of occupation. The final estimates of 
casualties and their subsequent behaviour highlight this charac- 


2 Z A. Bhutto, The Great Tragedy, Karachi. 1971. 

3. Ministry of External Affairs, Government of India, Bangla Desh 

Doarments, p. 276. 
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teristic. But did they decide to behave as an army of occupa¬ 
tion even on March 25, 1971 7 Did this factor influence their 
decision on the quantum of violence they decided to use ? 

If they had already decided on such a course, it would raise 
an interesting issue whether they had lost-all hope of retaining 
the loyalty of the Bengalis towards the Pakistani nation at that 
stage. One of the theories discussed in this connection is that 
the military action was launched on the mistaken assumption 
that a deliberate but limited use of force involving the killing of 
a few thousand Bengalis would cow them down. That had been 
their experience in 195.4 when a much lower degree of violence 
restored law and order in East Bengal. The ethnic contempt of 
the Punjabi Muslim for the Bengali is generally cited to explain 
why the Pakistan Army felt that a limited application of force 
would subjugate the Bengalis and also their subsequent sadistic 
behaviour. The Pakistani inter-services intelligence is reported 
to have committed major errors in assessing the election pros¬ 
pects and predicted that no single party would be in a majority. 
It was under this mistaken expectation the elections were repor¬ 
ted to have been held. 

It would also appear that the violent reaction of East 
Bengal to the postponement of the convening of the National 
Assembly session was cither not accurately assessed or in the 
alternative the military junta was confident of buying time 
till it could build up its forces in East Bengal in spite of Awami 
League running what amounted to a parallel government. The 
junta was able to achieve the latter. 

Another relevant factor in Pakistani decision making should 
have been the election timing and electoral expectations in 
India. In this country the majority of the electoral predictions 
forecast either- a minority government or one with a very 
slender majority. In those circumstances the military junta 
might not have expected India to play any significant role which 
would influence the events in East Bengal, This uncertainty in 
regard to the Indian election prospects could have influenced 
Mujibur Rahman also on March 7, 1971 when in spite of all 
pressures he exercised restraint and did not call for complete 
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independence. Even on that day the Pakistan Army in East 
Bengal perhaps numbered around 20,000 and that force was 
sufficient to hold on and to keep the communication lines open 
till further reinforcements arrived. Therefore, the view that 
Mujibur Rahman failed to act on March 7 when he had an 
opportunity to do so before the Pakistan Army was built up 
further is not a realistic one.'* 

By the middle of March Shrimati Indira Gandhi was re¬ 
turned to power with a spectacular majority. Could this have 
again influenced the decision making of the military junta ? 
Even when she was in the middle of her election campaign the 
Indian Prime Minister decisively retaliated against blowing 
up of the hijacked Indian plane at Lahore and the failure 
of Pakistan to make appropriate restitution by banning the 
Pakistani overflights across the Indian territory. The close 
sympathy the Awami League’s struggle evoked in India was 
no secret. The Pakistan Government in its White Paper refers 
to the presence of large number of Indian troops in West Bengal 
for preservation of law and order during the elections in 
March 1971.° While in fact the deployment of these troops for 
internal security duties hampered the Indian ability to carry out 
a quick military response in March-April 1971,° the possibility 
of Pakistani miscalculations in this regard cannot be completely 
rule out. They might have speculated on the possibility of a 
Prime Minister, who had already proved capable of decisive 
action, now returned to office with a massive majority, attempt¬ 
ing to influence the events in East b,.ngal. In their view Mujibur 
Rahman, who had already been tried once for allegely conspir¬ 
ing with India to bring about the secession of East Bengal, had 
established what amounted to a parallel government and once 
the new government in India settled down it might extend 
eflcctive sympathy and support to Mujibur Rahman and the 


4. Please see Anthony Mascarenhas’ views. Government of Pakis¬ 
tan, Mascarenhas, o;;. ci/.,,p. 98. 

5. Government of Pakistan, W'/uVe J’ojjer on the Crisis in East 

Pakistan, August 1671, p. 46. . , 

6. Major General D.K. Palit; The Lightning Campaign, New Delh/, 
1972, pp. 42-44. Here the unpreparedness of the Indian Armed Forces 
to take action in April 1971 has been discussed. 
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Awami League. These considerations could have weighed with 
them in expediting their decision to strike at the Awami League 
mnitarily. In trying to trace the Pakistani decision making 
process the important point is not v/hether India v/ould have 
acted in this manner but whether given their perception the 
Pakistani junta visualised the likely Indian reaction to be of 
this sort. 

Analysing Yahya Khan’s broadcast of March 26, 197!, one is 
led to the conclusion that at that stage the military junta did not 
visualise any determined resistance by the people of Bangla 
Desh, In that speech there was no reference to the Av/ami League 
planning an uprising on March 26 and the Pakistan Array 
preempting it as it was attempted to be portrayed by Bhutto in 
his book “The Great Tragedy” and in the While Paper.’ Nor 
is there any reference to the East Pakistan Rifles and the East 
Bengal Regiment personnel res'olting or attempting to revolt— 
a charge made as an afterthought in the White Paper. 

The junta had really no alternative in March 1971 except 
to use militaty force or to accept Mujibur Rahman’s terms. In 
a sense they locked themselves on to, this course since the Legal 
Frame Work Order v^as issued. The only major issue on 
which the election campaign was fought in East Bengal was that 
of provincial autonomy. Yahya Khan himself focussed attention 
on this issue as the crucial one to v/hich the constitution making 
task would have to be devoted. This enabled Mujibur Rahman 
to convert the elections into a referendum on the six points and 
obtain the overwhelming mandate he did. This v/as the second 
cardinal mistake of the regime, the first being holding the 
elections on mistaken assessment of the likely results. 

The three month interval between the announcement of 
election results and the postponement of the convening of the 
National Assembly which perhaps the Army used to draw vp 
its plans, permitted the Awami League to carry out a near total 
mobilisation of East Bengali population against the re^'me. 


7 Government of Pakisten, White Paper, p. 75. and Z. A. Bhutto, 
op. cit., p, 27, 
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What Mujibur Rahman was able to achieve between March 
1, 197], and March 25, 1971 no other bourgeois nationalist 
leader—not even Gandhiji—had ever been able to achieve. 
Tajuddin Ahmad could justifiably claim with pride that 

“Never in the course of any liberation struggle has non co¬ 
operation been carried to the limits attained within Bangla 
Desh between March I and March 25. Non-cooperation 
was total. No judge of the High Court could be found to 
administer the oath of office to the new Governor, Lt. 
General Tikka Khan. The entire civilian administration 
including the police and the civil servfee of Pakistan, refused 
to attend office. The people stopped supply of food to the 
army. Even the civilian employees of the defence establish¬ 
ment joined the boycott.” 

“Non-cooperation did not slop at abstention from. work. 
The civilian administration and police positively pledged 
their support to Sheikh Mujibur Rahman and put them¬ 
selves under his orders. 

“In this situation, the Awami League, without being a for¬ 
mally constituted Government, was forced to take on the 
responsibility of keeping the economy and administration 
running whilst non-cooperation lasted. In this task they 
had the unqualified support not only of the people but 
the administration and business community. The latter two 
subordinated themselves to the directives of the Awami 
League and accepted them as the sole authority to solve 
their various problems. 

“In these unique circumstances the economy and adminis¬ 
tration were kept going in spite of the formidable problems 
arising out of the power vacuum which had suddenly emerged 
in Bangla Desh. In spite of the lack of any formal author¬ 
ity, Awami League volunteers, in co-operation with the 
police, maintained a level of law and order which was a 
considerable improvement on normal times.’ 


8. Government of India, Bangla Desh Documents, pp. 293-294. 
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Faced with this total mobilisation of the country against the 
distant military regime and the convincing demonstration of 
Awami League’s ability to command the loyalty of entire 
Bengali civil administration, its police forces and even the 
Bengali elements of the Pakistani armed forces, Yahya Khan 
and the junta had either to use military force or accept the six- 
point demand of Mujibur Rahman. 


It is difficult to assert that the entire Junta held a single 
view on the course of action to be adopted. It is now obvious 
that General Yakub and Admiral Ahsan refused to go along 
with the plan to use force and consequently had to be removed. 
In the light of the large scale purge of the generals after the 
takeover by Bhutto it is reasonable to conclude that the junta 
was not monolithic. It will be interesting to know what line 
General Gul Hasan and Air Marshal Rahim Khan took in 
March 1971, At the same time it is also possible the align¬ 
ments of March 1971 might not have lasted and by December 

both the issues and alignments may have undergone changes. 


The role Bhutto played leaves little doubt that he had been 
put up on the path of confrontation with Mujibur Rahman by 

the army junta. Bhutto had a stake in the break up of Pakistan 
to get to power in West Pakistan. Bhutto’s electoral pro¬ 
gramme was a mix of radicalism, nationalism and a dose of 
Islamic ideology for flavour. He had won handsomely in dis- 
tnets w ere Servicemen came rrom and in cantonments areas. 

I ^ cultivating assiduously for years the middle 

level officers and juniors in the top ranks to win their approval 
interaction between Bhutto and the army, 
Unfrrti self-image are crucial elements. 

Tn'itnn ^ Pakistan Army was part of the 

Ms T been.no serious attempt in 

development since then. It is now 
officers werp ^n^hm civil servants and armed forces 
the years 1940 47 ^”*^ a ••'nnah and the Muslim League in 
hLSrJTv I -insignificant role in 

the deierm'm ^ Pakistan Army played 

the determinant role m Pakistani politics. 
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Though, unlike the armed forces of Burma and Indonesia, 
the Pakistan Army could not claim to have played a role in 
liberation, the concept of the armed forces being the guardians 
of the state appears to have been deeply entrenched in the 
Pakistani forces too. The politicisation process of the Pakistani 
armed forces has been in progress since 1954 and this was 

further helped by the large scale training programmes of the 
officers, in the United States under the Mutual Security Pro¬ 
gramme. There has been no study of the impact of the U.S. 
military training programmes on the personnel from developing 
countries. But training together personnel from South Korea, 
Taiwan, Thailand, Pakistan, Turkey, Greece, Iran and some of 
the South American countries could only have served to streng¬ 
then the convictions of the young officers on the virtues of 
militarism in government.” 


Ayub Khan as President ran what was essentially an ad¬ 
ministrative state with the help of the civil service o a is an. 
But during his period, his own Presidency, his source o 
authority, the way in which he 
assistance programme of the United States an e 

accorded to Pakistani armed forces officers a t ese ac 

served to build up a self-image of the ai^ 

guardians of the state and a sense of elitism. . 

where all government salaries are regulated with re ere 

the emoluments of the members of the Indian 
Service-they serve as ceilings-in Pakistan sue a s a 
accorded to the armed forces. A Lieutenant o 

Pakistan Army drew emoluments comparable to a ^ 

the Indian Army. Their career advancement 
Parativcly faster since they started with a prop 
smaller manpower base. 

9. Please see Harold A. Hovey, f 

New York, 1965, p. 178. The impact of the US societies 

gramme on social, economic and political change r ([,g prograrome- 

appears to have been one of the underlying jr. Wood 

Please also sec the Foreword to the same book by Gen 
on the objectives. 
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Three other factors served to heighten the sense of elitism. 

The British Indian Army which was the main instrument that 
created the British Empire in Asia and fought well in the first 
and second World Wars had the highest reputation among 
the armed forces of the developing countries. Both the Indian 
and the Pakistani armies inherited this reputation. But in 
1962 the totally unnecessary and entirely avoidable reverse at 
NEFA had a very serious adverse impact on the reputation 
of the Indian Army. Thereafter, the Pakistanis could claim 
themselves to be the best soldiers in the developirig_world. 
When they mixed with the forces of the Muslim world, their 
sense of superiority was further enhanced. 

Secondly, while the whole of Pakistan was being continu¬ 
ously conditioned from 1947 onwards on the anti-Indian 
propaganda, the armed forces came in for concentrated atten¬ 
tion in this respect. Alt armed forces of the world indulge in 
their respective brands of indoctrination. But in Pakistan the 
indoctrination had necessarily to portray the armed forces as 
the vanguard in their struggle to preserve their Pakistani iden¬ 
tity, the essence of which was a myth based on religious separa¬ 
tism. Some observers' believe that this indoctrination which 
was a feature of their training programme after 1947 distin¬ 
guishes the graduates of the Kakul Academy from those of the 
Dehra Dun Academy. The latter still retained some of the 
British Indian values which they shared with the senior ranks 
of the Indian Army white the former were a breed apart. These 
observers also believe that Bhutto’s appeal is to this category 
of officers—highly nationalistic, -elitist, more austere and 
Islamic by their own perceptions. 

The third factor is the politicisation process which was at 
a comparatively slower pace up to 1965 and faster thereafter. 
The impact of training in the United States in the company of 
officers from other militarist regimes was earlier referred to and 
along with this was the impact of American armed forces them¬ 
selves. Belonging to a highly competent, professional army, fully 
conscious of its own attainments, the American officer believes 
that all problems whether mechanical or organisational have 
their finite solutions. While he understands his own political 
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system' and his own place in it well, the cold war and the 
Vietnam war have had a very adverse impact on the value 
system of the American Army. Occasionally, one comes across 
stem action being taken against militaristic behaviour like the 
dismissal of Mac Arthur, action against General Walker or the 
My Lai case—but the American intellectual community would 
do well to examine closely what 27 years of cold war and 
Korean and Vietnam wars have done to their officer corps. 
President Eisenhower warned about the Military-Industrial 
Complex and that has become a byeword in American political 
parlance ; but militarisation of the American value system is 
still to receive similar attention. The attitudes responsible for 
the large scale ecocide in Vietnam and My Lais should in turn 
have influenced tne Pakistani forces who were trained by them. 

Another military establishment with which the Pakistan 
Army has been in close touch is the Chinese a highly politicised 
armed force. From 1967 onwards the Peoples Liberation Army 
has been playing a dominant role in the politics of that coun¬ 
try. The Revolutionary Committees and the Party Congress 
had a substantial proportion of their membership drawn from 
the PLA. The Chinese could argue in the earlier days that the 
PLA leadership was still communist in ideology and orienta¬ 
tion and the army would never become an interest group by 
itself. Perhaps with the differences between the army and the 
party becoming increasingly evident, they may be less assertive 
about it now.*® Whatever may have been the Chinese under¬ 
standing of the role of the PLA in the country’s politics, the 
Pakistanis may not have perceived it in the same way. Not 
having had the benefit' of communist training and orientation, 
their understanding could have been on more simplistic lines 
that an army was exercising the major influence in Chinese 
politics. 


10. That some strains have developed between the leadership of 
the Communist Party in China and the Armed Forces are evident from 
the editorial in Heilung Kiang Daily on “Dealing with counter-revolution¬ 
ary elements” dated September 26, 1971, and the Shansi Provincial Service 
broadcast on “Fight against arrogance and complacency by PLA in 
Shansi” on October 6, 1971. 
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One hesitates to identify Islam with militarism ; but Algeria, 
Libya, Sudan, Syria, Iraq, Turkey and Indonesia have govern¬ 
ments whose ultimate authority is derived from the armed for¬ 
ces. In other countries like Morocco, United Arab Republic 
and Jordan the army has attempted to intervene in politics from 
time to time. The Pakistani elite has been consciously attempt¬ 
ing to free itself from the Indianness and mould for itself an 
Islamic identity. It is difficult to exclude the possibility of their 
having justified their own militarism in terms of what was hap¬ 
pening in other Muslim countries. 

A total view of the attitude of Pakistani army—especially 
of its middle and lower level officers-has to be taken into 
account to determine what pressures this officer corps exercised 
on the top leadership, on the military junta. Bhutto’s influence 
and links were perhaps more with the middle and lower level 
officers than with the Dehra Dun group, though individual 
friendships and loyalties even among them cannot be excluded. 

After the elections in December 1970, the Army junta ap¬ 
pears .to have made an attempt to fit in Mujibur Rahman with¬ 
in their framework. Yahya Khan did not refer to him as the 
future Prime Minister’ of Pakistan absentmindedly. But the 
junta found him inflexible on the six points. It was not pos¬ 
sible for the junta or Bhutto to concede the six points to East 
Bengal without its having repercussions on North West Frontier 
and Baluchistan. If Bhutto’s majority in West Pakistan was 
spread evenly to include North West Frontier and Baluchistan 
they could have afforded to negotiate. But Bhutto’s majority 
was based on the two provinces of Punjab and Sind with little 
support from the other two provinces. As negotiations prog¬ 
ressed and the confrontation between Rahman and Bhutto deve¬ 
loped, except for the Qayyum group the other parties of West 
Pakistan tended to support Mujibur Rahman. There was, 
therefore, a risk of the Awami League being able to mobilise a 
two thirds majority for its own constitutional proposals. This' 
both the Army and Bhutto were determined to prevent. 

Not only Bhutto but even sections of the Army leadership 
may have come to the conclusion that a settlement with the 
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Awami League was out of question, but this still left them with 
the problem as to how best they could accept the partition of 
the country. It w.is not difficult for Bhutto to come up with 
the “two Prime Ministers” proposal in February; but the 
Army could not preside over the voluntary dissolution of 
Pakistan. Therefore, they decided to strike at the Awami 
League, tf they had reconciled themselves to some extent to 
the possibility of the break up, they could not care about the 
alienation from the population or the extent of violence used. 
No other hypothesis fits in with all the developments, 

TIic nature of military action is revealing. In Indonesia 
in 1965 hundreds and thousands of nameless persons and the 
Communists were killed. In Germany in June 1933 a select 
list of a few hundred dissidents in (he Nazi Party were killed. 
Here one of the first targets of the Pakistan Army w'as (he 
Dacca university which like Lidice in Czechoslovakia, will per¬ 
haps become a symbol—a symbol of militaristic hatred of the 
middle class intellcclual. The attack on the university and the 
planned liquidation of the middle class leadership are indicative 
of the fact that the military junta had no hopes of reconcilia¬ 
tion with the people of East Bengal. 

A military mind is cautious in assessing a situation where 
opposing forces arc involved. But here they did not perhaps 
expect an armed uprising of the type which actually happened. 
They may not have been. unduly worried about the political 
consequences if they had earlier envisaged and reconciled them¬ 
selves to the break up. Tlie military action would then have 
been a warning to other parties who planned to press for consi¬ 
derable autonomy for the states, would have wreaked vengeance 
on (he Bengalis for their ‘betrayal’ of the Pakistani ideology as 
the West Pakistani military junta perceived it, and in the pro¬ 
cess they would have created an area of turbulence which would 
perhaps preoccupy India, Lastly, given the alternatives of no 
action which would lead to the Awami League virtually' making 
East Bengal free and autonomous and action with a small 
element of chance of keeping their tenuous hold on East Bengal 
for some more time to come the rational course was the latter, 
which they adopted. 
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A significant element in the process of decision making 
leading to military action was the manner in which symbols of 
nationhood of Bangla Desh were permitted to be developed. 
The flag was hoisted all over East Bengal, early in March. The 
anthem ‘Amar Sonar Bangla! was played by the Dacca station 
of Radio Pakistan for several days before the crackdown. For 
well over three weeks the East Bengal Administration was per¬ 
mitted to function under the orders of the Awami League. The 
various, officers of the East Bengal Regiment and the East 
Pakistan Rifles were in touch with the Awami League leader¬ 
ship and this could not have escaped the attention of the Pakis¬ 
tani Directorate of Military Intelligence especially when plans 
to disarm and liquidate them were perhaps already under for¬ 
mulation. It is likely that the Pakistani military junta allowed 
these developments in order to have an ostensible justification 
for military action. Perhaps they could not anticipate the rapi¬ 
dity with which the Awami League mobilised East Bengal’s 
population. 

No decision making in circumstances of such political uncer¬ 
tainty could have been neatly formulated. No single set of 
factors could have by themselves determined the final decision. 
While the're was an element of sadistic vengeance in the military 
action unleashed, it is difficult to conclude that it was an impul" 
sive and irrational decision. 



The Resistance 


EXB IB 


One of the early widely accepted popular beliefs was that 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman and the Awami League leadership did 
not anticipate the military action taken by the Pakistani Army 
and prepare themselves adequately to face it effectively.* Some 
of the left oriented observers attributed this failure to the bour¬ 
geois character of Awami League leadership. While it is quite 
possible that they did not anticipate the extent and the nature 
of military action resorted to by the Pakistani Army, they were 
not unmindful to the possibility of a major action by the 
Pakistani security forces against themselves. The entire Awami 
League leadership with the exception of Mujibur Rahman dis¬ 
persed in time and could not be arrested by the Pakistani 
military authorities. Colonel Osmany in his interview with 
Khushwant Siiigh^ had mentioned about Mujibur Rahman issu¬ 
ing instructions to Him about the possibility of Pakistani mili¬ 
tary action. Similarly, Major Zia’s action and his quick response 
on the v'cry next day, 26 March 1971 in holding Chittagong 
and proclaiming a provisional government showed not only 


1. Please sec Anthony Maseaxenbas'The Rape of Bangla Desk. In 
Chapter 8 he refers to what he considers “Awami League’s maximum 
pressure and hi'nimum preparedness” as a costly error. Please also see 
David Loshak's comments, David Loshak, op. cit., pp. 77-78. This 
view was also shared by a number of leftists in India. 

2. Illustrated Weekly of India (Bombay), December 5, 1971, p. 45 and 
December 19,1971, p. 22. 
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considerable political acumen on the part of a middle level mili¬ 
tary officer, but a certain amount of forethought and planning, 
Mujibur Rahman is reported to have insisted on staying on in 
Dacca mainly because he felt that his evading arrest would lead 
to large scale violence on that account by Pakistani military 
authorities.® 


At the same time, it is obvious that the degree of violence 
unleashed by the Pakistani military machine was unexpected. 
The people were in a general way ready for a crackdown by the 
Pakistan Army and were in a mood to resist. Numerous 
barricades went up spontaneously in the streets of Dacca on the 
night of March 25, 1971 as the word went around that the 
Pakistani Army was moving into the city. The East Pakistan 
Rifles (EPR) and the armed police in Dacca city fought un¬ 
equal battles v/ith the regular Pakistani army on the night of 
March 25-26, but only a small number survived out of the 5,000 
policemen and 1,000 EPR personnel at that time stationed in 
Dacca The units of the East Bengal Regiment (EBR) per¬ 
sonnel in Chittagong, Dinajpur, Comilla, and Mymensingh 
revolted and a substantial number were able to escape. Simi- 
arly, a majority of EPR personnel in Chittagong, Jessore, 
l^ulna, Kushtia, Dinajpur, Rajashahi and Mymensingh were 
1 escape. Policemen revolted in Khulna and 

Rajashahi, Out of five battalions of EBR available in East 
Bengal towards the end of March, about 3,000 are believed to 

personnel perhaps 


ctn.X *he Pakistani Army appeared to have 

AWtr' ^4 cities and they could not occupy all the' 

^*^stance, Chittagong tov/n was riot occu- 
KwshtiT ^ ^ Pakistani army till March 31, Pabna and 
owns v,crc un der control of the Awami League till 

!:'-oph. ofM/y Tele- 

Afttr his rdca<iff Banyla Desk Doaiments, p, 344. 

Pakistani n!o{ to n' disclosed that he was aware of a 
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April 10. The Pakistani troops did not secure Rajashahi till 
April 16. 

With only 27 battalions at their disposal, the Pakistanis 
realised that they could not immediately occupy and exer¬ 
cise cfTcclivc control over all towns. They also appear to have 
under-estimated the likely resistance of the Bengali people and 
EBR and EPR personnel. 

In the initial stages, the personnel of EBR and EPR appear 
to have offered resistance in set piece engagements. In these 
engagements they suffered large number of casualties in view of 
the comparatively greater fire power that was available to the 
Pakistani armed forces including air power. 

The situation in Bangla Desh at that stage was misinterpre¬ 
ted by the Awami Leaguers themselves and the Indian Press. 
The sub-continent was unfamiliar with partisan warfare. People 
could not, therefore, assess the developing situation appropria¬ 
tely. The Pakistani army took more than two weeks to spread 
out to all major towns of Bangla Desh. Probably Pakistan 
was carefully assessing the Indian reaction. The resolution 
passed in both Houses of Parliament in Delhi on March 31 
pledging sympathy and support to the freedom struggle in 
Bangla Desh was likely to have caused them some anxiety as 
also the strong letter of April 3 from the Soviet President 
Podgorny, in which he expressed concern about Mujibur 
Rahman and called for a political solution. 

However, by the middle of April Pakistan seemed to have 
developed adequate confidence that India did not intend to 
intervene in Bangla Desh. Once this became clear, they built 
up their armed forces in Bangla Desh rapidly by an additional 
two divisions and began a systematic mopping up operation. 
Coincidentally enough. Premier Chou En-lai also reassured 
Pakistan in his letter of April 12 that “Should the Indian ex¬ 
pansionists dare to launch aggression against Pakistan, the 
Chinese Government and the people will, as always, firmly 
support the Pakistan Government and people in their just • 
struggle to safeguard its state sovereignty and national indepen- 
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dence”. This letter was wrillcn after it became clear that India 
at that stage’did not contemplate a military intervention in 
Bangla Desh. Students of the Sino-Soviet dispute may sec a 
parallel in this to the alleged Soviet behaviour during the 
Quemoy-Matsu crisis of 1958. The Chinese then complained 
that the Soviets played it in low key so long as there was a 
possibility of Sino-US confrontation and came out with strong 
statements after the danger of likely escalation passed and the 
Chinese were compelled to decscalate by ordering bombard¬ 
ment of the islands on a less intensive scale. 


After the initial mistake of engaging the Pakistani troops in 
regular set piece battles, the EBR and EPR personnel decided 
to seek sanctuary in India to .start regrouping with a view to 
continue the resistance against the Pakistani occupation forces. 
The leading cadres of the Awami League also made their way 
from Dacca and other towns which Pakistani forces systemati- 
call/ occupied by moving in strengih as more reinforcements 
arrived from West Pakistan- 


On April 10 the proclamation of independence of Bangla 
Desk was issued. The next day in his broadcast,< Prime Minister 
Tajuddin Ahmed announced the names of three sector comman¬ 
ders ; Major Khalid Mussharafin Sylhet and Comilla region, 
Major Ziaur Rahman in Chittagong-Noakhali region and 
Major Safiulla in the Mymensingh-Tangail region. The Prime 
Minister talked in terms of major areas of Bangla Desh having 
een i rated, which to say the least, was an overstatement. 
At the same time he called on the people to equip themselves 
or (mn mue armed struggle and get themselves trained under 
the Sangram Parishads. 

14, the formation of a Bangla Desh Government 

Mujibur Rahman as the 

President’' ^ President and Acting 

AWd nlfT T- Rahman and Tajuddin 
hmed as the Prime Minister. Colonel A.G. Osmany, a retired 

Gov-ernment of India. Desh Documents, p. 282. 
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officer of the Bengal Regiment, was appointed the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Miikti Fauj. 

By the last week of April, it became clear that the earlier 
expectation that the Pakistan Army would not be able to re¬ 
establish itself in Bangla Desh was an unrealistic one. The 
EBR and EPR personnel who survived the initial onslaught of 
the Pakistani army and subsequent major engagements, perhaps 
did not amount to more than 7,000 to 8,000. By this time 
with almost 45 battalions of troops built up in Bangla Desh, 
Pakistan had perhaps more than 50,000 armed men, with tanks, 
artillery and air support. 

The Pakistani army from the middle to the end of April 
started fanning out towards the border to occupy all the 
major district and subdivisional towns and to reestablish some 
of the border posts. They could not reestablish all 370 posts, 
maintained by EPR, even until the end of October 1971 ; they 
could establish about 90 posts. 

The first among those who crossed over to India v/ere the 
leading cadres of the Awami League and the. personnel of the 
EPR and EBR, who were fleeing from the pursuing Pakistani 
army. This posed to the Indian authorities a very crucial 
problem even in the first week following the crack down, as 
to whether to allow these refugees to cross over and seek 
sanctuary in India. The Border Security Force, whidi was 
manning the Indian side of the border with Bangla Desh, 
permitted these refugees to cross over. Subsequently, after 
the liberation of Bangla Desh, Colonel Osmany in his letter to 
the Director General of the Border Security Force, called the 
BSF “the earliest friends of Mukti Bahini”.*^ Some in India 
were to argue subsequently that by these initial actions, India 
encouraged large number of people from Bangla Desh to cross 
dver to India. Pakistan itself levelled such a charge against 
India for “enticing” the Pakistani.population away by “false 
propaganda”. 


5. Slates Fortnightly (New Delhi), January 8, 1972, p. 12. 
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Some in India who subsequently pleaded fervently against 
all actions which had an escalatory potential in them, or fear 
of the situation getting out of control and finally resulting in 
a war, felt that our borders should have been sealed and the 
refugees should have been contained within Bangla Desh. The 
Government of India, presumably after due deliberations, 
decided not to close the borders, but to allow the refugees to 
come in. In a sense the commitment of the Government of 
India to the liberation of Bangla Desh was implicit in this 
decision. If this had not been done, it would have been diffi¬ 
cult to have sustained the flame of resistance in Bangla Desh 
for nine long months, and to keep up the morale of the people 
of Bangla Desh. 

The Indian Government aiso took a bold decision, which it 
could not admit at that early stage, but which the Prime 
Minister admitted at a later stage during her tour abroad in 
November 1971, though this decision and the follow-up action 
were no secrets either from the Indian Press or even from a. 
sjTnpathetic foreign Press. India demded to train and arm the 
Mukti Fauj.^ 

This training took three forms. The remnants of the EBPv 
and EPR were brought under a unified command and formed 
into regular battalions of Mukti Bahini. In addition, large 
number of young men from Bangla Desh, who offered them¬ 
selves for enrolment, were trained as freedom fighters. Thirdly, 
people within Bangla Desh were also trained in the handling of 
weapons and demolition charges. 

There has been considerable amount of confusion in India 
regarding different categories of freedom fizhters in Bangla 
uem. Stones were put out that, some of these freedom fighters 

I not owe their allegiance to the Awami Leazue leadership, 
and their inspiration was leftist oriented. There were even 
sensational accounts of some arms having been sent from 


Gandhi ShriiMti Irdfra 

in. r-reis m New York on Novern'oer 7, 1571. 
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China,- Cnmisicsu aucmpts ha\c been made to exaggerate 
the role <^f liic Icfthi.'; in the Hangla Desh resistance movement. 
The Govcrnmcni of Hangla Desh itself with full support and 
t-'nderstandini’ of Government of India appears to have decided 
to po in for two streams of training. One related to the 
■raining given by the Indian armed forces and para-military 
formations to those personnel whose subsequent operations 
were conlroUed and .supervised by the Mukti Bahini in coordi¬ 
nation Viiiii tlte Indi.an Army authorities and para-military 
forces operating under ihcni. The other stream was that of 
genera! weapon training to politiail cadres of the Awami 
hcaguc, who operated within Bangla Desh on their own initia- 
fis'e. It is significant to note in this connection that one of 
the senior ofiicers who was decorated with I’aram-Ati-Vishislita- 
Scva-Mcdal is a retired Major General wito some years ago 
was in charge of training special forces and our border popu¬ 
lation. 

At this stage it will be u.scrnl to analyse the nature of the 
resistance movement in Bangla Desh. In the initial stages in 
the Indian Press there were absurdly exaggerated accounts 
about the extent of resistance and the victories of the- Mttkti 
Fauj. A knowledgeable observer could easily have known that 
without elaborate preparations, it would not have been possible 
to train, arm and bring into being a force of thousands of 
people specially trained in partisan warfare to fight a profes¬ 
sional armed force like the Pakistani army and to survive in 
an area occupied |)y such a professional force. In Bangla 
Desh till the end of February, it was practically impossible 
to start such large scale training. Secondly, it would not also 
have been possible to have procured such a large stock of arms 
and ammunition within a short period of a few weeks to be 
ready to face an onslaught by the professional Pakistan army. 

With Pakistan using aircraft foi strafing and light artillery, 
it was hardly realistic to expect lightly armed irregular groups 
holding out in cities against the massive fire power of Pakistan 


7. Daily Telegraph (London), October 1, 197J. 
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army. Unfortunately, being totally unfamiliar v/ilh such 
irregular warfare, there was no realistic appraisal in this country 
of the nature of operations in the first three weeks in Bangla 
Desh. Various accounts appeared in which the confrontation 
between Mukti Fauj and the Pakistani army was analysed in 
terms of numerical strength and logistics as if it was a war 
between two regular forces. 

Subsequently also some of these romantic attitudes and 
assessments persisted. Some of the Awami Leaguers talked 
about raising a Mukti Bahini running into several lens of 
thousands and equipping them with all modern weapons includ¬ 
ing armour. In our own Press, articles were written with 
apparent sophistication 'how Mukti Bahini operations by 
themselves would be able to inflict unacceptable damage on the 
Pakistani armed forces and liberate Bangla Desh.* Such 
euphoric atmosphere persisted in this country til! the beginning 
of October 1971. 


The saga of resistance in Bangla Desh will have to be care¬ 
fully compiled. There is little doubt that it would be a mile¬ 
stone in the history of freedom struggles and a chronicle of 
endurance, courage, sacrifice and patriotism. It will not only 
inspire the feature generations- of Bangla Desh, but also all 
those who may be called upon to fight for their liberty and 
democratic values anywhere in the world. 


The significance 'of the total mobilisation achieved by the 
Awami League in the month of March 1971 was not adequately 
appreciated in this country and outside world. Without such 
mobilisation, it would not have been possible for the popula¬ 
tion of Bangla Desh to have been emotionally prepared to stand 
up to the genocide of the Pakistani forces over a period of 
nine long months —one of the most repressive occupations in 
the history of the world-and to have sustained their spirit of 
resistance. Those who are partial to leftist thought could not 


see article “Guerilla Warfare the only 
Fr^KhaL ‘I* despatches “Mukti Fauj 

end” also in V, f “Mukti Fauj will control East Bengal by year 

end also ,n5/a/«man, August 22 and 30, 1971, respectively. 
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pi^c Kdctjuritc credit to this achievement and consequently 
there was n tendency to run down the Awami League leader¬ 
ship. 

Let us now examine some relevant facts to get the Bangla 
Desh resistance in an appropriate perspective. In the first 
World Wnr, the total niunbcr of civilian c,isua!tics, without 
taking into account those killed in Russia and Serbia, was 1*4 
million. In the second World War, the civilian casualties in 
various occupied countries of Europe have been estimated as 
follows : 


France 

108,000 

Germany 

500,000 

Italy 

783,000 

Pol.and 

2,000,000 

Yugoslavia 

1,275,000 

Soviet Union 

7,500,000 

Rest of occupied Europe 

1,400,000 


Against these, the estimated casualties in Bangla Desh is now 
around 3,000,000. Even if we make certain allowances for 
the estimation process, it would seem that no country in the 
world, except the Soviet Union and China (during the Japanese 
occupation), has suffered so grievously under occupation as has 
Bangla Desh, If the intensity of suffering by the people could 
be measured in terms of the number of people killed in a unit 
time, the suffering of Bangla Desh might exceed that of all 
other countries which had come under occupation at any time. 

It is under these circumstances of such oppression that the 
resistance was kept alive. Those who talk about revolutionary 
leadership and commitment to revolution of various countries 
and Icadcrsiiips in the world will do well to take note of this. 

It should have been no easy task to have kept up the 
resistance continuously under such circumstances. About 
8000—10,000 men of the ERR and EPR took refuge in India 
during the month of April. They started a programme of 
training Bangla Desh volunteers in order to expand their own 
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forces as well as to provide freedom fighters in adequate num¬ 
bers. There was no dearth of volunteers. For the uneducated, 
normally it would lake 6-8 months to train a person. But an 
educated middle-class youngster could be trained in about a 
third to quarter of that time interval. After sorting out 
the administrative problems, the training could have begun 
in earnest sometime in the second half of May. Hence the 
first trained batch of personnel would not have been avail¬ 
able in significant numbers before Aupsl. Yet people 
wrote that the Pakistani army w'as likely to be tackled by 
large number of Muhti Bahini personnel during monsoon. 
Evidently, such v/riters overlooked all these elementary facts. 


In India there was no plethora of arms available for distri¬ 
bution to the Muhi Bahini. The Indian logistic planning is 
on the basis of certain limited margins of war wastage reser¬ 
ves. It was obvious that the Indian army would have been 
most reluctant to share its reserve equipment since it had to be 
prepared for a likely escalation leading to a regular war bet* 
ween India and Pakistan. It v/as also natural for them to have 
taken the stand that if and when such a war came, they would 
be able to put their v/eapon and ammunition to more effective 
use than the irregulars trained and armed. 

In these circumstances, the build up of the Mukti Bahini 
could only have been gradual. It is estimated that the capa¬ 
city of India to raise and train armed forces would roughly be 
at the rate of six divisions a year, about 150,000 men, But this 
effort would have involved a soaring defence expenditure 
of the Older we witnessed during 1963-64 immediately after the 
Chinese invasion. 


a .mg these and a number of other constraints into account, 
1 0 vious that there were limitations on the training and 

arming o the Mukti Bahini; limitations of restricted areas 
available around and inside Bangla Desb, where training had to 
- conducted the compukions on the Government of India 

largs-scale expenditure in training, arming and 
equipping the Mukti Bahini. etc. 
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To some extent, training cadres in irregular warfare an^d 
conducting it should have been a novel experience lor t c o i 
cers of the Indian armed forces and para military forces. cy 

had, of course, plenty of experience in counter-insurgency ope¬ 
rations. Even those operations have always been 
by the Indian army under a fair degree of politica an ' 
supervision. Now they were faced with the task of training 
people in partisan war operations in an area occupic y 
ruthless alien force which liad resorted to terror on an un . 
Icled scale. As mentioned earlier some of t osc ^ 
experience in training border population in armc rcsis 
well as in special forces operations appear to lave 
ciated with these training programmes. But sti ic 
partisan war was that it was a political armed strugg 
the armed struggle was going on, it was necessary ° 

• the population, enlist their support, collect information, run 

parallel administration, etc. 

Thc.se aspects had to be learned as 

by the Awami League leadership, the Mukt. 

ders and the members of the Mukti Bahint t e . 

were sent on specific missions inside Bangla es . 

to be learnt by the freedom fighters, who lived m Bangla Desn 

and carried on the fight. 

The resistance in Bangla Desh did not have ^ jj 

time to develop itself into a regular partisan activities 

had all the basic elements that characterise one. Bangla 

or .ha AM,/ M„», K wdl a. .ha 

Desh »are mos.ly in .he form of ° dcmoli.ions. 

were assigned specific tasks such as am 

liquidation of collaborators, etc. In ^ tasks 

spirit of resistance and the morale of th P P period 

had to be carried through continuously throug „jjpat;on in 

till November, when they started escalating Pakistani 

Bangla Desh by investing in strength some 

strongholds. The Mukti Bahini does .g^re that 

engaged in any major battalion strength opera 

period. 
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Since July there was an expectation in the country about 
Mukti Bahini liberating a substantial area and holding it. This 
was no doubt one of the unduly optimistic expectations which 
was never realised. At the same time, it will be wrong to treat 
the Mukti Bahini operations and the people’s rcsisianec on a 
par with the Special Operations Executive (SOE) activities 
launched by the British and operations of the Ofiicc of Strate¬ 
gic Services (OSS) by the Americans during the second World 
War in certain parts of South East Asia. 

The number of missions of the Mukti Bahini Commandos 
as well as their close affinity to the local population and the 
general paralysis in rail and road communications caused by 
this activities will distinguish the Mukti Bahini activities quali¬ 
tatively from the SOE or OSS type of operations. 

What kept the resistance alive is the feeling among the 
people of Bangia Desh that they would be liberated soon. The 
ten million refugees in India and the increasing activities of 
Mukti Bahini were proofs of the commitment of India to bring 
about the liberation of Bangia Desh. No partisan war has 
militarily succeeded without a major external factor interven¬ 
ing. The liberation of Yugoslavia and Albania were due to 
defeat of Germans by the Red Army in Second World War. 
The success of Vietnam in the first colonial war was due to 
establishment of Chinese People’s Republic and the massive 
help rendered by them. Algeria was decolonised by De Gaulle 
coming to power in France and not because the French were 
defeated inilitarily. There have been internal collapses of 
certain regimes, like Batista’s in Cuba and Chfangs in China, 
when the Armed Forces themselves switched their allegiance 
on large scale. 


Partisan wars are costly in lives. China is estimated to 

tut! Japanese wars, Yugoslavia 

with Its population of 13-15 millions lost 1-25 millions. Pakis¬ 
tanis proved themselves to be more bestial than Germans and 

intensively adminis- 

and AlceriaTn Yugoslavia in thirties and forties 

andAlgenamthefift.es. This, is a factor against successful 
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partisan operation. There was a tendency among those who 
discussed the issue in the months April to October to generalise 
and to look at the issue in terms of stereotypes. Since over¬ 
whelming majority of successful partisan operations have so 
far been led by communists or left oriented leaderships (the 
exceptions being Grivas in Cyprus, Boumedienne in Algeria, 
Nasution and other military leaders in Indonesia) it was argued 
that cither the bourgeois led resistance movement could not be 
sustained or it would pass into the hands of left wing leader¬ 
ship. As a partisan war proceeds in a country, conditions 
necessarily develop within the society which would progressi¬ 
vely veer the movement to the left. Hierarchical societies 
cannot preserve their structure and carry on a partisan war. 
People will have to cohere and share their food and essentials 
of life evenly to sustain resistance and this will destroy the 
hierarchical nature of a society to a considerable extent. There 
is no doubt that the Awami League at the end of liberation 
would possibly be more to the left than it was when the military 
action began on March 25, 1971. 

Essentially the Bangla Desh partisan war was a middle class 
led one with bulk of the lighting elements also coming from 
that class. The entire Bengali element of East Bengal admini¬ 
stration even under Pakistani military occupation by and large, 
with a few exceptions continued to remain sympathetic to the 
freedom struggle and (here was considerable communication 
between them and the Mukti Bahini. This contributed to 
excellent intelligence coverage in December and made the rapi¬ 
dity of advance towards- Dacca possible. A number of foreign 
correspondents who visited East Bengal during the period of 
Pakistani military occupation have testified to the attitude of 
Bengali personnel. The pervasiveness of Mukti Bahini opera¬ 
tions. which kept up the morale and spirit of resistance high 
was largely due to this relatively congenial environment in 
which they could operate. 

As yet no clear and complete picture of the Mukti Bahini 
operations has been compiled. Since these were mostly sabotage 
and specific liquidation and ambush operations it will take time 
to compile them. One of the interesting aspects will be to 
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gather information on tlie reactions of the Pakistanis and the 
local people to the Mukti Bahini operations. When evidence is 
on the atrocities of Pakistani army there is likely to be 
collected considerable data on the reprisals and how far and in 
what manner the local population withstood them. 


An important factor which deserves study even from the 
Indian point of view is the behaviour of non-Bengali Muslims 
in East Bengal during the Pakistani rule. Why did not Islam— 
which is flaunted as the tie binding a Muslim in Indian sub¬ 
continent with an Arab or a Turk—bring the Bihari and Bengali 
Muslims together over a period of tw'cnty-four years ? This 
may give people in this country certain diagnostic insights in- 
'to what stand in the way of the complete integration of 
minority community with the rest of the nation. It may be 
significant that killing of Muslims by Muslims (when Jordanian 
Army cracked dov/n on Arab commandos or large scale 


executions take place in certain Arab countries) did not evoke 
any strong sentiments in Muslim communities. This type of 
selective reactions raise the important issue whether Islam is 
really a factor that binds or whether these are results of mani¬ 
pulative politics. In India there is a tendency to exaggerate this 
Islamic bond and consequently the support West Asian and 
other Islamic countries 'extend to Pakistan. This exaggeration 
has the effect of a self-fulfilling prophesy of the Indian Muslim 
ciOTmunily who lay much store by an Islamic brotherhood 
f 'nore real than Christian or Hindu 

brotherhoods. The crisis of Pakistan and its break up showed 
cone usive y that language, culture and economic interests are 
stronger bonds than religion. 
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The Genocide and The Refugees 


The first wave of refugees from Bangla Desh were the lead¬ 
ing cadres of Awami League and the members of East Bengal 
Regiment and East Pakistan Rifles fleeing from the pursuing 
Pakistan Army. This refugee efflux corresponded with the 
period when the Pakistan Army was attempting to liquidate 
the Awami League cadres and the leading professionals in the 
cities and towns. This period lasted up to the third week of 
April. By this time it became clear to Pakistan that India did 
not propose to influence the situation in East Bengal, nor was 
there an attempt by India to put pressure on Pakistan even on 
the Western borders. Following the hijacking of the Indian 
aircraft in January 1971, and the banning of the Pakistani 
overflights across the Indian territory there was a certain in¬ 
crease in tension. Presumably this did not result in any major 
Indian attempt at preparedness for any immediate military 
confrontation with Pakistan. From the latter half of April the 
character of refugee influx into India began to change. It was 
overwhelmingly Hindu in composition and it became clear 
that Pakistan Army was deliberately resorting to expulsion of 
the Hindu population as part of its policy.^ 


1. Governrrentofindia, Ministry of External Affairs, Bangla Desh 

Documents, p. 446. By August 16, 1971, the refugee composition was 
69-71 lakhs Hindus, 5.4l lakhs Muslims and 0-44 lakh others. 
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Subsequently Pakistanis were to contest the figures of refu¬ 
gees in India. In the early months they maintained that there 
were no refugees at ail and they were only Indian miscreants 
and East Bengali anti-social elements fleeing from the Pakistan 
Army's justified security operations. Once the foreign 
began to give detailed accounts of the refugee camps and ms> 
tors from abroad testified to their large scale presence Pakistan 
changed its line. The new Pakistani propaganda line was that 
these refugees were inveigled by India by false propaganda an 
in any ease their number was not as high as India claime 
Towards the end, Pakistan was prepared to admit that there 
were two million refugees in Indian soil.- 


Thc Bangla Desh Government is compiling figures of people 
killed by the Pakistan Army. Prime Minister Mujibur Rahman 
has given an estimate of three million dead. Earlier the popu¬ 
larly accepted estimate was around a million. The human 
mind is naturally reluctant to reconcile it.sclf to terror on 
such a scale and as an instinctive defensive reaction it tends to 
argue “could this have happened ?” It is worthwhile recalling 
that when stories of the Nazi’s "final solution of the Jewish 
Problem” first came to light the reaction was the same. When 
they v/cre burning people in the incinerators there was a reluc¬ 
tance to accept that such things had happened. It became 
possible for people from Gocring to Krupp when confronted 
with evidence to maintain that they were not aware of svhat 
was happening. ForEichmann it was only a planning and 
transportation problem, and the end result was not his concern. 
As the incinerators burned the stench was noticeable for miles 
around. Hundreds and thousands w’erc involved in the ope¬ 
ration ; it was still possible for a whole population which 
allowed it to happen to pretend ignorance about it. 


Zulfikar Ali Bhutto has resurrected the argument of the Nazis 


2. Yahya’s interview to Amaud de Borchgravc of The News 
in Jmernationa] Herald Tribune, NWmber 1. 1971. He mentioned a 
figure of two to three miliions. Please also sec Yahyp’s broadcast of 

w a ■’ Institute far Defence Studies & Anahses- 

News Renew on Pakistan. Pah. 6/71). 
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at Nurcmburg. Perhaps (here were atrocities and cruelties 
but it was not fair to blame the whole of Pakistan Army. They 
acted under orders-the standard excuse of every sadistic con¬ 
centration camp commandant in Germany—and only the top 
men were to be blamed. He has offered to pul the generals on 
trial. The world waits to sec whether he will really dare to 
carry out this offer in view of his own role in March 1971. 

There is a tendency to question the plausibility of three 
million dead, but this is not an implausible figure. In the 
period of the Bengal famine in 1943*44—a man-made famine— 
the estimates varied from 1-5 millions, the official figure of 
Woodhead Commission to 3‘4 millions based on sample 
survey of the Calcutta university. The deaths in the 1970 
cyclone in East Bengal were estimated variously between 
half a million to a million. The normal death rate in East 
Bengal even at the rate of 14 per thousand a year, will mean 
a million natural deaths a year. Is there any implausibility in 
accepting four times that figure in a period of nine months? 
In a land of flowing rivers body disposal was perhaps no prob¬ 
lem. The detailed profile of the genocide campaign will have 
to await the official compilation of the Bangla Desh Govern¬ 
ment. 

Even if the total killed turns out to be half of the figure 
estimated by Mujibur Rahman, (he Bangla Desh genocide will 
rank among the worst in history. More Chinese and Russian 
civilians (estimated at twenty and seven and half million 
lives respectively) were massacred during the Japanese and 
German occupations. But the killings took place over a longer 
period of time and in terms of killing per unit time Bangla Desh 
may rank ahead of those. In the West, especially in the Unit¬ 
ed States, the Israeli fears that they might be destroyed and 
driven into the sea by the Arabs are taken seriously. The des¬ 
truction of European Jewry and the repeated threats of Arabs 
to destroy Israel are cited to lend credence to Israeli fears. 

In Bangla Desh a population larger than Israel’s has been 
massacred with the rest of the world treating it, in the words 
of Joseph Sisco, the U.S. Assistant Secretary of State, as “an 
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intimately internal matter”.* 

An interesting and revealing sidelight of this tragedy is how 
a number of self-appointed conscience keepers of humanity 
like Jean Paul Sartre chose to look away. Sartre has wielded 
his mighty pen to protest about atrocities in Algeria and Viet¬ 
nam. Has his pen run dry or at this age has he no more tears 
to shed, no more emotions left to express? The ccocidal 
American militarists had not reached the levels of barbarity 
of their diseiples in Islamabad. Where are the humanists 
who held the Stockholm trial, and what are the limits of their 
humanism ? 


The killings in Bangla Desh were equal to the use of seven¬ 
ty-five Hiroshima type nuclear weapons. If the Governments 

of the world could turn away from this and talk of “peaceful 
solution how could any non-nuclear nation, when it is threa¬ 
tened by a nuclear power or even if one of the smaller nuc- 
ear weapons is used killing a hundred thousand, could 
epen in future on international guarantees and international 
action to deter such threats? If Governments of the world 
wu not even give expression to their revulsion for such 
appenings and refrain from taking a stand which encourag¬ 
ed the Pakistani militarists what hope is there of any inter- 

security? When the Nazis 

wS of genocide. Now the 

camos bnrp ^nd millions in the refugee 

rieTSSi r M Perpetrated. Tbe memo- 
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P 01 mankind? Some day one hopes there will be. some 
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Pakistani Hoehuth‘ who will produce a play on the shattering 
silence of Jean Paul Sartre. 


It is diflicult to recall the days of April, May and June 
'Without a shoulder at the naivete, sense of complacency and 
pitiable ignorance of the Indian elite. The first wave of eu¬ 
phoria about mythical hfttkti I'auj victories was succeeded by 
talk of a long drawn out liberation struggle on the Vietnam 
model in Dangla Dcsli. Indian economists tried to prove 
with facts and figures that Pakistan was not in a position 
to carry on the war in Bangla Dcsli for more than 
a few months without its economy crocking up. There 
was no anticipation that millions of refugees would seek 
asylum in India and that Pakistan would carry out a deliberate 
policy of genocide and drive out millions and these actions 
would pose an enormous security problem for India. Those 
who referred to these possibilities were dismissed as hawks an 
war-mongers. Some, lacing (heir arguments with dosw of 
liberalism, argued with sophistication that events in Bangla Desk 
would lead to sympathetic developments in West Pakistan. e 
enormous economic pressures generated by the colonia ist 
war in Bangla Desh were expected to trigger off such develop¬ 
ments in West Pakistan, A large number refused to see t e 
reality of the break up of Pakistan resulting from the action 
of Pakistani militarists on March 25, 1971, and these stare 
discussing at that late hour what was more in India s nation,! 
interest—a united Pakistan or a Pakistan split into two. . ome 
among these came out with scenarios of disastrous consc^enew 
for.India following the emergence of independent Bangla Desn 
West Bengal would revolt and break away to join 
Dc«h, the secessionist spirit of Tamil Nadu, Kashmir an 
Akalis in Punjab would get a fillip, etc.® 

By April 17, there were nearly 120,000 refugees and by 


4. RoIfHochuth, the German who wrote the play 

hiEhliBhtinethe indifference of Pope- Pius XII to the destruct.on of Jews 

in Germany during the Second World War. .-nn^eouentlv the 

5. It is not the intention to apportion blame consequently the 
various people who put forward such theses have not been c.ted del 
berately. 
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the end of the next week the figure rose to 536,000. The end of 
April saw the figure cross 1-25 million and by the third week 

of May there were 3’435 million refugees in India. Even this 

rapid refugee inflow did not shake all sections of the Indian 
elite out of their complacency. Some pointed out that instead 
of considering them as additional mouths to feed they should 
be considered as additional hands available for production. 
This point of view ignored conveniently India’s tremendous 
unemployment'and under-employment problems. There were 
comparisons between this refugee influx and that of 1947-48 
without taking into account that in 1947-48 there was also a 
refugee efflux from India and the net refugee burden on India 
.was only a million. Given the land to man ratio in Punjab 
at that time it was not difficult to absorb those refugees. On 
t e other hand it did not work that way on the eastern 
rontier. The continuous flow of refugees into West Bengal 
a -ept that province in a state of perpetual instability over 

the last twcnty.four years. 


international aid to 
c cost of refugee rehabilitation. There were even 
the Pakistani line that India might even 
The through sueh international assistance.' 
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expenditure was interested in alleviating the suffering of 
Arab refugees since this displacement was due to the action of 
Israel which has a kinship relation with the United States 
having the largest Jewish population in the world. Simi¬ 
larly UNRRA (United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Agency) and IRO (the International Refugee Organisation) 
which succeeded it were war-time and immediate post-war 
operations run for the benefit of the European refugees and 
financed overwhelmingly by the United States, Britain and 
Canada with token contributions from others. One common 
significant factor in all three refugee relief operations men¬ 
tioned above was that they followed wars. There was no 
precedent for such large-scale refugee relief by the international 
community, in the absence of a war. Therefore, such expecta¬ 
tions were totally unrealistic but reflected an attitude in¬ 
grained over a period of years that foreign aid could help to 
solve our problems. 

One of the shocking aspects of the attitude of the Indian 
elite in the early months was the total absence of consideration 
of political, social and economic strains the refugee influx 
would impose on India. It was not possible for a country 
where a substantial proportion of people were earning less than 
two rupees per day to incur that expenditure on alien citizens 
over an indefinite period of time. Influx of such a large popu¬ 
lation into an overpopulated and underemployed area like 
West Bengal had its adverse impact on local prices, wages, 
rents,'amenitie.s etc. and consequently would have produced 
explosive tensions if it was not contained effectively in time. 
The dispersal of refugees was suggested in various quarters 
•and this again highlighted the apolitical and unreal nature of 
discussion at that stage. How would the Government of 
India have been able to justify a rehabilitation expenditure 
both on non-recurring and recurring basis in various States to 
settle Bengali refugees, who were non-citizens, when in May 
our economic pundits could not find anything more than Rs. 

75 crores for an employment programme in the country ? Would 
not such a move have built up communal tensions in vulner¬ 
able areas ? In Bengal and Tripura the refugees were still, 
among population who spoke the same language and who were 
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emotionally very much involved in their freedom struggle. The 
Government of India had therefore no alternative but to keep 
them in West Bengal and take all measures to bring about their 
early return. By June 15,1971, when the refugees totalled about 
six millions, the Prime Minister declared in the Rajya Sabha ; 
“We are looking after the refugees on a temporary basis. We 
have no intention of allowing them to settle here nor can we 
allow them to go back merely to be butchered”. Talking of 
the responsibility of the international community she said, “And 
we are not going to let the international community get away 
with it. They cannot avoid their responsibility. They may give 
help, or they may not give help. But they will certainly suffer 
from the consequences of whatever happens in this part of the 
world.” Coming from the Prime Minister, in the forum of 
the Rajya Sabha, this was a clear warning to the world that 
India could not go on bearing this burden. She also clearly 
indicated what she had in mind as a solution to the problem : 
“Does he (an M.P. who raised the issue) for a moment believe 
that we would accept a political settlement which means the 
death of Bangla Desh, which means the ending of democracj’ 

or of those who are fighting for their rights ? .India could 

never accept such a state of affairs. When we talked of a 
uolitical settlement, we meant that a political settlement 
must be arrived at with those people w’ho are today being 
suppressed. I am not expressing a view whether such a settle¬ 
ment is possible or not, but clarifying what we have said at an 
earlier stage. If international pressure through whatever means 
available to the big powers and to other countries were to be 
exerted,! think, that a political settlement would have been 
possible at an eariier stage. Now, of course, with each pass- 
mg day this possibility has become more remote The basic 
policy India was to pursue had been set out in that statement. 


Did the Pakistani junta pursue a policy of calculated 

genoade and expulsion of refugees or was it a case of events 

observers have testified 

a as am armed fo rces contingents arresting professionals 
India. Minisuy oF External Affairs, Bangla Desh 
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in district towns with reference to prepared lists. The report 
of the field team of the World Bank referred to towns in Bangla 
Desh looking like the towns of Europe subjected to strategic 
bombing during the Second World War.® There have been 
reports about regular extermination camps as the one described 
at Hariharapura and more are being discovered day after day. 

Pakistan made no serious and credible attempt to counter 
the various accounts published in the Foreign Press regarding 
genocide in Bangla Desh. The attempts made in the realm of 
public relations after May 1971 were directed towards proving 
to the world community that Pakistan had reestablished control 
over Bangla Desh and consequently the happenings therein 
were the internal matters of Pakistan. 

The composition of the refugees from May 1971 onwards 
was clear indication that there was an organised attempt at 
pushing out the Hindu minority. This aspect has been testified 
by a number of foreign observers.® While a Muslim in East 
Bengal, unless he had been a publicly known adherent of Awami 
League, could still claim to have supported the communal Mus¬ 
lim organisations, a Hindu was invariably presumed to be a sup¬ 
porter of the Awami League. The leading journals of West 
Pakistan blamed the secessionist sentiments of the Awami 
League on the joint electorate system which, according to them, 
constituted a betrayal of tRfe original two-nation theory.^® The 


8. Statement of Hendrik Van Der Heijden, Economist, Pakistan 
Division of the World Bank, included in Thousand My Lais, published by 
Society for Human Rights, Bangla' Desh, 

9. Please see Chapters VI and VII of Government of India, Ministry 
of External Affairs, Bangla Desh Documents, which has marshalled the 
testimony of foreign observers. 

10. Please see the views of Chaudhury Rehmat Elahi, Secretary 
General of (he Jamaat-i-Islami, Dawn, May 28, 1971. Z.A. Sulerf in Pakis¬ 
tan Times quoted by Peter Hazelhnrst in Times (London) July 12, 1971. 

Yahya’s interview to Kayhan International (Teheran), quoted in 
Indian Express, August 4, 1971. 

Please see Prof. Abdus Salam’s view on teaching ‘Pakistaniyat’ in 
Dawn August 2, 1971. 

Radio Pakistan announced on July 30, 1971 that an extensive 
scrutiny of existing syllabi and text books in East Bengal was being 
undertaken. 
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Bengali Muslim was not sufficiently Islamic because he was 
influenced to a large extent by the Hindu Bengali culture. The 
Pakistani authorities might also have been persuaded by the 
events of the earlier years when communal disturbances in East 
Bengal and consequent effiux of Hindu refugees were always 
followed by communal violence in India. If they had succeeded 
in triggering off such communal violence in India then their 
three-fold purpose would have been achieved. First, the entire 
^East Bengal happenings would have been subsumed in a bigger 
communal holocaust. If there had been an eastward flow of 
Urdu-speaking Muslim refugees from Bihar consequent on such 
communal violence, Pakistan would have welcomed them and 

succeeded in adding to the countervailing Muslim population 

loyal to the Pakistani ideology in Bangla Desh. Secondly the 
population imbalance between the East and West wings of 
Pakistan would have been reduced. Thirdly, such violent 
communal disturbances in India would have preoccupied the 
Indian government and security forces and it would have pre- 
vented their extending significant support to the Bangla Desh 
freedom struggle. 

At the same time the outbreak of communal disturbances in 
India might also have created difficulties to have a unified 
approach towards the Bangla Desh freedom struggle among sU 
political parties in India. The Pakir.ani military junta could 
also have hoped that qn action-interaction cilcct in regard to 
communal violence in East Bengal and India might have served 
to isolate the Awami League in Bangla Desh. Lastly, the 
re ugees a ed to the instability of the entire eastern region of 


attained by the Indian society 
reruvec' n" i ^ ^°'ocaust in East Bengal and the ten million 
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and Jalgaon, the probability of the military junta calculating 
on outbreak of intense communal violence in India was very 
high. The maintenance of communal peace in India during 
the period of these nine months was all the more remarkable 
in view of the somewhat unwise behaviour of some sections of 
the Muslim Press in the country, which attempted to justify 
the Pakistani behaviour in East Bengal with a reference to 
“secessionism” of Mujibur Rahman and the Awami League and 
the alleged massacre of the non-Bengali Muslim population in 
East Bengal during the period prior to March 25, 1971. 

By this policy, the Pakistani militarists came very near 
giving full effect to the two-nation theory. In West Pakistan 
they had ail but eliminated the minorities. In the east still 
there was an eighteen percent Hindu minority. According to 
the Pakistanis, most of the teachers in elementary and middle 
schools were Hindus and these teachers-nurtured and sustained 
the Bengali culture among the population. Therefore, it was 
necessary to eliminate them. Once they were driven out, and 
their lands, homesteads and shops were distributed among the 
Muslims, Pakistan would have created a vested interest among 
the local population which would prevent their returning 
back so they might have argued. With transport and 
conimunication within East Bengal disrupted, with industry 
paralysed, such depopulation which at the end amounted to 
thirteen per cent would serve to reduce the pressure on food, 
consumer goods, etc., during the period when the Pakistani 
Army was reimposing its control over East Bengal. 

Such Pakistani calculations would to a considerable extent 
appear to have been validated by the arguments in the Indian 
Press at that time and barring the Prime Minister, who was very 

clear and forthright in her perception and pronouncements, and a 

few other top political leaders in the country, the others echoed 
to a large extent the basic assumptions that seemed to underlie 
the Pakistani moves. The refugee influx had always been there 
from East Bengal for the last twenty-four years. Though the 

magnitudes were different, the problem was the same continu¬ 
ing one In any case the refugees would not go back - even to 
a Bangla Desh ruled by Mujibur Rahman because whatever 
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be the commitment to secularism on the part of Mujibur 
Rahman and his colleagues, the local population, in such a 
highly densely populated areas as East Bengal with its enorm¬ 
ous unemployment problem, had acquired an interest in 
preventing their return. In any case, as one prestigious editor 
argued, no riation had gone to war for the sake of refugees. He,' 
and others like him, overlooked the fact that no nation had 
ever been faced with a refugee problem of such magnitude 
before. One of the basic issues involved in the continuing 
Middle East confrontation was the displacement of Arabs by 
Israel and the United States was continuing the war in Vietnam 
and had resorted to multihundred air sorties on North Vietnam 
on the excuse of getting a few hundred prisoners of war (who 
have been charged by North Vietnam with commission of war 
crimes) back, to maintain their right to )5y reconnaissance 
aircraft and to safeguard the security of their forces in South 
\ietnam. 10,000 miles away from their ov/n country. But all 
these factors were conveniently overlooked. 


It is diScult to assess at this stage, in the absence of 

Government, how far 
the Pakistani action was encouraged by the altitude of the 
-majority of the Indian elite and the public discussions 
m this country, Tns Prime Minister’s voice in those days 

Aasa one y one and her forthright stand and her irrevocable 
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p. 63. ' ^ Cempaign, Ssv^ CciH. 
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millions of refugees on Indian soil. The discussion in the 
Press in those days reflected the fear the soft elite of India had 
of a war, their total ignorance about the economic implications 
of millions of refugees and a limited war, their dependence 
on the external powers to come to their rescue, their general 
Hamlet-like approach of substituting a process of abject senti¬ 
mental agonising and self pity for cold logical analysis of the 
objective realities of the situation. It would have been normally 
expected that -with the Prime Minister taking a firm line, the 
bureaucracy would have tried to influence the debate in t e 
country by furnishing data, background briefings etc. o 
doubt these were there but they appear to have been genera ly 
directed towards sustaining a public mood of self-pity an 
moral self righteousness. The period revealed in stark dimen¬ 
sions what has been the refrain of Indira Gandhi s charge over 
a number of years-a lack of commitment on the part o 
the Press and the bureaucracy in India. 


She made it clear in her speech on the tenth anniversary of 
the UNI“ what she meant by commitment and she claniico 
that by that term she did not mean commitment to any ideo¬ 
logy but to the respective professions that the concern 
people were practising. It was this lack of commi inen 
on the part of our Press, bureaucracy 
prevented them from looking at the prob em pose 
from April onwards in all its aspects and allowed the debate m 

the country to proceed not on what this includins 

defend its own Lterests but what the rest of the ^ 

Pakistan should do to see that India was 

,„dL Ha.,.. 

that nine public opinio 

preparations, prepare mtern t p ^ successful action 

Union’s commitment, etc., oeiui^ 
could have been launched. 


12. Salnik Samachar. June 6, 1972, P- 6. 
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All this indicated that in spite of its. enormous defence ex¬ 
penditure the country, was not ready for meeting a challenge 
to its security from a nation one-fourth India’s size and re¬ 
sources without a response time of nine months. This 
necessitates a close scimtiny into our threat-assessment and 
contingency planning processes. It was not as if there was no 
warning time. The hijacking incident, the charade of negotia¬ 
tions in Dacca, and the induction of Pakistani troops into 
East Bengal were all clear warnings. To plead that the pre¬ 
occupation of our Army in its deployment in West Bengal 
stood in the way of India taking appropriate defensive action 
in April and May and in stepping up the uncertainty for the 
Pakistan Armed Forces in their genocidal and' refugee expul¬ 
sion campaigns may explain the course of events but docs 
not justify them. 


It is also argued that while perhaps it was known that the 
Pakistani Army junta might use force, it could not be anticipa¬ 
ted that they would indulge in such large-scale genocide and 
expulsion of millions. This is a reasonable argument since 
there was no evidence to indicate a high probability of the 
impending genocidal campaign in Bangla Desh. Therefore, 
IS won d justify the difficulties in developing an appropriate 
M quick response in the last week of March or in the-first 

not, however, constitute an 
for the posture of self-pity and fear of 
escalation exhibited thereafter. 

BcnLfSlo«?^'‘' ''®f“gee influx from East 

Kashmir Prime Pakistan rose on the issue of 

W*i„Ka,aIi“re„«“,T„‘" 

Of Shaking his fist p.. 

such threats and the Pakistnn''■‘=®P°nse to 
retugee, in,o India, w“o puT.h ,°n- 
borders and to warn M.stL' IJ 
trouble would lead toJ to create 

lead to a general war between the two countries. 

Srt n deterrent posture adopw o, ,aah,u 
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had its immediate impact on Pakistan. Liaquat AH Khan 
came over to Delhi and concluded the Nehru-Liaquat Pact 
which stopped, at least for a few years thereafter the refugee 
exodus from East Bengal and also stabilised the situation in the 
West. 

. Unfortunately, in the first six months after March 1971 
the issue was debated in India in terms of only two alternatives 
of war or appeasement permitting Pakistan to continue its 
genocide and demographic aggression, and other possible alter¬ 
natives like a sophisticated process of military escalation and 
nuances in deterrence were not considered at all. All these 
shortcomings were inherent in the framework of debate popu¬ 
larly adopted in the country then in which war as an option 
was ruled out. 

In these circumstances, it should not cause any surprise if 
Pakistan had come to the conclusion that it could get away with 
genocide and demographic aggression. They might as well have 
thought that the backlash of apparent Indian inability to act 
in self-defence might result in sullen submission of the Bengali 
population to the terror unleashed by the Pakistan Army and 
the subsequent alienation of the East Bengal population from 
India for having been let down. 

In retrospect, it is obvious that those in India who bad at 
that stage propagated that the people of Bangla Desh did not 
want the Indian army to intervene in Bangla Desh and that 
they would oppose bitterly such intervention, brought this 
country’s credibility in- the eyes of the people of East Bengal 
and Pakistan and perhaps the rest of the world to the lowest 
point ever. It was the apparent scare of limited war so openly 
exhibited by our elite and Press and the alibi-seeking of the 
bureaucracy in those days that hampered the Prime Minister’s 
diplomacy and her consistent efforts to bring about a solution 
to this problem short of war. Wars are not avoided by refusing 
to discuss them as possible alternatives. Wars are very often 
the result of craven fear on the part of one party and the 
resultant whetting of the appetite for it of the other. 
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Under these circumstances, the hard- 

perhaps came to the conclusion * J! the PaW- 

ships, India was prepared to accept the r 

stani demographic aggression writers and the academic 

national war at a time when editorial 

community in India were putting^ orwar Therefore, oi^t 

fugees never constituted a justihcation for w • Wankets, 

propaganda campaign resulted m some ^ymp in 

milk powder, medicines and a little cas - conclude 

India might even have led the world governrae , gtjon 

that it was not worthwhile to indulge in strong general 

ofYahyaKhan because the distinct . loomed 

Yahya Khan might get away with all his misd g 
very large at that stage. Thus it wes not prudent 
nations to alienate him. 


This inadequate understanding in regard to the 
force in international relations and of what wostitute a 

to out national security was further complicated by 

dimensional economic analysis both in India and abroa ^ 
the constraints on the ability of Pakistan to continue its 
paign of terror and demographic aggression in East on 
Fandful figures were assumed as cost of the campaign an 
this sandy foundation v/ere built theories that the Pa is 
economy would not be able to withstand these costs for mo 
, than three months and v.’ould soon crack up. 


What was overlooked by these analysts, who did no 
have adequate knovdedge about the limited use of violence i 
national and international contexts, was that the cost of 1 
Bangla Desh campaign had already been absorbed by the Pa -i 
stani economy by May. Thereafter, the incremental cost o 
maintaining the Pakistan Army in East Bengal was so sma 
that it presented no major problems for Pakistan. 


The crux of the issue was their ability to postpone debt 
repayments to foreign countries, especially to the United States, 
without its resulting in any serious penalties. This enable 
them to improve their foreign exchange position temporaril)' 
In all their conclusions the economists in India tended to 
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assume that the value system of the Pakistani military junta 
was the same as that of the Indian government, which is deeply 
committed to economic development. In fact, it was not, 
Apart from that, whatever the adverse economic impact visible 
in East Bengal consequent on military action it did not produce 
any such impact in West Pakistan. The reasons were obvious. 
The loss of exports from East Bengal was almost made up by 
an expansion of exports from and reduction of imports into 
West Pakistan. The expansion of the Pakistani armed forces 
and increased requirement of goods on that account and the 
export drive compensated for the temporary reduction in the 
internal market in East Bengal. In this process Pakistan might 
have suffered in the long term and caused enduring damage 
to its economy ; but for the military junta this was not as 
significant a factor in decision making as it was generally 
assumed in India and the outside world. Therefore, the Pakis¬ 
tani economy was able to absorb the cost of the campaign, and 
also the cost of raising additional divisions without showing any 
sign of cracking up till the end. 



10 


Escalation 


As the PaVistani Army launched its action against the 
Awarai Uagoe and the people of Bangla Desh all foreiS^ 
correspondents were rounded up and kept in the Interconti' 
nental Hotel. On 27th March, 35 of them were fiovm out of 
Dacca. Yahya Khan’s broadcast on March 26,1971 announced 
the breahdown in the Constitutional lalV.s, banning of the 
Awami League, imposition of Press censorship and his order 
to the Army to restore the authority of the Government.’ 
t^.e first week of April Pakistan radio put out reports that 
“jnfiltrators” from India and “miscreants” and “anli-socisl 
elements” were operating in Bangla Desh, and their activities 
were reported .in terms .-that strained the credibility of the 
most gullible-.^ For instance, Pakistan P,adio announced that 
mmost a dr.-hion equivalent of the Indian Border Security. 

At a time when there were consi- 
p-v-,' ^snd debates in India v/helhcrthe breakup o< 
I” interests this type of propaganda 
direct f r deliberate move to escalate the situation to n 

»rect confrontation betw een the two countries. 

bvewrnr/j, Ir.djz, Mir.feiry cf External Affairs, Barilo Pa* 

2*.iKit ^ April 7,1971 dai.med tfe’ 

in the BSF men had been killed or capinn'd 
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nic Border Security Force mipht have been asked to render 
assistance to the Muktl and coupled with the resolution 
in the Parliament it mipht have looked as though India was 
not going to allow the freedom sirucglc in Bangla Desh to die 
out ns a result of the application of massive military force 
by Pakistan army. But placed in his situation Yaliya Khan 
was in no position to afford a confrontation with India along 
with the military operations against the freedom struggle in 
East Bengal. He, however, proceeded on that path and never 
looked back. In his reply to the Soviet President on April 5, 
1971, he asked the Soviet UnionYo use ‘‘its undeniable influence 
with India" to prevent it in meddling in Pakistan’s internal 
aflfair.s.* In a note vcrhalc to the UN Secretary General on April 
7, 1971, the Pakistani Ambassador to the United Nations, Agha 
Shahi, accused India of plotting to undermine the national 
solidarity and territorial integrity of the State of Pakistan.® On 
April 18, following the declaration of his allegiance to Bangla 
Desh by the Pakistani Deputy High Commissoner in Calcutta, 
Hossain Ali, the Pakistan Government first posted a new 
D"''uty High Commissioner. Mchdi Masud, to Calcutta. Finding 
that it was not possible for him to function in Calcutta, with 
the overwhelming majority of the staff having declared them¬ 
selves for Bangla Desh, Pakistan demanded the closure of the 
Indian Deputy High Commissioner’s Office in Dacca with effect 
from April 26, 197f. Meanwhile, the Chinese also, not pre- 
sumbly without Pakistan’s consent, came out with an accusation 
against India on April 6, 1971, about its alleged attempt to 
interfere in the internal affairs of Pakistan.® This was follow¬ 
ed on April 11, 1971, by a denunciation of India, the United 
States and the Soviet Union for allegedly interfering in the 
internal affairs of Pakistan." The formation of the Bangla Desh 
Government had taken place on April 14, 1971. Unless Pakis¬ 
tan had deliberately decided to embark on a path of con- 


3. Lightening Campaign, New Delhi, op. cii., pp. 63-64. 

4. InstUuic for Defence Studies and Analyses, News Review on 
Pakistan, Pak. 4/7J, p. 21. 

5. Ibid., p. 24. 

6. Ibid., p. 22. 

7. Ibid., p. 23. ■ 
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frontation with India these initiatives on its part would remain 
inexplicable. 


The refugees started fleeing in large numbers only from 
the second half of April. During the first half of that month 
only about a lakh of persons fled to India and in the second 
half about eleven and half lakhs came over. But May 1971 
SOT three million refugees crossing over. It should have been 
0 vious to Yahya Khan that such a massive refugee exodus 
rould.not be without consequences. But no attempt was made 
by Pakistan to stem this flow. Yahya Khan’s Press Conference 
on ay 24, 197l,« at Karachi ruled out the possibility of a 
rans er of power to a civilian government and his remarks that 
e government agencies would make sure that every person 
who returned to Pakistan was a bonafide citizen of Pakistan 
ana that his Government could not open the gates to Indian 
Sami'* Calculated to reassure the refugeesf In the 

wTr ‘I® felt confident that there would be no 

nushino % indicated a confidence that his action in 
S tL t,; a war with India, 

belief anH 'r nionsoon he was confirmed in his 
tempts to f appeared to have been further at- 
number of r! the 

India at the rat" steadily continued to pour into 

be saM thatth . ^y- Just as it could 

throw open the bdrn' Ptime Minister’s decision to 

commitment to Erb refugees there was an implicit 

refugees there was an und i • push-out 

situation into an Indo-PakLn' 

ever been saddled with the h„ a r m history has 

rarely had a nation such I "^.‘^''.uuhion refugees. Very 
national interests its snv - fustification to defend its 
of arms as India had from* security with the force 

- _ '^an who launched his regular 


I- Viivn, May 25, 197 ], 
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armed Forces across an international frontier on December 
?. 1971. 


There U’jii; an expccintion in various(]iiartcrs that \ ahya Khan 
would make some conciliatory gesture, on June 2i>, 1971, when 
he \s‘as scheduled to make a broadcast to the nation. But in the 
broadcast he not only made it clear that lie had no intention of 
negotiating ss'ith tlie .Awnmi League leadership, he brazenly 
announced that he would impose a constitution by fiat. In 
spite of India adopting a low profile military posture and putt¬ 
ing up with nearly live and half million rcfugce.s, he again 
accused India of intervention in the internal affairs of Pakistan 
and of colluding with the Awami League. He declared his in¬ 
tention to disqualify a number of Awami League Members o 
the National Assembly and the Provincial Assembly and hold 
byc-clcciions to fill-up the vacancies so caused.'' 


By attributing the refugee cniu.x to the terrorism o ic 
Awami League .secessionists, at a time when his army ^ ^ 
rc'occupicd Bangla Desh and the minority community was ee 
ing at the rale of 40,000 per day even under monsoon condi¬ 
tions. he was informing India that he had no intention of rctra 
ing his steps and creating conditions that would insli con en 
in the minds of the minorities. By accusing In la in to sa 
speech of putting impediments in the way of the re ugecs re 
ing home he was also communicating his intention o no 
milling their return. 

This speech made it clear that the demographic ‘^SS^on 
against India was part of a deliberately conceive P®'f , 
there was a tone of satisfaction in it that the policy had indeed 

succeeded. Yahya Khan felt confident at this stage tha there 

could be no war with India. The monsoon ruled 'that out. oy 
this time he had also been able to secure the J ® 

the us Administration. The statement of 
to Mia, Kenneth Keating, on AP""*“Tdil! 
East Bengal was not an internal affair of Pakistan was p 


9, Institute for Defence Studies and Analyses, Neies Rerieu’ off 
Pakistan, Vak. 6/71, pp. 23-30. 
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ted by the State Department when the official spokesman said 
that no one other than the State Department had any autho- 
rity to say anything on the subject.”’ The US Administration 
held back the statement it had received from its own officials in 
Dacca from the Senate Foreign Relations Committee,” On the 
other hand, the US Administration recommended that the 
Senate Committee should hear M.M. Ahmed, Economic Adviser 
to General Yahya Khan, and the plea was turned down by 
Senator Fulbright, Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee.” The Assistant Secretary of State, Joseph Sisco, 
told the House Foreign Affairs Committee of the U.S Congress 
that no issue was regarded as more intimately internal than the 
one obtaining in Pakistan.” 


On June 21,1971, the AFew York Times revealed that arms 
shipments to Pakistan were continuing and the ships S.S, Padme 
wd S.S. Sunderbaiis were carrying arms to Pakistan. 

ristopher Van Hollen, Deputy Assistant Secretary of Slate, 
in his testimony before the Senate Sub-Committee on Refugees 
c an e that revocation of licenses already given would be 
interpreted in political terms as an ‘embargo’ by Pakistan. An 
m argo would be seen as a sanction and would prevent a 
nstractivc dialogue with Pakistan, according to him,” from 
March to December 1971 the Pakistani Administration did not 
li In it is fair to question whether 

the PaV'T ^ dialogue between the US Administration and 
Beneal issue of a political settlement in East 

conclusinn o, Would have been justified to draw the 

him TTi' ■ States Administration fully supported 

deliberafl "'onld have been further reinforced by the 

SpmS,i” ^^gard to arms 
stnpments to Pakistan during the period. 

Poteroa, Pajj. 4 j 7 'i°p ‘’"'F Analysts, News Review an 

H- */rf.,Pak.5m,p.50. 

>2. New York Times, May 14, 1971. 

S- Radio Pakistan, May 20, 1971 . 

1 Times of India, June 29, 197 i. 
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The Chinese stand and the Indian reaction to it were also 
perhaps factors which could have contributed to Yahya Khan’s 
confidence in his confrontation with India. The Chinese could 
not have been serious when they charged that the United States 
and the Soviet Union were working in close co-ordination 
with India in crudely interfering in the internal affairs of 
Pakistan. This presumably was China’s way of communicating 
to the United States that it shared the US view point that the 
happenings in East Bengal were an internal affair of Pakistan 
•and that China proposed to pursue an anti-Soviet policy in 
the Indian sub-continent even at the cost of alienating India 
and compelling this country and the Soviet Union to draw 
closer together. It was obvious that the Kissinger visit to 
Peking in July 1971 was not the first contact between the two. 
powers. China could have shared the US view that parallel 
support from both powers to Pakistan would completely bind 
India to a policy of low profile posture or virtual inaction. 
This was a unique opportunity for undermining the Soviet 
influence in the sub-continent. It does not necessarily follow 
that this policy was adopted in concert with tile United States. 

It is only suggested that the Chinese might have taken into 
account the US policy towards India and Pakistan in formulat¬ 
ing their own policy which ran on parallel lines with the US 
policy. 

Bhutto, the architect of Pakistan’s China policy, stated on 
April 30,1971, that China would intervene in case of a. war 
between India and Pakistan.*® Radio Peking’s commentaries in 
April and the pronouncements, albeit at low key, by. Chinese 
officials appeared to have been designed to create uncertainties 
in the minds of the Indian decision-makers. The Chinese had 
left all options open for themselves and for a discerning observer 
it was clear that the probability of the Chinese intervening 
in an Indo.-Pakistan confrontation was not high. But given 
•the deep-rooted Indian fear of China and the myths prevalent 
in India about the Chinese military capabilities such'uncertainty 
was sufficient to throw Indian decision-making at various levels 


15. HnicJ (London) May I, 1971. 
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off balance. U does tiol appear plausible that ihc 
oblivious of the impact their stand would have o 
about the deqvrooted Indian fears. On the other tS 
appear to have decided on the policy of iuppoj ting • 
v.-ith the full realisation of the impact of Pakistan^c 
the Indian economy, polity and social fabric, s 
clearly understood what the US presence in Korea, acr 
Yalu Border, m<ant for their security. They have 
by their actions in supporting North Vietnam, .^^tood 
Cambodia in their military operations that the> un - 
the implications of US presence and dominance ^ in ^ 

their borders. They .hnrA' full well that without conj 
US support and US arms Pab'slan would not nave m u^^^ 
in the demographic aggression apinst India. In these ci 

stances it is difficult to dismiss the Chinese stand as essenia^-^ 

an anti-Soviet posture. As dialecticians they shoul 
calculated that their policy' towards Pakistan and India ' 
to US policy could draw India and the Soviet Voton ^ ® 
together and therefore prove counter-productive. Either 
obsessive anti-Sovietism led them to this policy' or in the a t®|’ 
nalwc they shared the American viev/ about the Indian e i 
and its incapacity to act. The parallelism in their policies cou 
hardly have been missed in Peking, 


Then came Kissinger’s secret trip to Peking in July IP' 

It was not difficult r.'en in the first week of July for obser/em 
in Delhi to conclude that the Kissinger journey to Delhi an-' 
Islamabad had very' little to do with the situation in the sub¬ 
continent, Pakistan not only provided the necessary cover to 
Kissinger to ma’r.e his journey (o Peking but tried to create a 
deliberate impression that in this high po'^'er diplomacy it nad 
a role to play. It vras recalled that from 1963 Pakistan had 


advocated normalisation of relations between USA and China 
and olTered to play the role of a go-beUwesn. Yahya had visited 
Washington in October 1970 and Peking in November 1970- 
It is now kno’A'n that he carried a personal message from 
President Nixon to the Chinese leaders,^' In the first week of 


16. Diwn, JeJy 29, 1971. 
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iuly 1971 rcporK from Washinf.jon menlioncd iltal (lie policy 
of conlini/cd military supplic*; fo Pakistan was decided by 
I’rcsjdent Nixon himself.’' It is ditlicull to say whether in 
tahinp. this decision Nixon was trying to communicate to 
China their mutmality of interest in supporting Yahya regime. 

In the middle of July crime General Yahya Khan’s interview 
to Neville Maxwell of the Financial 77mrr (London).'" General 
Yahya Khan declared that any attempt by India to step up 
the existing level of interference to an attempt to sci/x an area 
of r-ast Pakistan to cstahlish a rebel base area would be treated 
as an attack on Pakistan, He added, “I shall declare a genera) 
war - and let the svorld take note of it". He also declared that 
in such circumstances Pakistan would not be alone. General 
Yahya Khan repeated his threat in a television inicrviesv’ given 
on July 30 and broadcast by Karachi television on August 4. 
He further stated that continuous shelling by the Indian Army 
on the Ea,st Paki.stan border Jiad brouglil the countries very 
close to war,'* In these declarations he was firming up his com¬ 
mitment to hold Ca.st Bengal by force, not to permit the 
refugees to return and to keep up the pressure on India. 

I’rom the quiet confidence he displayed in the press con¬ 
ference in May and in his broadcast on June 28 which reflected 
perhaps his satisfaction that he had been able to get away with 
a demographic aggression, by the middle of July General 
Yahya Khan switched to indulging in tlircats. It was evident that 
with the monsoon in full-swing there was no risk of a war 
breaking out before September. Since in 1971 the monsoon 
was heavier and the floods more extensive than normal the 
possibility of a war could not really be considcr''d till early 
October 1','71. The threats appear to have been timed to coin¬ 
cide with the impending announcement to the world about 
Kissinger’s visit to Peking and were aimed at leading India to 
believe that Washington and Peking would support General 
Yahya Khan. Simultaneously there were moves in the United 
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Nations to have officials from the United Nations High Com¬ 
mission for Refugees posted to both sides of' the Indo-Pakistan 
border around Bangla Desh.*'^ Having pushed out seven million 
refugees General Yahya Khan was attempting to supplement 
nffi patrolling role of the Pakistan Army with UN 

Officials, Perhaps he felt that the presence of such observers 

would inhibit India in assisting the Mukti Bahini it its trans- 
border operations. 


^eral Yahya Khan’s threat was very specific and directed 

var s those who thought that the Mukti Bahini, appropria- 

y rein orced in numbers and equipped, would be able to 

iberate portions of Bangla Desh. From July to the middle of 

Ktian ^ ^ ffivourite theme of the Indian press. Yahya 

‘J’is would not be 

war w'ith ^ escalate the situation to a full-scale 
war with India. This he did in December 1971. 

PakhtaliisMlw^H^l strategy was quite evident. The 

uncertaintv in tu action in Bangla Desh with some 

April they realised” response. By the middle of 

degree of effectiveness Bv ih 

them that inipm^t- i ^Pril it was plain to 

massacre in its str^r was prepared to take the 

»bcm. A month lateHhc San—. 

with satisfaction , ^kistani military junta could view 

its demographic aggreS^'^^ 

cynicism and indifferenc-’'"^^rnational establishment’s 
bad s-ucwieded b"vond ti!^- 

turns of the screwed '^P=ctations. A few more 

with the refugees the h would be permanently burdened 
new'stems guVinsoiS'^,:'? and a 

would have got rid of mitr ' the land of the pure, 

or unbelievers and the unfinished 

Govcramcntofladi, u - • 

p. of E.t«na! Alfain, Ban^t. D.sk 
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task of fulfilling the uvo-nalton theory in the East (West Pakis¬ 
tan has a negligible number of minority population) could now 

e completed. Z.A. Suleri, the confidant of the Junta and the 
senior editor of the Pakistan Times, was advocating in July 
1571 that the proposed Yahya Constitution should deprive the 
Hindu minority of the vote, introduce the Urdu'script for 
Bengali, divide East Bengal into two or three provinces, and 
negate East Bengal’s majority by a bicameral legislature. He 
declared: “When the Muslims and the Hindus were treated 
as one nation in East Pakistan the historic background of the 
Muslims in India was completely distorted and reversed.”^^* 
Suleri was obviously hinting at a demographic solution of the 
Hindu minority problem in the East on the lines of the one 
carried out in the West in 1947 and this solution was already 
being carried out by the Pakistan Army. 

Coincidentally enough on July 19, 1971, the UN Secretary 
General proposed stationing of representatives of the UN High 
Commissioner for Refugees on both sides of the border and on 
July 20, 1971, he addressed a memorandum to the President of 
the Security Council in which he drew attention to the parti¬ 
cularly disturbing situation on the borders of East Pakistan.*® 
Border clashes, clandestine raids and acts of sabotage appeared 
to be becoming more frequent. The Secretary General also 
pointed out that none in the UN could afford to forget that a 
major conflict, in the subcontinent could all too easily expand. 

At the time U Thant was addressing the memorandum there 
were 7 million refugees in India and for some unexplained 
reason the Secretary General did not refer to the situation with¬ 
in East Pakistan as the root cause for the rising tension. He 
chose to regard the Mukti Bahini activities as having escalatory 
potential which might lead to war. 

India had to point out in its reply on August 2, 1971“, that 
UNHCR had earlier told the Indian Prime Minister that post- 
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ing a number of personnel drawn from un- 

world would hamper the repatriation of refugees. , , |je 
able to follow the purpose for which officials were " 
posted on its side of the border. India had no inter 
ing the refugees and a number of impartial o drove the 

third countries had testified to the reasons w ''i , . 
refugees to seek shelter in India. Any suggestion w i 
the Pakistani accusation that India was preventing _ ^j^^^ional 
refugees was strongly resented by India. If the m 
community was serious about the return of the re 
step was to restore conditions of normalcy inside s 
through a political settlement acceptable to the 
Bengal and their already elected leaders and take sue > 
tionally credible measures as ss’ould assure the re ug^, 
safe return without reprisals. While India considere i 
tary repression in East Bengal as the root cause of tensio 
tried to focus attention on that issue, the Secrete^ ^ 
viewed the border incidents—the Mukti Bahini activities— 
principal issue likely to escalate to war ignoring the events 
ing to the formation of Mukti Bahini and the freedom sOT 
within Bangla Desh. This divergence in approach 
.India and the international community was to characterise 
respective approaches to the problem till it svas resolve wi 
the surrender of the Pakistani forces in Dacca on December 
1971. 


India, in pursuance of its approach, sent its Foreign Mmi5 
and other ministers to various countries of the world to exp ^ 
the problem of refugees and how it had originated in the jm ' 
tary repression in East Bengal. The Palestine refugees wet^ 
no longer a mere domestic issue though as an international issu- 
it was subsumed in far bigger issues like the Israeli occupa 
tion of Sinai and the West bank of Jordan. The rada.]ism lO 
South Africa, the Portuguese colonialism in Mozambique an 
Angola, the White minority domination in Zimbabwe and the 
Nambian issue have all been accepted as international issues 
though the concerned parties did plead domestic jurisdictiou- 
Therefore, the DN Secretary General had enough precedents to 
go upon and treat the refugee eSux arising out of the military 
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repression as an international issue. But to be fair to U Thant 
he was reflecting tlie overall consensus among the members of 
the UN who chose to treat the genocide in Bangla Desh as a 
domestic affair. This was also the attitude adopted by the govern¬ 
ments of the majority of the countries visited by the Indian 
Ministers. They expressed their sympathy but were not prepared 
to take a stand. There is nothing to be gained by running away 
from the facts. The governments of the world, with a few ex¬ 
ceptions, and the United Nations in its collectivity misled 
Pakistan to delude itself that it could get away witli genocide 
and the demographic aggression it had committed by pushing 
ten million refugees into India. This may well have been a case 
where the United Nations by its cynicism and indifference made 
a war inevitable. 


Faced with the indifference of the organised world com¬ 
munity, the unconcealed support of Washington and Peking to 

Pakistan and the increasingly threatening attitude of General 
Yahya Khan, India decided to accept the two year old standing 
offer of the Soviet Union to enter into a treaty of peace, friend- 
ship and co-operation. The Prime Minister’s earlier decision 
to throw the borders open to the fleeing refugees called for a 
great deal oi moral courage ; but at least that decision had 
precedents in India accepting a continuous flow of refugees from 
East Bengal totalling four millions in the previous twenly-four 
years The decision to enter into a treaty with the Soviet Union 
was the most momentous decision taken by any Prime Minister 
in twenty-four years of independent existence of India. 
Jawaharlar Nehru asked for external military assistance and 
accepted it to the extent if came m 1962 That decision followed 
after the country was attacked and there was an attempt to 
proiect an image that lndia was accepting assistance from all 
quaiters without undue violation of its posture of non-align- 

mpnt Tire Soviet Union understood India s difficulties and its 

Ip .0 ge. fron. .he 

r, ,he.ps.lves agr».i <» »pp y .prfe«-,o.a,r misaite. Bu. 
the^Indo-Soviet treaty m August 19 1 was different. No 
doubt it was not a military pact and there was only an obiiga- 
tVoron each country to enter into consultations With (he other 
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country in case of an attack or threat of an attack. Both par¬ 
ies undertook not to enter into any military alliance directed 
against the other and to abstain from assisting any third party 
lat engaged in armed conflict with the other party. It was also 
peci caliy mentioned that the Soviet Union respected India’s 

policy of non-alignment. 


noliVv i! ^objective of Indian foreign 

it firef instrument. When Jawaharlal Nehru defined 

Precirtp!!t r immediately after he took over as Vice- 

thatihp ^ ^Executive Council he made it clear 
ween thT!^ ^ut of the quarrel bet- 

tance from I’loos.*^ It was not neutrality or cquidis- 

6n merits powers, for India decided every issue 

not mean definite stands on each issue. It did 

major powers defence equipment from one of the 

forces came fm lu all weapons for the Indian 

SoS Sn7o? and India turned to the 

weapon systems request for analogous 

had treatteVwithth7n West. Yugoslavia 

mined that country to m 

to sell them to Western “irras under licence and 

was non-aligned. Prime y®‘ Yugoslavia 

early as 1948 that if th Nehru also made it clear as 

k-P .1=»«,; «tr'“ '"" "“"‘O »'» '» 

fiways be possible and if 7n,r;/‘ ^“y® 

it would join the side pi i”'" war, he clarified 

J ^tic side that served its interests best.« 

During (fig forties and nr,- 

‘^t policy did not evowfwas non-aligned 
United States. From appropriate response from the 

the Kashmir issue Tnu n against India 

non-alignment immoral and” Dulles considered India’s 

United States bitterly Pakistan, The 

o Goa. On the issue of ra tor the decolonisation 

_!!!!' South Africa, which India 

f‘ j ’ 
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took to the United Nations, the USA sided .with South Africa. 
On the Bangla Desh issue the Nixon Administration decided 
to support the Pakistani militarists and continued to supply 
arms to that country. It was becoming clear to the Indian 
policy-makers that in case the situation in the sub-continent 
escalated into a war the United States would support Pakistan 
and render all possible help to it. It was also not possible to 
rule out Chinese support to Pakistan, and, in case of war with 
Pakistan, Chinese pressure on India from across the northern 
borders. What was not readily appreciated in April 1971 when 
some observers warned that India was likely to face the gravest 
security threat since its independence became explicit by July. 

The first.reaction to the treaty was overwhelming-almost 
unanimous—support in the country. However, even among 
the supporters there were some who voiced their reservations. 
These qualifications arose out of different sets of assumptions 
and expectations.*® A small minority, who were ideologically 
anti-Soviet, maintained that the Soviet Union was untrust¬ 
worthy and had gained considerably by the treaty at India’s 
expense. India could get nothing out of it, according to these. 
Another view, again of people who were traditionally anti- 
Soviet, was that the Soviet Union should be tested on the 
treaty and the crucial test was whether the Soviet support to 
India would lead to the quick liberation of Bangla Desh. Others, 
who on other occasions were no great votaries of non-align¬ 
ment, now charged the Government with having abandoned a 
basic national policy. 

An impression was perhaps deliberately allowed, to gain 
ground that the Indo-Soviet treaty had deterred Pakistan from 
launching a war and deterrence of possible Chinese interven¬ 
tion .was mentioned in a low key. This theme was picked up 
by the foreign press who played up the view that the Soviet 
Union was playing a “Tashkent role” (whatever was meant by 


26. Please sec in this connection Indo-Soviet Treaty-Reactions and 
Reflections—^. N. M. Ghatate” Deen Dayal Research Institute, a 
comprehensive compilation of views on the treaty. 
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that term) .Of deterring Pakistan from ^ ^hat mifilit 

the same time restraining India from taking Union 

escalate into war. This role attributed to | ^j^svasto 
fitted in with the American perception that 
be managed by the three big powers. 

This view was furlhcr 

communique was issued on August 11, ly'L Affah^ 

among other things, said, “The Minister of ^, gjourecs 
India explained the heavy burden placed on . ..g goth 
due to over 7 million refugees who had . convic- 

sides, after a detailed discussion, reiterated t M^jcdit 

tion that there can be no military solution an ^pt^ieve- 
necessary that urgent steps be taken in Pakistan or of 

ment of a political solution and for creation o 
safely for the return of refugees to their homes w ' ^ 
would answer the interests of the entire people of ^ a i 
the cause of the preservation of peace in the area . ^ of 

as an anti-climax for people who had major cxpcc yjp 

overt support by the Soviet Union at that stage for a 
commitment by India to an independent Bangla Des ■ 
wording of the communique implied that India was not pre 
to consider a military solution to the refugee problem or co^ 
itself to an independent Bangla Desh at that stage an 
Soviet Union was not prepared to endorse such policies, 


Pakistan used some skilful diplomacy at the 
Reports were put out (hat the Soviet Union was 
enter into a similar treaty of peace, friendship ai 
tion with Pakistan too.’® It wus announced that 
Foreign Secretary, Sultan Ahmad, had been invited to visit ^ 
cow. These developments and the wording of the communi<l'| 
resulted in some (fisappointment among most of those who ’ 
not Mly comprehend the compulsions on the Government o 
India and the nuances of the international power game. 
of the Indian academic community and the press fell withio t 'S 


same time. 

prepared to 

,d co-opem- 


27. For text of the communique please see p. 19, Ibid. 

^ T/mei o//ra?(a, August 19, t97J, August 21, 1971, Oaxv, August 
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cnlcgory. Throughout August and September 1971 an impres¬ 
sion gained ground that the Soviet Union was interested in 
ensuring peace in the sub-continent at all costs and had succeed¬ 
ed in restraining the Government of India from considering 
any alternatives to a policy of pressurising Pakistan short of 
war to reach a peaceful political solution with the elected 
■representatives of the people of East Bengal. 

At this stage once again the Pakistani military junta decided 
on further escalation. As India was stressing the need for a 
political solution with the elected leaders of East Bengal, 
General Yahya Khan disqualified 79 Awami League members 
elected to the National Assembly in December 1970. He follow¬ 
ed this by further provocation when he announced on August 19, 
1971, the disqualification of 194 members elected in the pops 
held in December 1970 to the East Bengal Provincial Assembly.-’ 
Pakistan also leaked out reports that Mujibur Rahman had 
been put on secret trial on a charge of waging war against 
Pakistan and this was confirmed by the Pakistani Ambassa or 
the to USA, Agha Hilaly.’’ 

During this period a view was widely convassed in the 
Indian Press that the only feasible solution was for the Mukii 
Bah'mi to step up its guerrilla aclivifics and raise the cost of 
Pakistani occupation to unacceptable levels.’* The earlier view 
, that Pakistan’s economy would not be able to stand up to the 
strain of continued anti-insurgency operations was quietly 
given up. On September 8, Pakistan Press International re¬ 
ported that the US Administration had recommended to the 
Congress the full development assistance requested by Pakistan. 
With rare disregard for reality the US Secretary of State said 
in his recommendation. “We have urged the Government o 
Pakistan to make every effort to create conditions that wi 
lead to the return of the refugees and will perm,it the resumption 


29. August 8, 1971, August 20, 197]. 

30. Indian Express, August 12. 1971, International Herald Tnbnne, 

August 17. 1971. , „ 

31. Illustrative of this view arc the article in the Statesman Augu t 
17,1971, tiews despatches in Statesman, August 22,30,1971. 
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of an eficciive overaH development programme”. These moves 
of (he US Administration left the people of India in little douht 
about Vi^shington’s stand the military regime in Islama¬ 

bad and Its extreme reluctance to express any disapproval of the 
actions of the Yahya regime. It was obvious that even if the 
US Government had any influence in Islamabad—and this 
seemed extremely doubtful to outside observers-then it was not 
willing to use it. This was clearly understood in India as well 
as in Pakistan. 


On September 17,1971, General Yahya Khan announced 
that the National Assembly would be convened after bye- 
elections were held to fill up the seats dwlared vacant,“He pro¬ 
posed to place before it a constitution prepared by his oflicials 
and allow it ninety-days to move amendments. But the amend¬ 
ments w^uld be acceptable to him only if they were passed b}' 
a majority of the Assembly which also included a consensus of 
all the federating units. Even then he reserved the right to 
e m any amendment as not acceptable in the national interest, 
e was making it plain that there was no chance of any 

determined to have his 
constJtutioa rubber stamped by the National Assembly. 


Khan gave an interview tot 
in vrhich he made extreffl! 
He references to the Indian Prime Ministsi 

two million refugees in India t 
that India preventing their return. He also all^ 

accDsedIndia nfr '^duation v/as not calm t 

a revolt H i dtmuing to infiltrate troops and encouragi 

would niej;nw.r5°’!‘™'«inga grave error. TT 
”'2^ a total war that he bated. 


General Yahva Khari 

• * also appointed 

'I- of India, S^enbsr 20, 1971 . 
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Governor of East Bengal on August 12, 1971. Along wiih die 
ernor a ‘civilian cabinet’ of ten ministers was named. Of 
!c ministers only one had been earlier elected to the Provincial 
«mbiy All otficr.s had beed defeated in the elections held 
ceem cr 1970. The installation of a civilian governor, a 
mm.ucd cabinet, and disqualification of elected members 
were clear indications that Yahya Khan had no intention of 
negotiating any political settlement. These were all commit- 
^^*^19^/ line he had chosen for himself on March 

When the UN General Assembly convened, the UN Seere- 
tary General in his report dated September 19, 1971, made a 
fc crcncc to the Bangla Desh problem in words identical to 
mosc used by him in his memorandum to the President of the 
ccurity Council on July 20, 1971.^' By end of September 
It was unmistakably clear that Pakistan had no intention of 
retracing its steps and decscalating. Neither Pakistan, nor the 
international community was prepared to'do any thing to 
alleviate the growing burden on India. This country was left 
severely alone to safeguard its national interests if it had the 
necessary will and capability. 

The Indian Prime Minister paid a visit to Moscow from 
September 27 to 29, 1971, and this visit and the communique 
issued brought about a change in the mood of the country. 
Simultaneously, as the flood waters in the rivers were going 
down, reports reached New Delhi of Pakistan Army exercises 
and movements towards tiic border in West Pakistan. Follow¬ 
ing this the Indian Army also moved towards the western and 
eastern borders. By the first forinight of October the armed 
forces of the two countries confronted each other all along the 
borders both in the cast and west.^^ Tlie mood in the Indian 
Press changed and a new realisation that a war was perhaps 
inevitable and a determination to face it were now noticeable 
in most of the editorial writings and commentaries. There 


34. Hindusthan Standard, September 20, (971. 

35. International Herald Tribune, October 5, 1971, Hindustliail 
Standard, October 13,1971. 
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were still doves who hoped against hope that a war co 

avoided and pleaded for acceptance of W ,:„ental 

sides of -the border. Fortunately such naive an ^ s 
approaches were few. By early October romantic es 
the Mukii Bahini liberating Bangla Desh by its own 
tracted struggle also disappeared from the Indian Press. 


The watershed in these developments was the n ® 
communique of September 29, 1971. The comm 
recorded 


“The Soviet side highly, appreciated India’s humane pP 
ach to the problem created by the influx of these re 
from East Bengal and expressed its understanding o 
difiiculties confronting friendly India in connection w 
the mass inflow of refugees. 

“The Soviet side took into account the sioteinent 
Prime Minister that the Government of India is ^ ^ r 

mined to take all necessary measures to stop the inflow o 
refugees from East Bengal to India and to ensure that t 
refugees who are already in India return to their home an 
without delay. 


“The Soviet side reaffirmed its position regarding th^ 
lera of refugees and other questions which have arisen as a 
result of the,, events in East Bengal as laid down in tie 
appeal of the Chairman of the Presidium of the U-S.S. • 
Supreme Soviet, N-V. Podgorny, to the President of 
Pakistan, Yahya Khan, on April 2, 1971. 

“Taking note of the developments in East Bengal since 25 
March 1971, both sides consider that the interests of the 
preservation of peace demand that urgent measures should 
be taken to reach a political solution of the problems which 
have arisen there paying regard to the wishes, the inalienabte 
rights ami law ful interests of the people of East Bengal as 
well os the speediest ami safe return of the refugees to 


36. For text of the Communique pJeasc sec p. 205- 
Trraiy"* cyi. dr. 
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thch homeland in condidons safeguardini^ their honour and 
dignity. 

“Taking into jiccounl the seriousness of the situation which 
has developed in the Indian sub-continent the two sides 
agreed to maintain further mutual contacts and to continue 
to exchange views on the questions arising in this connee 
tion.” 

The Indian Prime Minister used this channel to J'*' 
world that India was fully determined to take a oc 
measures to slop the inflow of refugees and to 
return. The communique demanded urgent 
tioned the seriousness of the situation in t c su 
However some of the remarks of the Soviet led 

touring his luncheon speech and subsequently at ’ domestic 
some observers to deduce an undue emphasis the 

jurisdiction issue in regard to the events in as 
need to solve the issue in a peaceful manner, 

vilh the Indian 

This clear warning of the Prime ^ normally h^''® 

-Armed Forces moving towards the bor cr, decsca ate 

been expected to persuade General Yahya^^a 

and the international community to ta^ yaliya Khan no 
ness of the situation and put „„h neither of ‘ ^ 

,ho SU.ng'y“”S, £ 

rational developments happen • fiends an 
sisted in his disastrous course and >us tof rfs 

did little to stop him from fclvanmn „ ,,dressed .h ^ 

brink. On October 12 , 197 , PaK 

men.5’ He charged India ° of mak- 

and of moving f®^^ccused the In^ a ,^,ar of 

threat to that country. preparatm -Really cited 

ing bellicose statements, refugees. Oovern- 

aggression and bo'f5®S.tnmrn‘f/J';dS' not accept his 
the support of the „ jj,(ed out that j. jj,,, 

proposal to have 


37. 


Pflu-H, Octobcf 13.19’‘- 
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biy session*^ ‘"^nounced a schedule for the National Assent- 
20 1973 n'nri ®05iitution w'ould be published on December 
Tte ““r 0" 27, 1971, 

Plctcdby December 23^ 197?*' If 

'■issedNaiion-.i I. slill bent on having a 

not prenired to • ^ “ dictated constitution. He was 

prepared to mitmte a single decscalaling move. 

no inknbon o7f ”that they had 
conditions which w^)ufd'°''’^kf ^ solution or creating 

Minister’s wimtnn ^ reply to the Indian Prime 

naunique. He luf through the Indo-Soviet com- 

National Assembly in?' with the byc-cicclions to the 
further grave provoenf^ manner which certainly constituted a 

*.9S wero XS r-,®^ 7“'”"’'' "> 

N"li«naUssmbiy,s,„,iJ ™ ‘'“‘'""<1 
opposed to the Prnvm • i “ndidales were declared un- 

ihat except for a handrn General Yahya Khan knew 

and the Provincial Ac of the National Assembly 

01«M from S'of'“,”•’'7 "" v». mojorl.y of m.mbers 
convened the Assemhl"^ would not take their scats even if he 
qualify the absent memh 'ircc to dis- 
Thereby the majority of thf furlhci; unopposed returns. 
Would have osved their ™®”ibers of the National Assembly 

Would be in a position the military Junta 

the junta decided to national politics. When 

assumption was it wouW u ‘^^ections in 1970 its basic 

When tile Awami Leaenp’"' ^chieve sucli an end result, 
opportunity the military J victory denied it that 

- cd structure in the Naiionni'T*^ about the desir- 

Leape, disqualifying its mem^ the Awami 

y*6ging the‘bye-clections’ ^‘^‘^“^titution and 

o delude itself that Yahva irr. Administration chose 

^teringinto negotiations with the T' 

the peoples of BanglaDeshf League leadership, 

he military junta had onN n 

^hat with the support he retive^f”’"^"'"'®- 

received from China-and the United 
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States and the indifference of the rest of the international 
governmental establishments he could get away with it all. 

However by October, the Indian Prime Minister had wrested 
the initiative partly from the Pakistani military junta. The 
Indian Armed Forces on the borders, the Tndo-Soviet treaty 
and the increased capability of the Mukti Bahini placed at 
her disposal a whole range of options which she starte 
exploiting with astounding skill and unflappability. Follow¬ 
ing the Indian Prime Minister’s visit, the Soviet Union 
launched a sustained propaganda campaign to impress upon 
Pakistan the seriousness of the situation and the 
take urgent action for a political solution. On October , 
President Podgorny called for an equitable political seltlemen . 
The various Soviet newspapers, party organisations, an tra e 
unions demanded a political solution to the East Benga pro 
blem and these demands were kept up throughout October an 
November. The Soviet Union apparently tried to in uence c 
United States to take a realistic view of the situation. te 
New York Times reported on October 22 that t c 
Union had informed the United States that it ^*^5 
Islamabad might move against India. Earlier t e ovi 
Foreign Minister, Gromyko, had discussed with ogers, 

US Secretary of State, on September 30, 1971, t e nee 
prevent escalation of tension in the sub-continent. ^ 

. Communist Party paper Pravda, November 7, in orme 
readers that Washington’s attitude towards securing an u g 
political settlement of the East Bengal probem 
unhelpful. The United States gave no indication of its 
to influence General Yahya Khan in favour o a po 
settlement. On the other hand, the USA kept U'”® 
impose upon' India “its own line”, according o • 

Vladimir Kudryuotsev, leader of a seven-mem er 
gallon to India, warned in a public rally m ew 
November 7, “We hope Pakistan would rea isc t c 

consequences of war with India”. 'nelhi for 

by the Deputy Foreign Minister Firyubin came o , 
consultations on October 27, 1971, under the provisi 


38. Asian Recorder, p. 10433. 
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Soviet Treaty. The Soviet Chief of Air gt 

Kautokov paid a visit to New Delhi in the week of ^ ovc 
the head of a team officials and had detailed discussions . 
Indian Chief of Air Staff. By November, the Soviet com 
ment to support India was quite firmly established. 

During the months of October and November the United 
States and China adopted public stands which tended to 
an impression of firm support to the Pakistan Governm 
The US Senate Foreign Relations Committee on . 

voted a complete cut off of aid to Pakistan. Earlier, in Aug 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee had voted to stop ai 
Pakistan. The US Administration’s attempts to gel the ai 
Pakistan approved when the Congress felt strongly 
events in Bast Bengal indicated unmistakably the i 
administration’s commitment to the Yahya regime. Accor m 

to a report in the Dann of Karachi on October 1,197 

US Secretary of State, William Rogers, met Sardar Swara 
Singb and urged India to exercise restraint. Williana Rogcfs* 
while speaking in the General Assembly of the United Nations 
on October 4, declared. ‘‘To restore peaceful conditions an 
to save human lives it is clear that restraint must be exercise 
in the sub-continent.” 

Throughout November, officials of the US Administration 
went on repeating that both sides must observe restraint. There 
was no hint of the US Administration having been engaged m 
any diplomacy to pressurise Yahya into negotiation. 'The 
Foreign Secretary of Pakistan, Sultan Mohammed, visited the 
United States between November 13 and 15 and had discussions 
with the Secretary of State, Rogers, and the Presidential 
Adviser, Kissinger, This special treatment to an official could 
only have been interpreted as indicative of strong US support 
to the polic)’ pursued by the military junta. 


Meanwhile on November 3 a former American Ambassador 
to Pakistan, Benjamin Oehlert, disclosed that the long-standing 
bilateral agreement with Pakistan committed the United Slates 
to go to Pakistan’s aid even with its own arms and men if 
Pakistan v.'ere to be attacked by any other country. He also 
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denounced India’s intransigence in refusing to accept General 
Yahya’s proposal of mutual troop withdrawal.^” This disclosure 
was very significant though it did not attract much attention at 
that time. Subsequently, during the war in December, the US 
Administration referred to such a bilateral treaty and its com¬ 
mitments under that treaty. There is no evidence whatsoever 
that such a treaty was ever brought to the notice of the Con¬ 
gress and had been ratified by the Senate. 


In spite of a two-day visit by Shrimati Indira Gandhi to 
Wa.shington on November 4 and 5 and her discussions with 
President Nixon there was no indication that the American 
point of view changed as a result of the talks. On November 
8, 1971, the US Administration stopped all shipment of arms 
to Pakistan and it was specifically mentioned that it was done 
by mutual agreement with the Pakistan Government. T is 
suspension affected only a supply worth S3‘6 millions. 


On November 5, a nine-member official team headed by 
Z.A. Bhutto reached Peking for consultation on matters ot 
mutual interest. Tlie delegation included among others tne 
Chief of'the Pakistan Air Force, Air Marshal Rahtni Khan, 
the Army Chief of the General Staff, Lt. General Gul Hassan, 
and the Naval Chief of Staff, Rear Admiral Rashid Ahmed 

This was obviously an attempt to create increase t**”oerai 

in the minds of Indian decision-makers. Bhutto ^^are 

news conference on November 7 that the resu s o 

day discussions in Peking should be a ‘deterrent to ag 

in Asia.« Acting Chinese Foreign f “?' plictan 

“Our Pakistan friends may rest assured that ® 

be subjected to foreign aggression, the Govern- 

people^iU as always resolutely -PP- 

raent and people in their just st 

sovereignty and national indepen ence. 

netted the Pakistani people should 
At the same time gast Pakistan crisis. It was 

seek a reasonable by another country was not 

an internal question and interiere r 

39. Mian November 8,1971. 

40. International uertn 
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permissible. In India Chi P’eng-fei’s advice about reaching a 
reasona e settlement was taken note of and there was a 
ee mg o satisfaction on China’s low key posture on the issue, 
on November 19 in a statement before the UN General 
^“"^nilarian and Cultural Committee the 
affair f described the East Bengal crisis as an internal 
thnttoi,° unmistakeable reference to India, 

disniarprf^^ “anting it, he charged that the problem of 

27 1971 internal affairs.*' On November 

the Indo-<:ff ■ Minister Chia Kuan Hua attacked 

Ibis countiwof Without again naming India, accused 

tan with the p ^ barefaced aggression against Pakis- 

the CoIumbL B o,a" and 

his belief that Th' Systems**, Yahya Khan reiterated 

While in his intervV^ would not tolerate an attack on Pakistan. 
Chinese would do ^ ^’ettsn eek he mentioned that the 

- a r cbI 

China would intervene In “r ^^o^ember 8 he slated that 
in case of an attack on Pakistan. 

Gandhi undertook nf Minister Indira 

Governments of ihp ir» Germany to apprise these 

on India and to burden imposed by the refugees 

Pakistani regime toSp to persuade the 

with the elected renresentar ^ Political settlement 

In the light of the subsea P^oplo of East Bengal, 

n'ents it would apnin Srn of the different govem- 

Minister of UK, the President impressed the Prime 

the Chancellor of Wes/? 

Minister was perhaps able to t:,i The Prime 

^ fair chance to Sie iL or ^ had given 

---_^jor powers to attempt a last mlute 

piston Obserrer, Noveri^^°''^'^^ ^ 1971. 
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political settlement. Her poltical campaign combined with the 
disposition of Indian Armed Forces on the bor er an a 
cant stepping np by the Mukti'Bahmi oiits 
Bangla Desh steadily increased the pressures on e ^' 
regime till it completely lost its balance and launc e i s 
attack on December 3, 1971. 

Meanwhile, the UN Secretary General addressed communi¬ 
cations to both India and Pakistan and offered to 

India and Pakistan. The Indian Government pom e 

the cause of tension was in Pakistan. Whie ^tt-m involve- 

come to visit India. New Delhi did not favour any UNjvo;;;^ 
ment. Pakistan, on the other hand, welcorne be 

and in addition recommended that UN observers should 

posted on both sides of the border. 

During September, October and 
Bahini systematically stepped up its ac ‘ Upto 

By October the Mukti Balm was about 100,000 trong 

November 12, the Mukti Balm By US officials, 

ways of Bangla Desh and ^ was shelled on the 

A British freighter “City^of S . ^jth the Indian 

coast of Chalna on November 1. concentrated 

Army on the border the ^^8"' i, Razakars and the 

on the borders of Bangla ,ije Mukti Baliim 

Police, stiffened by a few Ww/t-ti Ba/wii to operate 

in the interior areas. J^’ltffamas ofknglaDesh. The 

more effectively m the i jjtical considerations, decided 

Pakistani Army, were around the periphery of 

to hold all the major towns Kushtia, Rajshahi. 

Bangla Desh like h s’ylhet, Brahmanbana. 

Dtojpu,. Ra.8P»'., X St . 20-30 mm tel. cf.hc 
Comillaand F'®"'“LJent to the Indian territory, they 
border. Any weaklings a j ^ ^berated territory and the 
might have feared Government therein. This 

foLl operation Speared to have decided to 

contingency the Pakistan the Pakistan. Army 

avoid at all costs. ^ the^ 
appeared to have 
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sending in saboteurs into the Indian territory J^ce 

preventive and spoiling action. But given the stra 
these served as gross provocations and the Pahistam 
hardly in a position to indulge in such 
sabotage activities were noticeable in the Distncts p 
Cooch Behar and West Dinajpur in West Benga an 
Karimganj area of Assam in Meghalaya and Tripura. ^ 

Niazi declared in Saidpur on October 7, that if India trie 

a war on Pakistan it would be fou^t on Indian _e. 

October 23, the Chief Minister of Assam reported thata t^ 
band of Razakars had crossed over into Goalpara D'^tric^ 
later surrendered to the Inc 
persistent shelling from across 
in Tripura which resulted in 2! 
the Indian Border Security 
fire support from the Indian Army, were compelled to es 
the Pakistani gun positions. This w'as a clear warning o t 
shape of things to come. 

Yet a major escalation took place on November 21, ''hen 
Pakistani troops supported by tanks and artillery launched an 
offensive against liberated territory around Boyra. The In lan 
Army counter-attacked destroying 13 Pakistani Chaffee tanks. 
When a flight of four sabre jets intruded into the Indian terri¬ 
tory' three of them were shot down by the lAF Gnats over 
Indian territory. Two of the pilots were captured as they bale 
out. Even at this stage Pakistan could have decscalated. 

Pakistan, however, declared a state of emergency nn 
November 24, 1971, and called up the reservists. The Pakistani 
miiiury regime also banned the National Awami Parly in West 
Pakistan and arrested its leading members. The Pakistan Radio 
mentioned that 12 Indian divisions were operating around the 
Bangta Desfi border. (In fact there were only nine). B 
was not the Indian Army but the Afukli Bahini which started 
ofTcnsis'C action on November 21 in a number of areas in the 
Khulna. Sylhci, Rangpur-Dinajput and jessore sectors. Pakistan, 
instead of admitting such pressure from the Mtikti Baliinh 
decided to attribute these actions to the Indian Army forma¬ 
tions deployed in those sectors. On November 24 the Mukii 


in authorities, m view ui 
le border into Karaalpur village 
civilian casualties and 90 
-orne and the Mukti Rnhiui, tV* 
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Bafmi opened another front near Hilli in Dinajpur district 
and once again the Pakistani forces indulged in grave provo¬ 
cative action by shelling the Balurghat town in India. 
Pakistan admitted that some dents had been made in its 
defences in different sectors. They also reported Indian 
pressure on Kasba and Comilla areas — an obvious reference 
to Mufeti Baliini pressure. Meanwhile, the Mukli BahM activity 
■n and around Dacca also was stepped up. Pakistan Radio 
continued to report that the Indian Army was operating in 
Bangla Desh while India denied it. Pakistan also put forward 
some fantastic claims of casualties inflicted on the Indian 
Forces. 

Following the Boyra incident the Indian Army was ordered 
to take local defensive action where necessary. General Yahya 
Khan, in a communication to U Thant on November 28, pro¬ 
posed that observers might be posted on the Pakistan side of 
the border in the east. He also drew the attention of the major 
powers, including China, to the deteriorating situation. Speaking 
in the Rajy'a Sabha on November 30, Shrimati Indira Gandhi 
said she would welcome the proposal for mutual withdrawal 
of troops provided Pakistani troops were withdrawn from 
Bangla Desh. On the western sector, in view of Pakislnn’ii 
record of aggression in 1947 and 1965, India could not agree to 
a withdrawal as the Pakistani cantonments lay near the border 
while the Indian cantonments were farther away. 

On the evening of December 3, 1971, when the IndJan 
Prime Minister was away at'Calcutta, the Defence Minister /it 
Patna and the Finance Minister in Bombay, at 5'45 P.M, the 
Pakistani Air Force launched simultaneous attacks on Indian 
airfields ■ and converted the war in Bangla Desh into ji w/ir 
against India. 
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The War of Liberation 


emm n 


General Yahya Khan was frantically attempting to get UN 
observers posted between the confronting Indian and Pakistani 
forces throughout October and November. He clearly recognis¬ 
ed India’s numerical superiority and with the most elementary 
military knowledge sliould have envisaged that the entire 
prrison in the East would be cut off and very soon stripped of 
'ts meagre air cover once the war started. Then why did he 
launch his attack on December 3, 1971 ? One explanation is 
that he expected to carry out an Israeli type first strike—a 
disarming blow—on the Indian airfields and simultaneously 
expected to launch a quick thrust in Kashmir. In the east he 
might have been taken in by his own propaganda which put 
out reports that regular Indian Army was in action against 
his defensive positions in the towns along the borders of 
Bangla Desh in the latter half of November.' This belief 
might have encouraged him to believe that the basic strategy 
of the Indian Army would be to seize the towns on the border 
which his forces had prepared themselves to defend over a 


1. Radio Pakistan reports November 21, 2030 news bulletin. There¬ 
after all news bulletins earned reports oflndian army attack' and heavy 
casualties inflicted on them. On November 22, Pakistan Radio reported 
12 Indian divisions massed along East Bengal border. On November 21, 
they reported 90 Indians killed and on 22, 130 Indians were reported to 
have been killed. ■ inddent. 
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period of time, -Just as some coaservarive 
seme retired senior sen'ics officers-over-emp^i^* 
inadeguac)- of orid^g equipment, inadequate road 
the diScuIt terrain in East Bengal, etc., as imp . 
for quick advance into Bangla Dssh, the Pakistani 
junta might also have counted on these aspec^ an ^ 
pletely overlooked how things were differrat in 
libeTatioiL V.'ilh the entire population on its side e 
Army did not have to worry mdnly about its capabih^) ^vrhich 
cross country or intelhgence about Pakistani dispositions 
would enable quick movement, it took a long time for con ^ 
ed people in India to realise that campaigns of 
not been taught in Military Academies and were differenl ^ 
the tj-pc of operations taught therein. It is quite 
vmile the Indian Army realised this by October-Kovem ^r 
planned their campaign on that basis the Pakistanis i 
realise it at alL They appeared to have anticipated the 
outlines of the Indian Army Campaign—^ihat the mam _ 
towards Dacca would be by IV Corps. This was reveal ^ 
Martin Woollacott’s despatch to TAe Guardian} 
evidently underestimated to wfaat extent the Bangla 
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on Iheir moral degradation, the debate in India up to September 
(pcriiapj they failed to notice the change in the mood in 
September or if they did they failed to assign adequate 
weightage to it in their assessment) and their contempt for the 
Bengali population together could have misled them. They 
were not mistaken in assessing the international response. To 
some extent the continued Soviet talk of peaceful settlement 
might have led them to believe that the Soviets even if they 
used veto to block action by Security Council might not be able 
to withstand prc.ssurc over a period of lime. Secondly, with 
such positive support from the United States and China, they 
might have fell that India w'ould not be able to proceed 
resolutely with its design to liberate Bangla Desh especially if 
the campaign got bogged down. 


Could Yahya have lived with the situation in Bangla Desh 
and with the confrontation with the Indian Army on both sides 
of the border without escalating the situation into a war with 
India ? Probably he believed he could not and he had adequate 
reasons to base his conclusion on. The Indian Prime Minister 
had warned the world, through the Moscow joint communique 
and subsequently in her conversations with Heath, Nixon, 
Pompidou and Brandt which were meant to be and were in all 
probability communicated to Yahya Khan there was not much 
time left for the international community to persuade Yahya 
Khan to find a peaceful solution. Even before she returned 
from her tour abroad the Muhi Bahini had started stepping 
up its operations. The Kamalpur incident m which the Pakistani 
guns were silenced indicated to Pakistan that India s patience 
was running out. Then came Ihe.limited engagements m Boyra 
and HilH-Balurghat areas. The lAF shot down three Sabres and 
destroyed and captured 14 tanks. This was followed by the 
announcement that the Indian forces could cross the border in 
local self-defensive reactions.^- Simultaneously the Mukli Bahini 
pressure increased all around wthin Bangla Desh and in the 
surrounding areas of Dacca. The Prime Minister made it 
plain to UN that she would not consider withdrawing troops 


3 . The Times of India, 29 , 1971 . 
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unless Pakistan evacuated from Bangladesh.* 

Their attempts in getting UM intervention had 
it looked as though there would he no intervention unless e 
was an international military action in the Western sector. ” 
the East, India appeared to have launched on a very sophisttca e 
exercise of eroding the difference between war and peace an 
desensitising the world To possible armed action by In '3- 
Yahya was afraid that India might get away with it. Given 
India’s numerical superiority Pakistan could not afford to e 
India have' a first disarming strike. In India we might ave 
argued that India Government would never do it; but Pakistan, 
for that matter even the United States, might not have agree 
with our self-image. If there was to be a war—that seente 
necessary to invoke UN intervention—then it was logica 
Pakistan should strike first. 

But why did they bungle their first strike ? There is no 
doubt that it was a flop. It was too feeble, and too disburse 
to have been effective. It- is too early to have a complete 
analysis on their failure to launch a disarming blow, but 
certain aspects stand out. Out of 265 Combat aircraft they 
■were believed to have had about 20 in the east and about 100 
aircraft were MlG-19s which for some reasons they did not use 
on the first day. Even with the remaining aircraft, the sorties 
did not come up to 70 per cent of the aircraft available- One 
explanation was that with all Bengali technicians in the Air 
Force being taken off, their maintenance deteriorated and con¬ 
sequently the operationality factor, of the aircraft. This does 
not adequately explain such low sorty rates in the first night 
though it might be partial explanation for subsequent lack of 
air effort. An explanation which had wide currency during the 
period .of operations in India was the Pakistanis were delibera¬ 
tely saving up their air effort in order to launch one major 
offensive perhaps in the Chhamb sector. This did not sound 
plausible even at that stage when their armour was being deci¬ 
mated, oil storage destroj'cd and communications were being 


Min'isltr in Raj>-a Sabha. The Times of India, December 3. 
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disrupted. Another explanation is that trained by ilic Americans 
the Pakistanis {lew to their targets by inslrumcnls, droppe 
their weapons and got away as fast ns they could. Their own 
propaganda about Indians made ilicir pilots scared of being la'cn 
prisoners and consequently ibcy were not prepared to mn c a 
.stow enough passovcf the target and use their weapons ^ 

accurately. None of these explanations taken singly soon sac 
quale. Perhaps a complex combination of these factors ^ ‘ 
A Machiavellian explanation is that 
sabotaged.^ Air Marshal Rahim Khan i.s a pro* lu o 
U is quite possible that the 
lithic organisation and in December there might lavc 
fissures, Bhutto and his supporters had a stake in le 
humiliation of Yahya Klian and his colleagues. •. uc 

on the part of a military commander may surprise pec^^ n 

this country but it is not unusu-al in r _ 

men take to politics, Admiral Canaris, the c mc o ' 

German military intelligence), worked against i cr ' 

vital information to the Allies. Marshal ^ndogl^. the Bahan 

Chief of Stair, turned again.st Mussolini 

Rommel and a number of German ^ . Jordan 

Hiller. In 1970 when the Syrian Army j sup. 

the Chief of Air Stair, General Hafez Assad w.U held 
port and allowed a considerable portion ° j^adc 

to be.destroyed by Jordanian air strikes. B 
these developments a pretext to seize power. 

While there is very little evidence to 

vcllian theory it ifuvT not been adequately 

Some facts however stand out a i nf the Navy, con- 
.xptaincu. While .l,c 

siderablc portion of the leaders up Peerzada, Omar, 

eluding Generals Yahya Khan, Ab « ’ Q,jef of General 


572. ‘ 


pany nap., quoted in 7anuao. 4, 
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erc publicl_j knov,n for a long time.' Ways of conspiraiorisl 
indeed. 'Pentagon Papers’reveal how 
f sought permission to help 

chps*- ntr Generals svith monc)' to enable them to pur- 
Di-’m "^nintandcrs and formations to o’verthrow President 
Adninht President Johnson and his 

T »«•» l=8i*>ors‘"8=> 

flm- lit i '■ ”•)• tie ™i.e «>m 

JD.mance ,s satisfactorily aplaincd. 

Etta'rfs attack, Pakistan also launched 

Poo^LiLl 2nd Chhamb sectors. The 

night of 9 / 10 ' 7 ^" > "iarroined attempt v/as made on the 

i. t r‘ r“'• j” 

occupied. rcsuitcg m a number of posts being 

December 3 Th« 

<l=*; i;i’';'*““'«'l'«i<H t»o inremo- briia- 

euppon TTi. in',- , n PAF lenl siepificant groppd 

brigade of infa-in-V j December 5 by ihrosving in another 

Army carried out ^ of armour. The Indian 

Tawi river bat held withdrav.'al across the Munawar 

'i'cr. On eastern bank of the 

using 4 brigades anrf launched, this time 

zllacV. did not set throu • regiments. Stilllbe 

rity and mve i-jn-™ 1,. bad gained local superio- 

that Pakistan aimch-ri”^ ^ "OuW appear 
««or. In their -adi'o importance to the Cnhamb 

J^ough in 

‘^r.-isioaal commander here ,'n 

■S. p, 223. ®2=:2m Bsotj, KevrYcrk, J97I, Oagtef 
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thjs sector during the lighting. But at the end of 
could not even maintain a bridgehead on t e ea 
MunawarTawi river. 

Two other small gains made by Pakistan 

west of Sutlej at Husseiniwallah and a lo gem (.^ptured 

was 126 sq. kms. Except at Chham larEC-scale 

than a division Pakistan did not even a ^.-gf^gghar 

thrust against India in the West. The Pakistani 

Khan has raised the issue why jhe rnajoj^^^^^^ 

forces remained uncommitted, in Army leader- 

d™.„ds for »n enquiry into Ihe eonduel oftte A™? 

ship. 

India, on the other 

jectives in the Western sector. Its defences on 

of deterrence. Both sides had eve ^ j, 5 gh 

the ground in the vital Punjab ^ l-,;, and in Rajasthan 
density of forces deployed. Both m operations. The 

the terrain presented major j^pticipated, both strate- 

Pakistani thrust into Chhamb had been alJnative coramuni- 

gicallyand tactically. / dher areas so that cutting 

cation links ^ , an,e adverse significance 

off Akhnour would not have a Pakistan did not pos- 

in 1971 as it would have had m v - vis-a-vis India 

sess the superiority in ' armoured divisions against 

in 1965. ThenPakistan hadt American gifted Pattons 

India’s one division and m Centurians. Tins 

were then considered of armour in numbers 

time India not only had an ^as were qualitatively 

but its indigenously The Indian m- 

superior.to any tank in missiles and the Indian 

fantry had been, equipped wrth a" j„ed,um 

artillery had also been re-e^ J ,,,,, factors ag n 

them and with Indian f 

g. Asian J<<!COrdsr, 105S9. 
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choice but to adopt a defensive posture in the West. Any 
major action being blunted and then roIJed back with signi- 
territory in Punjab should have been unthink- 
rhh ^^'^nis attempted offensive probes in Poonch, 
^^nswallah and in Amritsar on 3, 4 
~ Indian forces developed a diversionary 

rpnuU^^ move first into Sind along the Gadra Road axis. The 
epuising Of the armour thrust into Longewallah which has 
devpintf!?” ^ spoiling attack by an observer was also ' 
also By 5/6 night Indian forces 

on Shakargarh area which later 

15/1 fi heaviest tank battle of the war by 

caDfured'^‘r<n-^'^ Pakistan territory was 

91 tanks ■ Pakistan was estimated to have lost 

xanKs in this battle. 

Pakta"poTts'^'^jLp°v^“! Kargiland occupied 40 

Srinacarto t u dominated the road from 

Indian ArmyVa silfdtr'-'^^^ August 1965 the 

clear these p p- . measure was compelled to 

» lh tTrf commumcalfon 

>t>a were eliminated »' Patelani posts over a wider 
altitudes of 16 000 ft attacks were launched at 

ground temperaturc^vasTT'V'''* "'^'^''^”'^^* 

This campaion thoimk Centigrade below zero, 

pective has considp^t. 1 ^*”-^ II*® overall pers- 

das to operate on bT h*^ S'eaificance for the Indian Army which 
ih-Wt'o^rallst " ■''">'*« valuable lessons 

excellent coordinaim », ’ altitudes, low temperatures and 

coordination between Army and Air Force. 

Uri anf PoonirS Tithwal, 

fire line, resul,ing'bvT" -''''‘"™ ^he new cease- • 

tiality to be siabiliscft Indian Forces, has poten- 

®ld- More than 1 1 compared' to the 

and 1971 hold a si5n*fi "’r Kashmir both in 1965 

elements ih Kashmfr ' Pakistan, those few 

Kashmir who are inclined towards Pakistan 
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nd to the westerners who persuaded tHenaselves that Pakis- 
n Was somehow in a position to push into Kashmir.. It 
Ppened neither in 1965 nor in 1971. On the other hand, on 
0 occasions it was the Indian Army which made gains at 
c expense of Pakistan across the cease-fire line. These res¬ 
pective military capabilities if fully realised by all concerned 
roust influence political attitudes. 


cry often questions are raised whether the Indian Army 
® ould not have attempted to liberate as much of the Pak- 
occupied Kashmir as possible. There appears to have been 
some genuine apprehension in the US Administration in the 
second week of the war that this might happen.^ A view 
was -also canvassed in certain quarters that any Indian 
drive into Gilgit which might threaten the Karakoram Road 
irom China to Pakistan would provoke a Chinese intervention. 
Unless a massive helicopter-borne operation under an effective 
and adequate air cover had been launched it would have taken 
considerable time for the Indian forces to move forward in 
this difficult terrain. In the area between Punjab and the 
cease-fire line Pakistan would have offered very stiff lesis- 
tancc. There were believed to be two divisions (12th and 


23rd POK divisions) beside the II Corps of which only one divi¬ 
sion was engaged in Chhamb. The loss of this territory would 
have exposed Mangla Dam and Muzaffarabad and extended a 
direct threat to their heart-land. This raises the issue whether 
the Indian Army had originally planned for it. Neither the 
disposition of the Armed forces, nor the allocation of air effort, 
nor the subsequent developments suggest that such objectives 
Were planned for. 


The Indian Army also occupied the Akhnur Dagger salient, 
certain border posts in Jammn sector, and substantial areas in 
Shakargarh/Zafarwal salients. For the second time in six 
years India demonstrated that in Jammu-Pathankot area it 
could muster greater force than Pakistan and push its forces 
back. In 1965. there was .an explanation offered by some 


9. Foreign Policy Report to the US Congress-The watershed 
year-^Fcbniary 9, 
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Americans that Pakistanis were relatively unfamiliar with 
complicated Patton tanks and were therefore not able to an ^ 
them elTectively against the older, Indian Ccnturiai^- '• 
years later when the Indian Centurians met the Pakistani a o ^ 
in Shakargarh sector the result w'^ not very different. 
are lessons to be drawm from this. 

The capture of enclaves in-Dera Baba Nanak and border 

posts in the Dera Baba ISanak-Ajnala— Amritsar—Khemkaran 

—Feroreporc, Mamdot, Fazilka ■ sectors, in Bik.aner area, an 
in Islamgarh areas are mostly tactical gains. Of these ony 
the counterattack, at Longewallah and advance on Islamgsr 
has major significance since af Longewallah the lAF showe 
what it could do to an exposed armour thrust. 

The Sind operations netted India significant area of 
Pakistani territory which will figure in the bilateral negotiations 
between India and Pakistan. The resultant military position 
gives India major bargaining advantage. The Indian Army 
reached the end of the Thar desert and was poised for an 
assault on Nava Chor cantonment. The railway line fro°^ 
Banner to Naya Chor interrupted to an, extent of nine mile's 
at Indo-Pakistan border v/as connected up and the Indian 
Army was in a position to back up logistically with increasing 
effectiveness its forces in Sind. The operations in this area 
also appear to have worried the Pakistanis and' the Americans. 
Tbough General Westmoreland felt on December 6, 1971 ,^’in 
the Washington special Action Group Meeting that the Indian 

drive into Sind v/as a diversionary move subsequently Ambas¬ 
sador Bush’s anxious and persistent questions to Sardar Swaran 
Singh in the Security Council indicated that the subsequent 
developments, the repeated bombing of Karachi and other 
communication centres in Sind unnerved the Americans.*^ But 
here again there is strong evidence to indicate that India did 
not plan at least initially on an operation in Sind which would 
take the Indian Army to Mirpur Khas or Hyderabad. Here it 


to. Record of XVSAG Meeting of December 6,1971. released by 
Jaci: Anderson. 

Jl. FacUonFik l9}l,p.96Z 
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WM n qi;:$!ior. of lopiMici within a pirlictil.ir time frame. If 

there !irt(! lx;en a multipronccd pcncrot Indian Army otTenshc 
into Wcfft r.ili^tan on seveta! the problem of mairttnining 
advance in Sind ('■- of one dimension. On liic other hand, if 
that was to be maintained as a major thrust it would have been 
of a different dimension. 


But the dtscft operations of 1965 and 1971 should enable 
the Indian Army to develop contingent plans to sustain in 
operation a mudt larger force than was deployed in 1971. w 
border road comnuinicaiions in this sector had been improver 
significantly over 1965 and tliey enabled a much bigger 
tion to be iaunched and sustained. Unlike in 1965 when Pakis¬ 
tanis were able to inliltratc into large areas of sparse!) P°P“^ 
cd countryside in this .sector ibis time the tola! effect o n la 
Army op^ations combined with the Border Security l-orce 
ensured to deny Pakistan even such minor . 

is likely to have significant impact on the attitudes o ic 
population in this area over n long run. 

Jl is difficult at this stage to gauge the psydiologiral 
of the Sind operations on Us populatidn. U may be ^ 
that it was the sense of helplessness an Pakistan 

when East Bengal was left practically un c cn ggnoaiis 

which accelerated tltc questioning confronta- 

thc wisdom of Pakistan One wonders how 

tion with India on the repeated bombings 

far the naval bombardment of Karachi, tn j 

of Karachi and other vital qR- similar 

the advance of Indian Army m o 
thought-processes in Sind. 

•n the west as conducted by India 

To sum up the '■J ration only or as one 

indicated a strategy of “ ^^j^/defence. As it always 

observer has termed it a develop that the Indian 

happens after a war myth of 

Army, given a few Americans, with their over-anxious 

the Pakistan Army an ^ development of 
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to have initially planned lo inflict a major military defeat on 
1 1 C Pakistani forces in the West, in the first forty*<ight to 
seventy-tsvo hours it was clear that the Indian Air Force would 
be able to dominate the Pakistani skies and theoretically it was 
possible to reformulate our military objectives at that stage. 
It is difiicult to assert on the basis of the information 
currently assailable in public whether the Indian Army could 
completely reformulated its plans, gone over to a genera! 
0 lensivc in the West and inflicted a significant military defeat 
in another three weeks’time. Perhaps India had adequacy 
0 orccs and air superiority and with campaign in the East 
roming to a close India could have stepped up its air effort 
..." and had reserves to fall back upon. But purely as a 
cision making exercise could India have carried it through ? 
o I ica y there could have been contrary pulls. It could have 
Mn ar^cd that a decisive military defeat inthe%Vestconi' 
pmea with the liberation of Bangla Desh would have resulted 
political forccs in Pakistan which would 
greater stability and peaceful co-cxistcncc in the 
On ^cularisation and democratisation of Pakistan. 

woiiIH hnv' possible that such a defeat 

India hnH ‘^nupted the unity of Pakistan -a process in which 
to counter India would normally be anxious 

There was ^ chaotic situation and instability, 

Awami pc itical force in Pakistan corresponding to 

popularity '^’bich had an all-Pakistani 

S a ^ and democracy. It 

to a situation”,'” ‘^^b'eate political judgement in regard 

would be mor,. ” another country which course of events 
assertion of denigration of militarism and 

fabricTterc.' r”'''’”''™® “"“f 

the consideraf,n„^ known whether these were 

shipTbuT^nsTde^?“^^?“'"^ Indian political leader- 
be difncult to ,u ^^P^^^cation it displayed it would 

at these considerations were overlooked. 

having brouEhtri?^ Jjffor themselves the credit for 
them they put pre-s,ir According to 

on the Soviet Union which in turn 
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ptrsuadcd India to end the liostilitics’% India has denied this 
and for reasons discussed earlier it is obvious that the 
n inn plans did not provide for a major offensive operation 
in t le West and consequently India did not need any pressure 
or undue persuasion from the Soviet Union to end the hosti- 
iilics in the West. 

fn the cast the Pakistani military deployment indicated that 
they cxpccicd the Indian forces to mount assaults on the major 
towns of Bangla Desh svhich arc situated within a twenty-mile 
belt from the border. They had constructed strong .defences 
iiround the cities and appeared to have stockpiled adequate 
tUnmunition and stores to hold out for a few weeks. General 
Westmoreland expressed the view on December 6, 1971 that the 
Pakistanis would be able to hold out in the cast for as much as 
three weeks,” It is possible that they underestimated the ingenuity 
of the Indian Generals when given a finite problem to solve 
and did not appreciate the difference between a war between 
two countries where the respective population is loyal to the 
concerned government and a war of liberation where the 
advancing forces are welcomed and supported by the local 
population. With their air cover eliminated, water and road 
transport completely paralysed by the Indian air activity, with 
the entire population against them, their hedgehog tactics spelt 
an early doom. Seven divisions of the Indian Army sliced into 
Bangla Desh in seven-eight prongs all aimed at dividing and 
isolating the Pakistani garrisons info pockets in order to prevent 
an organised retreat into a central area around Dacca. In 
this campaign the war was raised to its classic heights to 
destroy the will of the adversary to resist and not just to 
destroy his forces. The well co-ordinated blows of the Army, 
the Navy and the Air Force, the psychological steps such as a 
crucial and demonstrative para drop, helicopter ferrying of 
troops, air strafing of the Government House while a Cabinet 
meeting was on, and repeated broadcasts to the enemy com¬ 
manders making it plain that their plans were known and 


12. Tim Magazine, December 26, 1971. 

13, The Hindustan Times, December 21,1971. 

14 ! Record of WSAG meeting, December 6.1971, op. cil. 
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the countered were ail orchestrated to produce 

has been nt.i adversary’s morale. Tlic campaign 

World wL perspective in the post-Sccond 

according m 5 . , campaign i.s that it was executed 

improvised nn beginning to the end and not an 

come along as Le *°*^^*' number of innovations might have 
along as the campaign proceeded. 

overall perspective 
and politico military aims of 

is difficult tn ,.v 1 • ^ <i>ffcrent powers of the svorld. 
strategy of escalation^!" rationale behind the Pakistani 

Indian air fields on Dcccmbwl To?! 

text of relative militarv hni bilateral con- 

concerned powers. ^ strategic options of the two 

about the results of^nr 1'^'”**^*^*’, summed up her impressions 
I^> 1971, in both HousnT'rT m search of peace on November 
speech she made it cirar thl, In the course of her 

borne by us and T T^ ‘ ^ «r the burden ‘<had to 
our fullest sympathy and c ^ Bangla Desh who have 

the international conimun;i"^^°*^^ cannot depend on 

.ted. to solve ouT countrieswhichlvisi- 

'^^^mistakablewar.inTT ''''‘h this plain and 

ceased pressure was aoDi; of the world, jn- 

MuktiBahini. Then came then" ^®h“tani garrisons by the 
}on of the state of emercenf-v ^ mcident and the declara- 

‘t ^till possible S yTu" I3“rine this period 

hdujibur Rahman or decscalated by 

w th the Awami League open discussions 

; ^^^lu^ntly claimed he v/as Administration 
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d now appear that i ‘I'^'^^oent military posture It 
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Eas/n^ mtcrnalional'*- T mainly in the hope of 

SiI" Pakistan would retain 

Js quite some evidence lo ■ '^^th the refugees. 

“ 'udicate that i„ making this 
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choice he w,is misled by the support he received from the US 
Administration. Senator Kennedy has revealed the result of the 
iovestigation of the General Accounting Oflicc that despite 
repeated public statements that only non-lctha! items were being 
supplied to J’afcislan the US Administration allowed an export 
of S3-S millions worth of military supplies.'^ Despite the 
Government pledge to the Congress the US Air Force airlifted 
to Pakistan on a priority basis $500,000 worth of aviation spare 
parts in duly. On ^'ovcmbcr 29, 1971, after the United States 
announced a suspension of all arms supplies to Pakistan, a US 
Air Force C-I41-Starlificr, wa.s reported to have flown in ur¬ 
gent military supplies. This was taken up by the Indian Chief 
of Army Staff with the US Ambassador in India. This has been 
denied by the US Government. But the value of this denial 
will be revealed only by the future.'* On December !, the 
US Administration suspended the licensing of arms shipments 
to India. The Slate Department officials justified the action 
alleging that “the Indian military forces had crossed the 
border to fight in East Pakistan”, AH these show the distinct 
bias of the-US Administration in favour of Pakistan which 
could only have encouraged the military regime to believe that 
the USA was on their side. 


But it docs not appear lo be merely a case of political and 
low-level military supplies support only. According to me 
Anderson papers the meeting of the Washington Special Ac ion 
Group was in session at 11.00 hours Washmgton toe ( ^ 
P.M. Indian Standard Time) on December 3,1971 to (iiscus 
the Indo-Pakistan conflict situation.'- It happened witbin fo 
and half hours of Pakistani attack on the 
even before the Indian Prime Minister 
the nation. From the personnel who 

and the tenor of its proceedings it would appear t^ ^ 

l.d perlmps been - - JJgS SrTa^ 

the contingency. In this mecuu& 

IS. 

!?; ~ber 3,- .971, released b. 

Anderson. 
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getting hell every half hour from the President that we are not 
ving tough enough on India. He has just called me again. 
He does not believe we are arrying out his wishes. He 
wants to tilt in favour of Pakistan, He feels everything we 
«w otherwise". In the same meeting later he said, 

We need to think about our treaty obligations, 1 remember a 
etter or memo interpreting our existing treaty with a special 
i^ndia ttlt. When I visited Pakistan in January, 1962 ,1 was 
ne e on^ a secret document or oral understanding about 
wntmgencics arising in other than the SEATO context. Perhaps 
^'■“idential letter. This was a special interpretation on 

the March 1959 bilateral agreement". 


f 3 vn!. the US President had decided to tilt in 

facts and the Assis- 
hmirc nf P t- National Security Affairs within four 

Jsr/btsf rtf.””r 

undersfflndiTi/^t. ^ issue of a secret document or oral 
SEATO ennip contingencies arising in other than the 
Pakistan * ^ to United States treaty obligations to 
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to the US Ambassador to India Kenneth B. Keating 
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community assessed that war was imminent. Ambassador 
Keating in his telegram had also pointed out that he was 
unaware of any moves on the part of Yahya Khan to initiate 
discussions with the Awami League leadership and had ques¬ 
tioned the statement in Washington that they were not given 
the slightest inkling that any military operation was imminent. 
Yet President Nixon in his speech welcoming the Pakistani 
Ambassador referred to efforts of President Yahya Khan 
to reduce tensions in the subcontinent—about which his 
ambassador in Delhi, and the Government of India were 
. unaware. 

On December 4, 1971 the National Security Council’s 
Washington Special Action Group met again. Some of the 
interesting and relevant statements made are the following*’ ■ 

Kissinger said that he was under specific instructions 
from the President, and either someone in the bureaucracy 
would have to prepare the statement (for discussion in t e 
ON) along tlic lines indicated or that it would done in t e 
White House. 

Kissinger also indicated that whoever was putting out 
background information relative to the current situation was 
provoking Presidential wrath. The President was under t e 
‘"illusion” that he was giving instructions, not that he was 
merely being kept apprised of affairs as they progresse 
Kissinger asked that this be kept in mind. 

Kissinger also suggested that they had better submit the 
resolution to UN as quickly as possible. According to 
Kissinger the only move left for them at the present time was 
to make clear their position relative to their greater strategy. 
Everyone knew how all this would come out and everyone 
knew that India would ultimately occupy East Pakistan. 
fore, they wanted to make clear their position, tablet eir 
resolution.- 


19 . Record of WSAG meeting, December 4,1971 made available 
by Jack Anderson, op. cit. 
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Concerning the matter of cconomtc directed 

that the President had directed that ^ wonted to read 
at India only. He indicated, however, that he \ a 
the announcemcni to the President so t a 
know exactly what he might be getting in o. , be 

another participant asked ® p" J,jstan was not 

made in the statement explaining why aid for Pa . 
being cut off. Kissinger said that information xv 


for background only. 

In the meeting of WSAG held on f’ 

Kissinger asked for a military assessment, General 

long the Paks might be able to hold out in the Has . 
Westermoreland responded that it might be as muc a 
weeks. 


Ambassador Johnson*® suggested that the Pak arme 
then in East Pakistan could be held hostage. Genera 
moreland reinforced this by noting there was no mwns 
evacuating West Pak forces from the East Wing, particu ar 
in view of Indian naval superiority. 

Kissinger then asked whether they had the right to 
authorize Jordan or Saudi Arabia Id transfer military ctftJip 
ment to Pakistan. Van Hollen, Dy. Assistant Secretary state 
the United States could not permit a third country to transfet 
arms which they had provided them when they themselves 
did not authorise sale direct to the ultimate recipient, such as 
Pakistan. Ai- of January 1971 they had made a legislative 
decision not to sell to Pakistan. Joseph Sisco Assistant 
Secretary of State said that the Jordanians would be weaken¬ 
ing their own position by such a transfer and would probably 
be grateful if they could get them off the hook. Sisco went 
on to say that as the Paks increasingly felt the heat they 
would be getung emergency requests from them. 


Kissinger said that the President might want to honour 
those requests. The matter had not been brought to Presi- 


20. Of Ihc State Department. 
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dential attention but it was quite obvious that the President 
was not inclined to let the Pnks be defeated, Davi 
Deputy Secretory, .Defence then said that ttey shou °° 
what could be done. Sisco agreed but said its ou e 
very quietly. 

Sisco suggested that what they were really Wercsted 
in what supplies and equipment could be made ava. f e and 
the modes of delivery of this equipment. He that from 
a political point of ^iew their cfl;ort^would have to b directed 
at keeping the Indians from “extinguishing es 

It was obvious from these records that 
tration had a clear appreciation of the h c y cour 
developments and their own inability to ^ . j 

stage they did not appear to have had 

prehension of India moving to extinguis es carrier 

However on December 10. rZf M 

USS Enterprise accompanied by Tonkin 

seven destroyers andfrigates and an Bengal. It 

Gulf and on Dcoomtef Tl. LS«. 

moved towards llio awaj on Dteemter IS, 1971. 

the scene of operations. It move J 

After staying on for some I'id Maldives th^ 

sailing towards an area between J ^ ^ on pecem- 

forcc sailed back. A Pentagon spo . j ^}je ships 

her 21, 1971 with an 

were to have been used to jjg did not explain 

West Pakistan If that becarae along with hun- 

why the Americans could not 

dreds of other foreign nationals w oonduct. He at the 

Islamabad and Karachi under n establish an 

same time conceded that the flee 
American presence in the area. 

, . in tilt the situation in 
Besides these States launched on vigorous 

favour of Pakistan the United u, to bring about a cease- 

initiatives in the United Nations not only to bring 


21. Asian Recorder, p. 10574 ■ 
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sailed from the Gulf of Tonkin. Jcssorc was bypassed on 
December 7, 1971 and on the same day Sylhet fell. On 
December 8, Comilla and Brahmanbaria were bypassed. 
It would have been difficult for USS Enterprise to sail through 
Malacca Straits without attracting attention. Perhaps there 
was hesitation on the part of US Administration to indulge in 
so provocative an act as moving a task force into the Bay of 
Bengal before they felt encouraged by the overwhelming 
support to their resolution in the General Assembly. This and 
their expectation that Pakistani garrisons would hold out 
longer might explain why the US did not act earlier. 

The task force was in the Bay of Bengal on December 14, 
1971. On the same day the Pakistani Commander in Bangla 
Desh asked for terms for cease-fire and the commun ication of 
this request was delayed by the US authorities for twenty hours 
and it was received in India only on the afternoon of December 
15, 1971,” It is difficult to rule out the possibility that this time 
delay could have been occasioned by a review by the US autho¬ 
rities on the feasibility of intervention at that stage. The very 
rapid Indian advance on . Dacca and the forces closing in from 
all sides perhaps excluded the possibility of such an interven¬ 
tion. Therefore they might have let the communication pass 
and allowed the, surrender to take place. 

The US authorities were aware that given the power balance 
in the subcontinent India would be able to liberate Bangla Desh. 
USS Enterprise was perhaps an exercise in tilting in favour of 
Pakistan. It did not come off because the Indian advance was 
faster than expected both by Pakistanis and the Americans and 
secondly the Indian leadership was more firm and determined 
than was anticipated. The repeated subsequent assertions about 
India’s plans to occupy the Pakistan-held Kashmir and destroy 
the Pakistani army in the West are perhaps meant to cover the 
US Administration’s plans to intervene if possible in Bangla Desh. 
This version may assuage the feelings of the Pakistani military 
leaders, still in power, that the- USA saved them from a disas- 


22. Washlnglon Post, January 26, 1972. 
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trous defeat in the west though they did not intervene in 
time to influence the result of war in Bangla Desh. If Yahya 
Khan had struck at India in the hope of getting international 
intervention and UN observers and failing that at the first stage, 
a US intervention at low levels such as air cover in the East 
which might have compelled India and the Soviet Union to 
accept UN arranged truce at the second stage then his strategy 
would be meaningful. The attempt to defend the towns of 
Bangla Desh and his failure to commit his main strike force 
in the West will fit in with this hypothesis. Tiicir mistakes, both 
by Yahya Khan and US Administration, were in regard to their 
assumptions on Indian strategy, Indian capability to advance 
rapidly and the determination of the Indian leadership. In the 
light of the history of last twenty four-years their assumptions 
were neither farfetched nor illogical. India of 1971 was different 
from that of 1965 or 1962. Many in this country failed to under¬ 
stand it and it is therefore not surprising that Pakistani and 
American leaderships failed in their assessments. 

The behaviour of China and the vast majority of the third 
world countries also need to be analysed carefully. The situa¬ 
tion in the subcontinent and India’s attitude are of greater and 
more immediate concern to China than to the USA. The 
Chinese would also have been aware of the military realities in 
the subcontinent and their own limitations to influence the 
course of events. They were still prepared to risk the normal¬ 
isation of relations with India and the costs involved in siding 
with the United States in supporting UN action. President 
Nixon in his Foreign Policy Report has referred to the likely 
impact of the developments in the subcontinent on China’s policy. 
Peking’s behaviour tends to show that they arc inclined to 
attach equal importance to the development of their relations 
with the USA and the role played by Pakistan in that develop¬ 
ment. If this interpretation is correct then anti-Sovietism 
appears to be the main thrust of Peking’s policy and all other 
considerations are subordinate to it. Perhaps realisation of 
this attitude on China’s part has made their policy towards 
Peking the central concern of the Nixon Administration. 

The behaviour of the rest of the international community 
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indicated that they were not concerned with the issue of human 
rights, per se. This also explains why there is no effective 
international action in regard to Portuguese colonialism, South 
Africa’s colonialism and racism, the defiance of Zimbabwe’s 
white minority regime and of Israel. Pakistani claim that 
East Bengal and genocide therein are internal matters is exactly 
analogous to Portuguese claim that Angola and Mozambique 
are overseas provinces of Portugal and South Africa’s claim that 
Namibia is an integral part of South Africa. The third world 
countries cannot apply one standard to these cases and another 
to Pakistan. Even in regard to these other cases some of them 
have extended only lip sympathy to these causes and continue 
to have trade and other relations with the concerned countries. 
The Arabs by their loud silence on the issues of genocide in 
Bangla Desh and refugees in India have significantly damaged 
their own case vis-a-vis Israel. A certain sentimental view 
has developed in this country and certain other parts of the 
world about the third world countries and their struggle against 
colonialism, racialism and discriminatory practices that hamper 
the development of the industrialising part of the world. The 
developments in the United Nations in December 1971 revealed 
that the struggle to uphold basic human rights is going to be a 
long and arduous one and the majority of the governmental 
establishments in the world arc not deeply concerned about 
such basic issues. 

The Foreign Policy Report of the US President to the 
Congress throws interesting light on the US Administration s 
approach to South Asia and the rest of the world. According 
to the US President the situation in South Asia had implica¬ 
tions for great power relations. The war in South Asia in the 
US view was also bound to have serious implications for the 
evolution of the policy of the People’s Republic of China. Ttiat 
country’s attitude toward' the global system was certain to be 
profoundly influenced by its assessment of the principles by 
which this system was governed—whether force and threat 
ruled or whether restraint was the international, standard. It is 
obvious that President Nixon could not have meant this 
consideration to apply to the United States which had been 
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waging one of Ihc crudest of the wars in Vietnam. Nixon him¬ 
self ordered interventions in Cambodia and Laos. He meant 
clearly that only the big powers had the right to use force and 
other powers in the world must observe restraint under the 
overall supervision of the three big powers. His reference to 
China implied that he was prepared to sacrifice Indian interests 
to normalise relations with China. He has arrogated to himself 
the responsibility to consider how much arms India should 
obtain from the Soviet Union to safeguard its own .security. He 
talks of the military balance shifting decisively toward India 
between 1966 and 1971 implying that in the US view there 
should be an arms balance between India and a country which 
svas at that time one-fourth its size, had one-fourth its population 
and resources. He blames the Soviet Union for showing a 
tendency to allow events to boil up toward crisis in the hope of 
political gain and for not making use of its opportunities to 
help prevent the Pakistani political conflict from being turned 
into an international war. According to President Nixon the 
1971 crisis was bound to affect great power relations. 

The above analysis by the US President makes it clear that 
for the United States India was one of the relatively less power¬ 
ful and important nations whose interests should be subordinated 
to the considerations arising out of great power relationship. If 
Indian interests and security suffered as a result that was not 
^terial; but India should learn to adjust its policies to the 
interests of USA and China. President Nixon expected that the 
Soviet Union would join him in diciplining India and regrets 
that it did not. 

The entire thrust of US policy in the subcontinent for 
the last twenty-five years was to countervail India by using 
Pakistan. Militarism in Pakistan was fostered by successive US 
Administrau'ons to achieve this objective. In the period of 
1962-65 the US Administration attempted to make the Indian 
^5*?^ ^ rnere tripwire force against China by controlling the 
military build-up of India. If this had succeeded then India 
would have been used as a bargaining factor in their relationship 
with China. Once they realised in March-April 1971 that 
Pakistan was breaking up and could no longer serve as a coun- 
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tervailing factor for India their efforts were direqted towards 
preventing India from solving its security problem arising out 
of ten million refugees on its soil. The Administration which 
tore up the 1954 and 1962 Geneva agreements and launched on 
an ccocidal war in contravention of Geneva protocol, which 
has blatantly intervened in Cambodia, Laos, Guatemala, 
Dominican Republic and Cuba and which resorts to terror 
bombing in Vietnam talks of war not being solutions to 
humanitarian problems. 

Every escalatory act of Pakistani military junta is in¬ 
terpreted by tlie US administration as positive accomplish¬ 
ments, Acceptance of a few international agencies to 
distribute relief supplies as nine millions were being driven 
out, the replacement of General Tikka Khan after he 
carried out his genocide by the stooge Malik as governor, 
the amnesty of Yahya Khan accompanied by the threat that 
every returnee would be carefully checked, an amnesty offer 
very few availed of, and a willingness on the part of Yahya 
Khan to talk to Bangla Desh people of which only Presi- 
dent Nixon and Kissinger were aware and not even their 
ambassador in India were counted among the promises 
kept by the Pakistani junta. But there was no attempt to 
explain how the continued refugee efflux after the socalled 
amnesty, the provocative disqualification of 79 MNAs and 
194 M.P.A.s, the imposition of a ‘civilian cabinet’ of quislings, 
holding of rigged bye-elections and the trial of Mujibur Rahman 
fitted in with the Nixon-Kissinger view of progress in politi¬ 
cal processes in Pakistan. It speaks volumes for the Ameri¬ 
can Administration’s touching faith in Yahya Khan and .the 
military junta that after the charade of negotiations in 
February-March 1971 and their subsequent conduct they could 
persuade themselves to believe that the very steps which 
escalated the situation, by some perverse logic constituted 
steps towards political settlement. When Kissinger put forward 
these views in his background briefing on December 7, 1971 
one could understand his reasons even if it was difficult to justify 
him But a reiteration of these views in President Nixon s Foreign 
Policy Report to the US Congress after the Pakistani Gene- 
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rals have been discredited and disowned in their country tends 
to identify the American administration with the policy pursued 
by Yahya Khan. 

The Pakistani military junta might not have been as in¬ 
transigent and indulged in the ghastly genocide if they had not 
cormted upon the support of the US.administration in its con¬ 
frontation with India .which was bound to result from its 
policies in East Bengal. Yahya Khan, the channel of com¬ 
munication between USA and China understood how consi¬ 
derations of great power relationship would secure for him 
the US support irrespective of his policies. India had to 
wage a war to defend itself physically against Pakistani 
aggression but it had to wage a more difiicult and momentous 
struggle against the great power dominance over the affairs of 
the subcontinent. The vote in the General Assembly indicated 
how much the international .system was under the manipulative 
control of the big powers. The resentment of such big power 
dominance was however reflected in the rapid recognition 
accorded to Bangla Desh by most of the industrial nations 
of the world within two months of its liberation. In the last 
twenty-five years North Korea, North Vietnam, Cuba, U.A.R. 
and India had successfully proved the limits of big power 
dominance but no event has so far challenged fundamentally 
the current international system as the liberation war of Bangla 
Desh. It is difficult to disagree with President Nixon that 1971 
had profoundly affected the Great Power relationships. They 
can no longer take India for granted. 



12 


Gains, Lessons and Extrapolations 


a 


It is not our purpose here to analyse the data regarding the 
losses in' hardware to both sides. This has been done in official 
statistics and commentaries. Nor is it necessary to comment on 
the full impact of this war on Pakistan at this stage because 
the full weight of it is still to be felt by that country. Here it 
is proposed to deal with certain broad military aspects which 
are not so easily seen as gains but which in the long-run will 
prove to be very decisive and draw appropriate lessons from 
these events and extrapolate them to have a broad’ assessment 
of our requirements in defence forces, hardware and facilities 
in the next few years. 

In the wake of the 1962 war a number of western com¬ 
mentators wrote that while the Indian soldiers were among 
the best in the world their effectiveness depended on the 
British and British trained officers. According to these, the 
Indian officers were not able to get the best out of them. 
After the 1965 war again some of the Western military com¬ 
mentators drew attention to the conservative and orthodox 
approach of the Indian and Pakistani General staffs. They 
attributed the apparent stalemate in the battlefield to this factor. 
There were also pejorative comments regarding both develop¬ 
ing countries running out of stockpile? of ammunition and 
spares and consequently being compelled to end the hostilities. 
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There were complaints in India about inadequate intel¬ 
ligence during and immediately after the, period following the 
war, though General Chaudhuri subsequently made amends to 
the Intelligence Agency in regard to these charges in his GSl 
Centenary lecture in Delhi in January 1971, There v/as also 
a widespread impression that the Pakistani army was a belter 
fighting force and that its equipment (whether it was Western 
or Chinese) was superior to ours. Some of our own retired 
senior officers held the view that the present-day officers of the 
Indian Army, drawn mostly from lower middle class, unlike the 
officers of the British Indian Army, who came from the upper 
-middle class, did not compare favourably with the latter in 
officerlike qualities, whatever was meant by that term. 

There were others who talked in terms of three-to-one 
superiority required for any offiensivc action and expressed 
doubts whether it was possible for India to liberate Bangla 
Desh in case of hostilities betv/een this country and Pakistan in 
a short period. 


Even in the first few days of the war, a number of Western 
commentators maintained that while India would be able to 
make major advances into Bangla Desh, the Pakistanis would 
perhaps be able to seize large chunks of territory in Kashmir. 

The Indian forces, in a matter of 13 days, were able to 
liberate more than 53,000 sq, miles inhabited by a population 
of 75 millions, despite the fact that Bangla Desh has one of 
the most difficult terrains for rapid military operations, in 
view of the large'number of rivers crisscrossing it. For the 
first time since the surrenderor German and Japanese forces 
in the second World War, the entire force in a theatre with its 
commander surrendered in Bangla Desh, More than 90 000 
prisoners were taken at a cost of 1,047 killed, 3,047 wounded 
and 89 missing. 


Onthcmjtera fromtoo, after absorbing the surprise at- 

•'•'IAF launched admissive 

S f a of about 

500 soruesa day. Our navy eouH go right up to Karachi 
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and bombard liic port installations and destroy the oil storages 
there. It could also impose a complete blockade on both cast 
and west. Tlic Pakistani attempt to penetrate at Chhamb was 
frustrated with very heavy losses and their armour thrust into 
the Jaisalmer area ended in a disaster for them. The major 
tank battle at Shakargarh also went against them. In Sind, 
the Indian forces in 'olTcnsive defensive’ operations occupied 
more than 2,500 sq km of Pakistani territory. 


All this was done without any significant expansion of our 
armed forces, except for the call up of certain categories of 
reservists, and without any major induction of new weapon 
systems. It is, therefore, necessary to enquire into the reasons 
for the current performance of Indian armed forces in com¬ 
parison with their performance in 1962 and 1965 in order to 
derive appropriate lessons for the future- 


The first and^foremost difference was that the armed forces 
had a very clear military aim this time to plan for, namely 
the elimination of Pakistani forces from Bangla Desh. On this 
occasion the Indian armed forces were frying to change t e 
status quo and. therefore, were in a position to plan all Ihesmps 
in advance, 'in 1962 and 1965, the objectives were mainly 
defensive. In fact, our armed forces were asked to ensure that 
the stains quo was maintained. Consequently, the adversMes 
had the initiative and our forces mostly reacted to their oTen- 
sive operations. In other words, the present campaign proved 
the age old adage that offence was the best form of defence. 
Except in Chhamb sector, in all other sectors, the initiative was 
with the Indian army. Though there were no significant military 
objectives in the West, by maintaining a general offensive 
posture the adversary was kept off balance most of the time. 


Unlike on the previous two occasions, this time the nature 
of the security threat and the countermeasures needed to 
neutralise the threat were clearly discernible to our politiral 
and military planners months in advance. Consequently, 
there were no grounds for faUurc in intelligence assessment as 
it happened in 1962 and 1965. The air superiority pl^ed a 
decisive role this time. To a large measure it helped the 
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rapidity of our advance and it also explains the innovative 
character of operations in the east. In 1962 India hesitated to 
commit its Air Force into battle and 1965 was perhaps a learn¬ 
ing process for the I.A.F, 

In the operations in the eastern theatre, our military aim 
was in a sense unlimited, namely 'the elimination of the 
Pakistani armed forces therefrom. The Indian armed forces 
were called to play the role of liberators. The international 
complications resulting from the Bangla Desh situation and the 
imperative need for achieving a politico-military stand-off bet¬ 
ween the United States and China on the one hand and the 
Soviet Union on the other, was so clearly recognised by all 
sections of the community and the armed forces that the politi¬ 
cal aspect of this military operation was never lost sight of. 
This time, the cry of leaving military matters to the military 
and that the political executive should keep off from the military 
matters was also not heard. More than in 1965, the Prime 
Minister’s role as the supreme commanding authority was 
clearly recognised and acknowledged. 

Out of the recent campaign and its victorious conclusion, 
the following intangible gains which are crucial arid significant 
for the country may be counted : 

1. It showed that our ofBcer corps has considerably gained 
in its ability to plan and carry out major military opera¬ 
tions in an unorthodox and innovative manner. We have 
overcome the shortcomings in command and control at 
the professional levels, which were in evidence in 1962 and 
1965. 

Our induction of new weapon and equipments systems 
and training have proved their merit. 

On the whole, our Jawans and junior officers compare 
fa-. Durably with the officers and jawans of the Indian Army 
of the fifties and sixties. ^ 

4. The current chiefs of staff system has proved its mettle. 

The present 
ted its capacity 


Chiefs of Staff systemappears to havederaonstra- 
tocoordmate operations effectively in a number of 


2 . 

3. 
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t)iealr« at the same time. Usually the need for s’ieh coordina¬ 
ted command and control is advanced as one of the vital jus¬ 
tifications for a Chief of Defence Staff system. It is possible to 
build on the present experience further arrangements for coor¬ 
dinating the three Service operations. This may lead to a Chief 
of Defence Staff system or in our conditions we may have other 
orpnisational innovations, particularly suited to the Indian 
conditions. 

Tlic political military coordination also appears to have 
worked very satisfactorily. It would be a significant ease study 
to examine whether this was due to the personalities of the 
Prime Minister and the present Service Chiefs or whether some 
of the organisational innovations since 1965 arc responsible for 
this. 

The current operations also serve to put in a correct pers¬ 
pective the responsibility of the threatre commanders and the 
Service Chiefs. 

Tlic recent happenings also in a significint manner revealed 
the hollowness of the so-called foreign expert view. Incidentally 
it has also exposed that some of our senior retired Servicemen 
arc not keeping in touch with the current military realities. 
Otherwise, we would not have been subjected to many gloomy 
prophecies. 

With this overall background let us examine the lessons 
derived from these. operations .and review our plans for defence 
preparedness in this decade and next. The Chinese are believed 
to have in Tibet around 100,000 troops and arc in a position to 
reinforce them in a short time. They have built up main 
highways along our long common border and a network 
of roads connecting with various passes on the Himalayan 
crest, which lead on into India. It has been conventional 
wisdom since 1962 that if the Chinese choose to attack 
at a’ number of points simultaneously it may not be possi¬ 
ble to defend all our border effectively and they will be 
able to penetrate in a few places. In the period from April 1971 
onwards till perhaps a little after the conclusion of the Indo- 
Soviet Treaty, the major anxiet ’ "'"’"♦rv among those 
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who claimed to devote attention to our security problem was 
whether the Chinese would not exert pressure on India, if this 
country were to take any initiative in regard to the situation in 
Bangla Desh. It is now claimed that the closure of the 
Himalayan passes by the winter snow enabled India to proceed 
. with confidence and also move some of the mountain divisions 
down to be used around Bangla Desh. 

Faced with the intense verbal and political hostility of 
China to the emergence of Bangla Desh and the Indian action 
vis‘a-vis Pakistan, there are quite a few,. including some of the 
China watchers sta-ioned in Hong Kong who believe that after 
the passes reopen in March, the Chinese may exert pressure on 
India in the north. 


During the recent campaign, a number of innovations were 
adopted by the Indian Army. Unlike what some of our retired 
senior service personnel claimed as an essential pre-requisite, 
we did not have a three-to-one superiority over the adversary 
forces in Bangla Desh. It was nearer two-to-one. Our 
•logistics were not formulated on conventional framework. 
There was superb inter-Service coordination and the Air Force 
was handled with uuagination and daring. These aspects need 
to be highlighted because it may be necessary to have a fresh 
look on the basic concepts that have been governing our concepts 
of defence of the northern borders. 


We have raised ten mountain divisions. In mere numbers 
these will substantially outnumber the estimated strength of 
the Chinese army in Tibet, which is 100,000 as given in the 
Ministry of Defence Annual Report 1970-71 The Chinese 

of troops in 

In into Tibtt and from Tibet 

quantum of forces that could be deployed Tt ic nnp ih;na 

Ihems'lstain 
keep them ip ba«,e in Proposition to 

Myths have been built'up in the country on the Chinese 
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abili ty to build roads veiy rapidly even in our territory, their 
human wave tactics, their ability to launch night attacks, etc. 
Even today the plans and concepts formulated in late fifties 
and early sixties when India did not have adequate men and 
equipment in overall terms and had not thought through the 
problems of defence at the high altitudinous frontiers are 
being repeated and all the developments of the last nine years 
are not being fully taken into account. These developments 
are ; raising of ten mountain divisions with adequate 
equipment specifically designed for warfare in high altitudes, 
expansion and modernisation of the Indian Air Force, 
strengthening of the defence production base, especially facilities 
to produce sophisticated aircraft and high altitude helicopters, 
and development of a vast network of border roads. Some 
of the published literature authored by professionals deal with 
the defence of the northern borders on very conventional lines 
of our forces stationed in the high altitudinous areas countering 
the incoming Chinese forces. In this the dfficulties in lateral 
communications, logistics and their inter and intra unit com¬ 
munications are emphasised. 

Now a time has come to review our concepts of defence of 
northern borders in the light of our experience in the recent 
campaign, especially the army-air coordination. It is quite 
clear that MiG-2Is could be used in ground attack role and 
the mainstay of the Chinese Air Force, the MiG-19, does not 
cause undue concern for our Air Force. Given the difficulties 
in operating from the Tibetan airfields and the disposition of 
our airfields with reference to our northern borders, it is not 
unrealistic to expect our Air Force to establish its dominance 
bn our northern borders. Further, the Chinese, if they attempt 
to cross into our territory from across the passes on the 
northern borders will make easily beatable targets as the 
Pakistanis in Longewallah in Rajasthan did. The' high altitude 
roads are easy to disrupt by aerial attacks. 

In regard to lateral movements in the high altitude regions, 
there may have to be some fundamental rethinking on the use 
of helicopters. Helicopter gunships, fitted with wireguided 
air-to-surface missiles can augment the fire power of the army 
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operating in the high altitudes. Wc must move away from 
the concepts of defence of northern borders by ground boun 
army units alone. This may involve our having to increase 
our helicopter units and evolving new organisational concepts 
of integrating helicopters with mountain units both for move¬ 
ment and fire power. With the helicopter production techno¬ 
logy established in the country, it is essential to think on such 
innovative lines. 

Another factor which warrants fresh thinking on the subject 
of defence of northern borders is the role already played by 
the Border Security Force in the recent campaign. Which has 
received signal recognition from the Prime Minister and the 
Chief of the Army. Staff. Earlier certain people have written 
about the role of BSF under certain misconceptions and sought 
to draw fine distinctions between their border patrolling and 
border defence role. All such misconceptions have been blown 
skyhigh with BSF facing the regular Pakistan Army and bearing 
the first brunt of artillery and armour attacks. There are distinct 
political advantages in entrusting the responsibility for border 
patrol and manning of border posts to the Border Security Force 
and the Army remaining in vantage concentrations ready to 
react at short notice at some distance behind. Such an arrange¬ 
ment give the government greater flexibility and more rungs in 
an escalalory ladder. The Chinese themselves call their border 
formations “border guards’, and very often designate them as 
civilian units. The Army is an instrument involving ournational 
prestige which should not be committed and not get involved in 
border clashes except as a matter of deliberate government 
policy. Therefore, there should be serious thinking about hand- 
ing-.pver border patrolling duties on the northern borders to BSF 
and the BSF will require to be armed on the same pattern as 
infantry battalions. 

To derive marJimum effectiveness from these new innova¬ 
tions namely the use of air power, helicopters and employment 
of BSF for border patrolling, with the Army kept deployed 
or defending the territory, it is essential to augment communi- 
lation capability in the. border areas with modem equipment 
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such as radio relays which are in production in the country. 
Normally the communication network follows the organisation 
and concepts of battle and these will need to be revised to go 
along with the new requirements and concepts. 

The essential point to be emphasised is that India should 
get over the fear of China and the myth that the Chinese have 
some tremendous strategic advantages over India and we can¬ 
not defend ourselves effectively and successfully against a 
conventional Chinese attack across the northern borders with¬ 
out active support from outside powers. 

Both in 1965 and 1971 the battle lines on the western 
frontier did not move significantly. In 1965 the Indian Army 
captured Haji Pir Pass, some area in Sialkot and Lahore .sectors 
and a little area in Rajasthan sector. Pakistanis occupied small 
segments in Chhamb and Khem Karan sectors. In 1971 again 
the Indian Army has occupied a fairly big chunk of territory in 
Sind, smaller areas in Shakargarh, Akhnour salient, Tithwal and 
Kargil sectors. Pakistan’s gains are smaller than in 1965. 
Except for seizing a smaller area at Chhamb and a few odd 
enclaves they were unable to make any headway. There is a 
general impression in the country that given the defence works 
on the ground built by Pakistan from Marala headworks down 
to areas opposite Bikaner this was inevitable. In Rajasthan our 
troops did the maximum that could be expected of a force of a 
divisional strength given the logistic limitations in the desert 
area. The going in the Kashmiri mountainous terrain is bound 
to be slow under all circumstances. Pakistan had perhaps 
deployed on the western front about 10 divisions of infantry and 
2 divisions of armour apart from some independent infantry 
and armour brigades. Our superiority on the Western front was 
marginal. Further our military aim this time in the western 
sector was merely to hold the Pakistanis • in a posture of 
offensive defence while Bangla Desh was liberated. In 1965 our 
aim was to relieve the pressure on Jammii and Kashmir. 

It is to be hoped that Pakistan has learnt its lesson and will 
not try again military conclusions with India. It is, however, 
necessary for India to keep an adequate deterrent posture- to 
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ensure that Pakistan is not easily tempted to try another 
military adventure. There are grounds to be on guard because 
just as they manufactured a myth of having been betrayed 
at Tashkent after .a victory in 1965 they are trying to 
formulate myths of being let down by drunken and incompe¬ 
tent generals. Bhutto claimed that it was not India’s victory 
but of Soviet Union operating through India. Therefore the 
Pakistani conduct will have to be watched very carefully. They 
cannot, giyen their enormous economic problems, afford to 
maintain an army of the current size after having lost approxi¬ 
mately half their GNP and more than half of their foreign 
exchange income. If they continue to do so it will be a clear 
indication of their - revanchist spirit and India must take 
adequate precautions; 

In doing so the following considerations have to be borne in 
mind. The United States attempted to arm Pakistan through 
the Arab and Middle East countries during the war. If the US 
Government is unable to resume arms aid to Pakistan openly in 
view of the critical stand of the US Congress a continuous 
watch will have to be kept on the US arras supplies to the third 
countries which in turn could be passed on to Pakistan. In this 
connection Iran has to be watched with special attention. Iran 
itself plans a yery big armament programme. Their defence 
budget has crossed a billion dollars. They are acquiring 
Phantom aircraft and Chieftain tanks, both being very pov/erful 
and sophisticated weapons. They have openly announced th'eir 
intention of building up the most powerful military machine 
between Israel and India. With the new oil agreements giving 
them higher royalties and posted prices and stepping up of oil 
production they are in a position to spare necessary cash to buy 
the equipment. 

In due course they may pass on their earlier model weapons— 
especially M-60 Patton tanks mounted with 105 mm guns—same 
as the one on our Yijayantas—to Pakistan. The second area to 
be watched by India is South Vietnam and US bases in 
Thailand. The Americans arc trying to run down their forces 
in Vietnam. When this happens a considerable amount of arms 
and equipment will become surplus. Battlefield accounting 
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being what it is, neither the US Congress, nor the US General 
Accounting OfTicc nor the vigilant US Press can keep track of 
Uic vast quantities of war mattirici available which can be ship¬ 
ped across as scrap. 

It must be our aim to deter Pakistan from launching a war 
for the fifth time and consequently the forces we build and 
maintain should have such a demonstrable superiority over 
what they now have or will hope to have. This should not be 
a difficult task in broad terms since Pakistan is likely to have 
only one-eighth to one-ninth India’s GNP after the libera¬ 
tion of Bangla Desh. While it may not be difficult to come by 
equipment to raise new formations the main constraint will be 
the operating cost for which Pakistan is not likely to receive a 
subsidy from outside continuously. 

What can be considered a reasonable force to deter Pakistan 
in future ? Our planning for such a force must start with the 
basic premise that in case Pakistan tries a military conclu¬ 
sion with India next time, this country will be able to break 
through Pakistani resistance and reach a military decision in a 
matter of two to three weeks. This is not an infeasible 
scenario. This time itself, the Americans were afraid, without 
adequate basis, that India could attempt to reach such an 
objective. 

In essential terms this will mean our increasing the armour, 
our water crossing capability, our self-propelled artillery, and 
the mobility of our infantry to keep up with the armour. This 
will also mean specifically equipping ourselves to operate a 
corps in the 'desert. The basic infrastructure to equip such a 
force is available in the country. The Vijayanta production rate 
may have to be reviewed. The light metal alloy bridge 
(Kruppmann) is also under production in the country. The new 
Indian field gun is to go into serial production and we may 

have to think in terms of more self-propelled field artillery to 

be produced in the country itself. ■ The project to produce self- 
propelled medium gun will have to be speeded up. There arc 
already plans to produce armoured personnel carriers and this 
project also needs the highest priorityAs mechanisation 
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proceeds forward and self-contained mechanised corps are built 
it will be necessary to provide them adequate anti-aircraft 
protection by way of radar controlled anti-aircraft guns as wed 
as track-mounted surface-to-air missiles. Missile firing heli¬ 
copter gun ships as an anti-armour element is an innovation 
worthy of serious consideration. The country may have to step 
up the production of anti-aircraft artillery and helicopters 
both of which are already in production. Short-range surface- 
to-air missiles are yet to be evaluated for adoption. The 
Germans have mounted such anti-aircraft missiles and radars on 
Leopard tank chassis and a similar adaptation ofVijayanta 
chassis should be possible. The floatation and water crossing 
capability will have to be provided to our Vijayanta tanks. The 
communication and logistic capabilities appropriate for a high 
intensity mobile warfare will have to be developed along with 
these. 

One of the popular myths sustained in the country is that 
there were certain inhibitions in planning for offensive opera¬ 
tions. Such inhibitions were not justified even in the past and 
such arguments today are not likely to be even credible. There¬ 
fore if such innovative planning is not initiated and does not 
underpin our security planning in future it will be difilcult to 
find fault with our political leadership. 

During the current crisis our response time was eight 
months and in future we may not be fortunate enough to have 
such long response periods. Our planning should aim at very 
quick response because preparedness is the heart of deterrenr/^ 
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During the current operations on the Western. Seaboard our 
task forces bombarded Karachi port installations and attacked 
Pakistan Naval vessels deployed there. They sank a destroyer, 
probably criplcd severely another major vessel. In all it has 
been reported including some merchantmen there are eight 
wrecks about which Pakistan has issued warnings to incoming 
shipping. Tlie Naval action also hit the oil storage which 
according to foreign observers caused a fire that burned over a 
number of days. The Indian Navy lost one anti-submarine 
frigate to an enemy submarine off Diu. 

On the Eastern Seaboard, the Indian Navy sank PNS 
GHAZI the American loaned submarine and is believed to have 
sunk one more submarine. The Indian aircraft carrier 
VIKRANT dominated the Bay of Bengal, and undertook 
sustained air attacks on Chittagong, Cox’s Bazar, Mangla and 
other areas of Bangla Desh. The Navy effected landings towards 
the end of the Campaign in Cox’s Bazar area and also in 
Mangla. A number of river gunboats of Pakistan were 
also destroyed. We lost one Naval aircraft. 

What lessons do we draw from these operations and how 
do we extrapolate these fessons into future requirements of the 
Navy I INS VIKRANT played a role and thereby justified the 
investment we made on it earlier. But it will be wrong to 
conclude from that there is a requirement for aircraft carriers to 
replace VIKRANT in due course. For love or money we 
cannot replace VIKRANT or add another aircraft carrier to our 
fleet. Only.the United States has a programme to build carriers. 

The Soviet Union has built two helicopter carriers and there 
are some western reports that it may be building more carriers. 

Some countries have plans to build aircapable ships which 
will carry one or two vertical take off and landing aircraft. The 
new frigates carry helicopters which extend the anti sub-marine 
surveillance capabilities and effectiveness of the vessels. While 
there may be a case to extend the life of VIKRANT by deploy¬ 
ing VTOL aircraft or converting it to a helicopter carrying assault 
ship jt is not possible to think in terms of new or additional 
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carriers. Without in any way detracting from the role of 
VIKRANT during the recent operations it has to be pointed out 
that a combat environment which made possible a major role 
for the carrier is not of high probability in future, - 


What stood out in the recent naval operations is the wisdom 
of the Government in going in for the PETYA class patrol ves¬ 
sels and OSA class missile boats from the Soviet Unic a. There 
had been considerable prejudice against the Soviet equipment 
in this country. The Indian "Navy’s association with the Royal 
Navy was even closer than that of other two services with their 
counterparts in the United Kingdom, Though there was a 
Soviet offer to make available naval equipment in 1964, it was 
not accepted till September 1965. Meanwhile the British con¬ 
veyed their unhappiness about the possible development of 
cooperation between the Indian and Soviet Navies and hinted at 
its adverse impact on the Indo-British Naval Cooperation. They 
promised to consider making available credit to enable India 


to order one “OBERON” class submarine in November 1964 
and early in 1965 they expressed their inability to make the 
credit available in view of their economic difficulties. Nor were 
they in a position to make available any relatively modem 
escort vessels. The United States having modernised the Pakistan 
Navy by refitting their ships with better engines (consequently 
they were faster than the corresponding Indian vessels) and 
having loaned PNS GHAZI declined all Indian pleas for assis¬ 
tant for our naval preparedness during the period of “massive 
military assistance”, November 1962—September 1965. Indo¬ 
nesia s unfriendly attitude in 1965, Soekarno renaming the Indian 
Ocean as the Indonesian Ocean, some vague Indonesian claims 
to'somc islands in the Nicobars, a spurt in their Naval activity 
the US indifference to the Indian protests to the Pakistani use of 
US arms against India during Kutch operations-all these factors 
finally lea India to conclude agreements with the Soviet Union 
for four submarines, a submarine tender, five PETYA class 

LSust W«ternT the Soviet missUe boats 

a t?r an tad nothing similar to those craft. Only 

an Egyptian missile boat sank the Israeli ship EILAT 
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'”1967 and that made tlic Western navies sit up and take 
^ missile boats, the Indian Navy also decided to get 
‘lie OSA’ missile boats from the Soviet Union. 

Just as there were people who thought that Mirages would 
nave been a better buy than MIG-2Is and Sukhoi 7s, who were 
not enthusiastic about T/55 tanks and Soviet 130 mm guns and 
""ho compared the cheaper and highly functional Soviet 
communication and radar equipment unfavourably with more 
sophisticated but costlier western equipment there was also 
similar unhappiness about the Soviet Naval equipment. This 
war proved that most of these judgments on the Soviet equip¬ 
ment were biased. 

The task force tJiat bombarded Karachi on 4 December con¬ 
sisted overwhelmingly of vessels of Soviet origin, the PETYA 
patrol vessels and OSA missile boats. The missile boats were 
towed to very near Karachi. It was found that the missile boat 
radar could pick up targets at more than thirty miles. The 
missile boats can do thirty-seven knots. The PETYAS v,ith their 
gas turbine auxiliary engines can exceed thirty knots. The 
bombardment was carried out by a salvo of missiles. The 
Pakistani destroyer was the second ship in Naval history to go 
down hit by a "Styx" missile. The Indian Navy also decided to 
use the missile against shore installations which was indeed 
innovative planning. The missiles destroyed oil storage. On 
the second occasion also a mixed task force which included a 
PETYA patrol vessel and OSA missile boats hit Karachi port. 
Again the bombardment was by the missile. 

A task force comprising of PETYAS and OSA boats is a 
formidable one. Since the missiles can outrange the guns and 
can sink of severely cripple a ship in one strike the task force 
can face any gun carrying ships. The PETYA’s four 76 mm 
dual purpose guns and the OSA’s four 30 mm quick firing can¬ 
nons form a formidable antiaircraft defence system. Their 
speed is another advantage. The PETYA’s four 12 barrelled 
rocket launchers and their speed give them necessary anti¬ 
submarine capability and they also have 10 to 16 anti-submarine 
torpedo tubes. 
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A PETYA’S cost is a fraction of the cost of the new 
LEANDER class frigate. Ei^t OSA class boats perhaps cost 
around the price of one LEANDER frigate. There is ho doubt 
that a considerable ^portion of our outlay on Naval expansion 
should be devoted to acquire and build such small com¬ 
paratively less costly but very effective naval weapon systems. 
There is a good case to press' the Soviet Union for license to 
build such vessels in India. 

Our cruisers are more than thirty years old. Five of our 
frigates are more than 25 years old. Three destroyers are more 
than 22 years old. Apart from replacements of these vessels 
which is partly taken care of by Leander construction pro¬ 
gramme, the responsibilities of the Indian Navy have increased 
significantly. Therefore, further modem ship acquisition 
has to be planned taking into account the current trends. 
Appropriate ships for consideration will be guided missile 
cruisers of^he type Soviet Union has in “KRESTA” and 
“KYNDA” and “KRIVAK” class equipped with medium range 
surface to surface missiles with ranges exceeding 200 nautical 
miles. 


The submarine is the capital ship of the future. Only 9 
nations in the world have aircraft carriers, large, small and 
helicopter carrying ones. Of these only USA is still build'ing 
new carriers. The Soviet Union recently built two helicopter 
earners. Argentina’s carrier is more than 25 years old, though 
refitted in 1969. Australia has converted one of its carriers 
into a transport ship and the other completed in 1955 (sister 
shipof VIKRANT) is now operating the US-built Skyhawk- 
aircraft on board, Brazil has an aircraft carrier (formerly built 
in Britain in 1945) and reconstructed in 1957-60, with US built 
Tracker anti-submarine aircraft on board. Spain’s aircraft 
carrier is American built and completed in 1943 Tt carries 
on board only anti sub-marine helicopters. France has 2 light 
aircraft carriers nnd 2 helicopter carriers. The two airemft 
carriers were completed in the sixties and will carry Jaguar 

U^Ph-ini aircraft carriers which handle the 

lT4lb" t^nfrr other helicopter carriers. 

- - -en from the above that except the USA and perhaps 
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the USSR other nations are not thinking of constructing carriers. 
The USA is building nuclear powered carriers costing around 
S 600 millions without counting the cost of aircraft and escorts. 


While thus carriers are going out, thirty-two nations of the 
world maintain and operate submarines. Seventeen nations have 
more than four submarines (the number India has). Five nations 
other than India has four submarines each. A submanne costs 
half the cost of a LEANDER class frigate. While the frigate will 
be vulnerable to a missile attack, the submarine is relatively less 
vulnerable to detection and attack. Increasingly the un er 
water craft is becoming the main instrument of sea control and 
sea surveillance. There are very many reasons to concu e 
that both the US and Soviet submarines are likely to operate 
increasingly in the Indian Ocean area. It is, therefore, essentia 
for India to operate a large enough underwater craft fleet to 
keep the operations of these submarines under surveillance. 
China has 35 submarines. United kingdom has 2 , we en , 
and France 20. Considering the length of our coastline, th 
likely strategic competition in the Indian Ocean and ® ’ 

a fleet of 20-25 ocean going submarines cannot be 
incommensurate with our needs. We have 
and it was reported sometime back that four more 
order. It should now be our aim to acquire the tec gy 
to build submarines in India. This is an area ^hem the Soviet 
Union could be of help. They assisted China m the fifties 
build submarines in their own dockyards. 

Further in developing submarine technology 
needs to develop a deterrent weapon s^tem of our o™ 
eighties should not be lost sight of. This m 
ou^aying adequate attention to 
marines and development of design wpa 11 
going submarines in the country. ^ 

nected technology in underwater wmmum will have to 

wm al== 

be integrated with the rest oi 
required for other naval and maritime needs. 

Another vital requirement of the Indian Navy is the man 
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time reconnaissance and strike aircraft. At present super con¬ 
stellations have been converted by installation on board the 
necessary electronic gear and are used for reconnaissance only. 
The vast expanses of the Indian Ocean have to be effectively 
kept under sun.'eillance and the operation should be specifically 
directed to detect and track underwater submarines. Aircraft 
adequately equipped for the purpose are expensive, each air¬ 
craft costing Rs. 6—8 crores. But this is one of our urgent 
requirements in view of the extension of the jurisdiction of the 
US seventh fleet into the Indian Ocean. It is possible to stan¬ 
dardise such maritime reconnaissance and strike aircraft with 
the next generation bomber requirement and an aircraft that 
requires to be seriously considered for the purpose is the Soviet 

Tu-22 the supersonic bomber which is in service with the 
Soviet fleet. 


^ "^e trend in the surface navy all over the world is for fast 
mtsile deploying ships. The need for India to have a few 
s ips with medium range surface-to-surface missiles was referred 
to earlier. Apart from the Soviets who have such ships 
in operation, only the Swedes arc attempting to develop a 
shipbome missile of 135 nautical miles range. 


operations in the Bay of Bengal and nearer our shores 

vcsLls ol PETYA^'^ compact task forces combining fast patrol 
TYA-cIass towmg OSA-class missile boat- will be 
more cost effective than other groupings of ships. At present 

ftu>‘vessels and it is necessary to augment 
ir num er and along with this, the number of missile boats. 

requires de%'elopment of gas turbine technology as well as 

missile technology in the country. 


subnari^r^nLJ^^-'^*^ ^ beginning for a helicopter force for anti- 
from the acquired -Sea King’ helicopters 

th- entire 1 for the purpose. In order to increase 

or T to develop a number 

in our island territories 

or nndamans and Nicobars as well as Laccadives and Minicoy. 
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is ^ year’s Naval budget 

lo decade this could easily rise 

n-'r nn if our GNP rises at the rate of 5‘5 per cent 

defen defence burden remains the same our 

Oiir ^ crorcs mark by that time, 

curre ” should be to stabilise the army budget at 

a sub”^ somewhat above current levels and allocate 

the m*'^'^*'*’* Portion of tlic increase in defence outlay between 
and the Air Force. A tcn-j'car plan of Rs. 1000 
equipment is within the realm of possibility, 
such a plan is drawn up even now and a massive attempt 
>s made to produce as much of the equipment as possible in 
c country there is no reason why a self-reliant naval equip¬ 
ment production base cannot be developed within the country 
during this decade. 

. will require considerable foreign technical assistance 

'u the initial stages and this is where the Indo-Soviet treaty 
comes in. The Soviet Union has considerable interest in 
developing Indian Naval power so that India can undertake a 
significant role in patrolling Indian Ocean waters and deter the 
exercise of gun-boat diplomacy to a considerable extent on 
countries near us. After the recent operations the sophistication 
and etfcctivcncss of the Soviet equipment in Naval operations 
can no longer be in doubt. There is no other country which is 
in a position and is willing to help India to develop naval 
missile technologies. 

It was an indication of the enormous self-confidence on the 
part of the Indian Air Force they took the Pakistam first 
strike on the evening of December 3, 1971 in the stride and 
then .unleased their massive retaliatory punishment on the 
Pakistan Air Force. It was obvious for weeks and months 
that the Pakistani attack on India would start with a simul¬ 
taneous attack on a number of forward air fields. Perhaps in¬ 
formation was available on December I that Pakistan was 
likely to strike in the next day or two. Unto thqse c.rcums- 
tances a preemptive strike by the lAF would have been justified 
and rational. But the Government of India chose to let • 
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TIicIAPhad taken all precautions to ensure 
produciivf prove totally counter- 

surnrise aifnrV V ^‘rcraft was destroyed in the 

' but Pakistan lost four aircraft in the attack, 

7300 sorOes^^in^'n, involved more than 

sorties a dav Tn ih days—averaged more than 500 

of the most Cl, t world war era this was one 

Indian Air Forra • T magnitude and put 

One competent ohcp Air Forces of the world, 

reserve capacity anri^^ elieves that the lAF had substantial 

rates upto 1500 per dayTr"“Str-'^J’"" 
most crucial determinant in iK * 

the lAF. ^'r supremacy of 

handled with skilUn^ ^ modem air force was being 

and consequently in ^ 

problems of credibiliiv • the war there were some 

capability was considerablv p^' Air Force’s 

own capability understated country and our 

mate the adversary’s canahit.-f* ^ ^ principle to overesti- 
in regard to our own • h,,, ^ to be conservative 

this becomes counter-produedTO 

our decisions. As was adverse impact on 

in other two services there w2^I le respect of Soviet equipment 
™Pa«.heMIO.a, 

Navy the 

An Slaff-hsdjlayed a t'"'^ operation-tbe chief of 

mating the,965 air opefatbns f 1'" “ordi- 

n the other two services scienti'fir ^ m air more than 

P ays a crucial role. LaunchinE 500of management 

“coming aircraft, servS f? ^^WevLgthe 

srs;' 
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different establishments call for very high order of leadership 
in management. The emphasis, the present air chief has been 
laying on cflicient management appears to have pai nc 
dividends. 

With characteristic modesty the air chief recently said that 
there was a possibility the lAF might have inflicted more severe 
damage on the enemy than was initially 
some independent evidence to support it. T e ^ ^ 

Chief explaining the reverse said that the Soviet air o 
directed the lAF attacks flying over the Indian tern ory 
Soviet Union had equipped India with special type o 
which damaged the air-fields. The former al ega ion i 
untrue and the latter appears to be an exaggeration, 
highlight tliat the lAF attacks were accurate and severe y 

damaging and secondly that the lAF mtercep extreme 

effective. One of the Anderson Papers reveals, th 
concern of the American authorities on the es effective 

Pakistani fuel slocks in aerial and naval attacks. p [.jstam 

aerial action contributed significantly in ^ ^ 

armour attack in Longewallah as well Chhamb Jhe 
Pakistani air effort declined sharply after the first Y 
hours. 

It is, therefore, amusing to read in certain 
fessional press in the West that the pa er 
tions in 1971 followed that of 1965 'I*® west 

inaccurate etc. Such 

raise an important issue. seep through, 

compilation in India, these western comm 

p,in varion,Ii.er.tnr.taPP— ” 

even get quoted by our own people. 

past but must not be allowed to happen again. 

The firk major lesson to be derived TJ'influ- 

that air power must be applied quick y an tradeoffs 

ence the course of conventional formations, 

between the fire power of the air force an 
While the former cannot .hold ^ i,, such a versatile 

latter cannot be applied as quick y an squadron of 

manner as the former. In terms of system cost a 
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Air Force will cost one-fourth to onc-fiflh that of the annual 
cost of a division. There will be certain minimum base level 
requir^cnts in terms of the Army and Air Force and beyond 
^ ose evels there should be an optimisation betv.’een the two 
in terns of incremental costs and elfectiveness. With these 
ransiderations in mind we must .examine the future of our Air 
borcc in terms of levels of force. 


The second important-aspect requiring detailed examination 
IS the cost effectiveness of different typ-;s of aircraft for ground 

Sukhoi costing in the region of 
the most appropriate instrument for ground 
^ three conclusions. First, the lovi' 
re a ive y unsophisticated aircraft may have to be retained 
cost tnay necessitate relatr/ely low 

hieh ^ V ihis role differentiated from a 

u^of. multipurpose aircraft. Thirdly increased 

^t equipped with cannons, rocket 

pods and a.r to ground missiles may have to be considered. 

to renfaKd"^-^ uiterdictmn roles the Canberra will need 
account course of this decade. Taking into 

^ems, it would a ^ aircraft on appropriate financial, 
considered is <; suitable aircraft to be 

^ ^P-^onie bomber, 
and strike ro> as maritime reconnaissance 

achieve, a high degree 

for strike role also^wi^r^ interceptor aircraft and it was used 

have greater myload and° * " country from 1974 is expected to 

fill the role of^ Lltioum!?--^' ll'' 

come. for some years m 

craft is expected to come out. " advanced strike air- 

“"*f pradoMioc 
y cc mes. as they are phased out. For 
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reasons discussed earlier ihcir phasing out, especially the in¬ 
digenously produced Gnats may have to be reviewed. 


The Siildioi played a major role in the recent operations 
and it is now necessary to view in perspective the place of 
Sukhoi in our Air Force composition and review the force 
level of Sukhois required for the next decade or two since this is 
an aircraft of the sixties and expected to be in service well into 
the eighties. 


In reviewing our force requirements in the air, lessons arising 
out of the Bangla Desh crisis already referred to have to be 
borne in mind. Our response time to meet the challenge was 
more than six months and in the modern security environment 
that is clearly unacceptable. Part of the lag in our response 
is attributable to the built in factors in our apparatus for 
intelligence assessment, response formulation and crisis manage 
ment. Partly this is due to certain innate conservatism m our 
thinking in regard to our force requirements. If wc^ are o 
deter an adversary successfully, our <dissuasion force shouia 
be visible. In this visibility the Air Force is the crucial • 
It has already been explained that there is a certain 
between the ground forces and the air force beyond certain a«c 
levels in either force and in the case of force ^ 

operations in sparsely inhabited or uninh^ite . 

communications arc also difficult the Iradeo is i 'e y 
favour of air force. Further air superiority wit m ou 
space and in areas immediately around 
war will also enable, the country to go m for 
forces. This will cut down response time m case of 
fiicts and in case of general conflict will give our a m 

extra punch. 

How do wo .ho oltoco /C' 

future ? It is obvious tliat given Pa is an ® subcon- 

bililies in future any conflict into account the 

tinent. Even earlier our planning northern border and 

simultaneity in threats from across provided for. 

Pakistan. In future this contingency be 

Though the Indo-Soviet treaty is a deterrent our poLoy 
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to invoke fke treaty as infrequently as possible. With these 
considerations in mind the requirements of our average daily 
sorty rates for a two front operation under conditions of conflict 
must be estimated. Such number of sorties will have to be 
maintained after allowing for the adversaries’ retaliatory activity 
an attrition in our air force. Again as mentioned earlier 
we must fully take into account the role of the air force in 
en ing our northern borders both by way of interdiction and 
groun support missions. These considerations should deter- 
niine e overall size of our combat air force and the relative 
^oportion between the fighter-bombers and supersonic inter¬ 
diction aircraft. 

We maintained on an average a 500 sorties effort a day dur- 
operations. The Pakistan Air Force for various 
f inn • * riot present a stiff opposition. The ground opera- 
locahs^' r^rd not escalate beyond certain isolated but 

rS Su It is therefore 

in twn th there is a simultaneity in operations 

be on a ^ M ^orth and West our air effort will need to 
with the increased scale. Will that be possible 

to b'* ^;tPn ruimbcr of combat squadrons or will they need 
^3 is the first major issue the Air Force 
planners must face and find a satisfactory answer to. 

the nmc^ibiiw ^ ^ re^onablc to take into account 

craft, like P s ° akhstan receiving more, sophisticated air- 
^ghterX the unproved version (the International 

West FTirnn,.n Mirage 5s and Jaguars from the 

lim edtrSaT*?^- The.number of «urse will be. 

ed the F-9 aircraft wh- u * reported to have develop¬ 

ed me F 9 aircraft which is stated to be a mach-2 aircraft. 

1^74. We 

mte of production^'or" aircraft for the eighties. The 

. fully reSed t T 

gut of the above considerations, our 
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oSsanTH” out Hunters, 

fhecurlt^.' ; step up 

slippages in va te insure ourselves against 

ex?Lion provide for 

it I decided f set out earlier, 

« decided to carry out such an expansion. 

ficht'rh?^K to standardise on a few 

able _ ^^“^ ^tecraft and there are very few bombers avail- 
Iwve ™ United States, the Soviet Union and France 
tien bomber aircraft. It is for serious considera- 

a t IS stage whether the lAF should not equip itself with 
ew squadrons of bomber aircraft for the seventies and 
te^‘ "Pir^re is no doubt considering the emerging threats 
30 the need to develop an adequate deterrent force, super¬ 
sonic bombers are needed. As suggested earlier these aircraft 
3n the maritime reconnaissance and strike aircraft should 
e standardised one a single machine and in view of our rela¬ 
tionship^ with the Soviet Union TU-22 is perhaps the most 
appropriate one to be evaluated for adoption. These aircraft 
are very expensive. It should be our aim to go in for part 
assembly and part production programme of such an aircraft 
and a squadron may cost upto Rs. 50-60 crores. 


The country is producing Alouette-tll helicopters and is to 
produce under license SA 315 helicopter for air observation 
roles. The need to evaluate helicopters as guhships for ground 
support role has been referred to earlier. In addition air¬ 
mobile brigades based on helicopter lift will reduce our 
response time in limited conflicts and also afford additional 
flexibility. In the defence of northern borders consideration 
must be given to use of helicopters for air lift in the high 
altitude areas. 

In the recent operations, para-drops and helicopter fer¬ 
rying gave some glimpses of the role of air lift under combat 
conditions. In the transport of troops to the forward assembly 
areas air lift plays a crucial role in other countries. The 
Soviet Union used the air lift capability effectively when the 
Warsaw Pact forces moved into Czechoslovata'a. Here again 
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the need to think on non-conservative and innovative lines 

has to be stressed. 

In weaponry the lAF now has as its standard ^ 

air-to-air heat seeking missile.. Semi-active homing an a 
homing air-to-air missiles are standard equipment m 
advanced countries. In addition there are anti-radar fflissi > 
air-to-ground missiles of different categories. Depen mg 
■what the likely adversaries procure or develop it will £ ^ 

sary for India to equip the Air Force with such 
In any case research and development programmes on a 
are essential and these programmes need to be coor ma c 
with those of Departments of Electronics and Space Researc 
who are developing expertise in missile technology. 

These types of sophisticated aircraft cannot be effectively 
operated unless they are integrated v/ith the necessary air de¬ 
fence ground environment systems which consist of long- 
range surveillance radars, local warning radars, real time com¬ 
puters, microwave and tropo-scatter communication equipment 
etc. Plans to produce these equipments have been formula¬ 
ted and Bharat Electronics are establishing a major electronics 
factory near Ghaziabad for the purpose. These equipments 
to cover all our requirements may cost in the region of Rs. 500 
crores. 

At preseni our Air Force Budget is around Rs. 250 crores 
and forms about twenty per cent of our defence budget. Even 
if our defence outlay keeps up with the expected grovrth in 
GNP the defence outlay by the end of the decade will be of 
the order Rs. 2000 crores as against Rs. 1260 crores this year. 
Out of that it is reasonable to allocate Air Force Rs. 500 
crores or 25 per cent of the outlay. Our Plan should be in 
ten years time to build up an air force inventory of Rs, 3000 
croresi' - This requires purposive and sustained effort for v/hich 
plans will have to be formulated now. There must be clear 
ideas of the force goals, its composition, its requirements, likely 
origin of procurement, and lime frame of development, where 
it is relevant. Unfortunately these basic issues have not been 
tackled in the country, at least till recently. 
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his people. Finally he came out of a condemned 
to assume the office of the President and later c 
Minister of a liberated nation. To borrow his own w 
the nine long months was a journey for him “from darkness 
light, from captivity to freedom and from desolation to op 

After nine months of travail, the eighth 
nation of the world \vas bom and with its birth it ra ica 
altered the situation in the subcontinent and the power 
in South Asia. In the 24 years’ struggle in the 
between the forces of secularism, democracy, socialism> 2n^^ 
militarism and anti-colonialism represented by India on 

one hand and theocracy, authoritarianism, the philosop y 

“social utility of greed” as one Harvard economist justified J 
22 families of Pakistan, militarism, service as a proxy to impeu 
alists, internal colonialism and ethnic arrogance represen e 
by Pakistan, the ideology cherished by India has finally’"O®' 
The seventy-five million people of Bangla Desh have now 
voluntarily adopted the path of secularism, democracy 3° 
socialism. The Pakistani ideology is on the retreat. 

it was not merely a war of liberation for Bangla Desh. 

may well prove to be a liberation for the people of Pakistan 

as well. For the first time after 13 years Pakistan has now 
a civilian President and a cabinet consisting of civilians elected 
on the basis of adult sufirage. They have not yet sorted out 
all their problems, nor convened the National Assembly, nor 
addressed themselves overtly to the elimination of militarism 
and authoritarianism in that country. However, they have 
made a beginmng in these processes and the developments in 
that country hold outsonie promise. For the first time the 
people of Pakistan are being told that they have been victims 
of lies and false propaganda for many years. They are undcr- 
gobg a traumatic experience and the people of that country 
have now come out with demands for a democratic society 
pledged to fair play and justice. 

In any event, irrespective of what happens in Pakistan, that 
country will.not be the same. It was created artificially. .The 
people of Sind, Punja^and North West Frontier Province did 
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his people. Finally he came out of a condemned prison cell 
to assume the office of the President and later the Prime 
Minister of a liberated nation. To borrow his own words, 
the nine long months was a journey for him “from darkness to 
light, from captivity to freedom and from desolation to hope”. 


After nine months of travail, the eighth most populous 
nation of the world was born and with its birth it radically 
altered the situation in the subcontinent and the power balance 
in South Asia. In the 24 years’ struggle in the subcontinent 
between the forces of secularism, democracy, socialism, anti- 
militarism and anti-colonialism represented by India on the 
one hand and theocracy, authoritarianism, the philosophy of 
social utility of greed” as one Harvard economist justified the 
22 families of Pakistan, militarism, service as a proxy to imperi- 
ahsts, internal colonialism and ethnic arrogance represented 
y Pakistan, the ideology cherished by India has finally won. 
The seventy.five milfion people of Bangla Desh have now 
vo unta y adopted the path of secularism, democracy and 
sociahsm. The Pakistani ideology is on the retreat. 


It w^ merely a war ofliberation for Bangla Desh. It 

proveto be a liberation for the people of Pakistan 
n years Pakistan has now 
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all ° They have not yet sorted out 

adflrf>cc!^a convened the National Assembly, nor 

and aufhn overtly to the elimination of militarism 

made a country. However, they have 

that country^'Sw Processes and the developments In 

Dcoole nf Vav promise. For the first time the 

of lies and fai have been victims 

gobig a They are under- 

have now the people of that country 

Pledged to fair play and™ltti2““'^' a democratic society 

country Pakistan, that 

people of Sind, Puniat!,^?^ "'as created artificially. .The 
.1 _ Jid North West Frontier Province did 
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not vote overwhelmingly for the Muslim League in the elections 
held in 19*16. The Muslim League did not owe its strength and 
legitimacy to speak for the Muslims to the verdict of the people 
now in Pakistan. The people of East Bengal certainly voted for 
the Muslim League. But, at the first opportunity in 1954, as a 
consequence of deep disillusionment they repudiated the League 
and in 1956 with the introduction of joint electorates its two- 
nation concept also. Pakistan owed its existence to the 
vote of the Muslim minority in India. Millions of those 
went across and took over Pakistan. 

The refugee elite including tire refugee leadership like that 
of Mohammed Ali Jinnah, Liaquat Ali Khan and Iskander Mirza 
dominated the politics of Pakistan in the early years and set the 
norms for the subsequent period. The overwhelming majority 
of the 22 families also belong to the refugee elite. The domi¬ 
nance of Karachi in the Pakistani economy, the narrow base of 
industrialisation in Pakistan and even the Biharis who commit¬ 
ted atrocities in Bangla Desh all are traceable to this rootless, 
insecure refugee populace in Pakistan. By 1951 this refugee 
elite came to be replaced in politics by a predominantly Punjabi 
military bureaucratic elite. Their si mglehold was broken by 
the first adult suffrage the country ever had in 1970 and the 
people of Pakistan are now emerging into their own. 

The break up of Pakistan was not effected merely by the 
superiority of the Indian armed forces. They certainly served 
as the major instrument. Pakistan was faced by twin challenges 
from India, namely the adult suffrage and the linguistic 
provinces. Many in this country, especially among the 
educated elite, could not appreciate the wisdom of our consti¬ 
tution-makers, who decided on adult suffrage. Nor could 
they appreciate the compulsions behind the re-organisation 
of the Indian political structure on the basis of linguistic States. 

When these took place in India as natural political develop¬ 
ments, Pakistan deliberately decided to try an opposite path. 

They merged the provinces of West Pakistan into a single - 
unit at that' time. They decided to try out a system of indirect 
elections called “basic democracies” which could be mani¬ 
pulated at the whims of the ruling elite. Those were the years 
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when political pundits, Both in India and abroad, spoke about 
India’s 'dangerous decade’. Many recominended to this 
country the very tidy basic democracy system which freed the 
policy makers from popular pressures. The American intellectual 
community spun out theories to justify militarism in the third 
world and extolled the armed forces as vehicles of moderni¬ 
sation, 

^ The poor performance of a division of our Army in the 
hameng division of NEF.A in 1962 was seized upon to further 
polish the image of the Pakistan Army. In the sixties, the 
Ajiibiaa form of authoritarian government and the adminis¬ 
trative state-were hailed as the model for the whole Tm'rd 
^|^o^ld by American economists and also those in this country 
who were under their spell. The relatively faster growth of 
the Pakistani economy in the ’60s was compared with the 
apparently sluggish grov/th of the Indian economy. The greater 
availability of consumer products in West Paldstan, and 
the apolitical bureaucratic decision making were contrasted 

unfavourably v/ith more politicised decision-making in this 
country, 

Paxislan^ started facing its moment of truth from 1968 
when massive anti-Ajub demonstrations erupted all over 
the country. Early in 1969 Ayub had to quit. The array had to 
agree to the dissolution of one unit and the restoration of 
ling’uisiic provinces and to the holding of elections on a one- 
man one-vote system. Little did they Imov/ that Pakistan 
v.Oli not be ^ able lo v/hhsiand ihe strain of a democratic 
election and that its reverberations would rock tbs very fonn- 
datmns of that countr-?. 


^ Tne one-man one-vote system meant that East Bennalis 
wao constisuied the majority in Pa’iistan would have a desrisivs 
say m shaping^ Tne economic, political, foreign' and military 
policies ot Pakistan. Mujibur Rahman converted the elections 
mlo a referendum for the autonomy of East Bengal, which was 
spelt cut in his six-point plan. East Bengal voted the Awami 
League to a maioriiy in Tne National Assembiy of Pakistan. 
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If the army and the People’s Party leader, Zuifikar All 
Bhutto, had permitted iJic political developments to take their 
normal course. Sheikh Mujibur Rahman could have saved 
the unity of Pakistan. It is worth recalling that when General 
Yuhya Khan was'an obscure Lieutenant Colonel in the Pakistan 
Army and ZuUikar Ali Bhutto a student in Bombay at the time 
of partition, Mujibur Rahman was a fervent Muslim Leaguer 
committed to the idea of Pakistan. 

The implications of permitting Mujibur Rahman to 
assume power and to draft the constitution of Pakistan were 
obvious to the army and Bhutto. It meant a radical transfor¬ 
mation of Pakistan and the end of all that the Pakistani military 
bureaucratic elites stood for. it meant a progressively declin¬ 
ing role for the armed forces in the affairs of the country and the 
relegation of Bhutto to permanent opposition in the National 
Assembly. It also meant greater politicisation, less of bureau¬ 
cracy, greater autonomy to provinces and greater social justice. 
Bhutto feared a combination of East Bengal, NWFP and 
Baluchistan consolidating themselves against him. He was 
not sure under those circumstances whether he could hope for 
power even after live years in the nc,vt general elections. Con¬ 
sequently Bhutto and the Punjabi dominated army decided they 
would rather break Pakistan than accept a unified Pakistan 
under the leadership of Mujibur Rahman and permanent 
dominance of Bengalis in Pakistan’s policy making. And hence 
the long dark period of nine months of genocide in East Bengal. 

Once East Bengal was separated away and Bangla Desh 
had become free, Bhutto could be sure of his power in West 
Pakistan. Having got rid of one obstacle, namely the Awami 
League, he is now trying to permanently subdue the 
second opponent to the continuation of his power in 
Stan, namely the armed forces. He is, therefore, engaged in 
a very careful and delicate process of denigrating the previous 
two military regimes and the Generals who led Pakistan to 
disaster. He is attempting to tell the Pakistani people gra 
uaily that the Eastern Wing is lost for ever and slowly ring¬ 
ing them round to come to terms with the reality o a separa e 
independent state of Bangla Desh. He is also now trying o 
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focus attention on interna! problems by adopting a series of 
radical policies. 

Bhutto indeed has a number of major problems to 
tackle. Pakistan cannot afford any more to maintain such a 
large armed force based on the resources of Pakistan alone. 
At the same time, Bhutto is not in a position to alienate the 
middle level officers of the armed forces, by suddenly demo¬ 
bilising the armed forces and reducing their strength. Once 
he convenes the National Assembly and starts preparations for 
making the constitution, he will have to satisfy the sub-national 
aspirations of the four provinces of Pakistan. 

So far as the internal politics of Pakistan is concerned, 
the two-nation theory is dead. Pakistan is no longer the 
largest Muslim State in the world and it cannot claim to carry 
the mantle of the Muslim League and speak for the Muslims 
of the subcontinent. The myth that one Pakistan soldier was 
equivalent to three or five Indian soldiers was put an end to at 
Dacca on December 16 last, when a whole theatre command 
surrendered—the first such surrender since the end of the 
second World War. 

The resources pf Pakistan will now be about 1/8 to 1/9 of 
India’s. Its foreigii exchange earning is likely to be less than 
1/6 of India’s. Pakistan has much higher per capita debt to 
repay, even if Bangla Desh were to accept a share of the debt 
burden. Pakistan can no longer function as a countervailing 
power to India within the subcontinent. To that extent, its 
utility to the external powers like the United States and China 
is less than what it was all this time. 

With the break away of Bangla Desh and the denigration 
of the militarist elite, new political forces, hitherto suppressed 
in Pakistan, will start asserting themselves. Pakistani politics 
itself is lii.ely to get increasingly secularised with no significant 
religious minority present. With the provinces demanding their 
due shares of public finance for their development—after the 
break away of Bangla Desh the neglected provinces of Baluchi¬ 
stan, NWFP and areas of Sind and Bahawalpur will be in- 
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creasingly strident in their demands—it is going to be very 
difficult for Pakistan to spend a high percentage of its reve¬ 
nues on defence. Pakistan’s defence budget for 1971-72 
constituted 57 per cent of the total revenue of the combined 
Pakistan. 

Eor these reasons, it could be stated without fear of con¬ 
tradiction that the war of December 1971 liberated Bangla Desh 
from Pakistani colonialism and Pakistan from obscurantist 
militarism and administrative statism. For the first time now 
since 1947 the political process has reasonable opportunities to 
develop in that country. 

This event is also a landmark in Indian history. As one 
opposition leader aptly phrased it in his euology of the Prime 
Minister, an event of this type has never happened in our history 
for centuries. The Indian Army has retrieved the reputation 
which it had enjoyed once and which was unnecessarily tar¬ 
nished in 1962. In fact, it must be said the leadership of the 
Indian armed forces has established a reputation for itself for the 
first time. Until now, it was the Jawan and the Junior Officer 
of the Indian Army who had fine reputations when they were 
part of the British Indian Array and were led by British 
officers. The 1948 Kashmir operation was a very localised 
one which did not involve more than 2-3 divisions on our 
side. 1965 just frustrated Pakistan. Since 1962, the Pakistan 
Army, which had inherited along with the Indian Army the 
reputation of being the finest professional Army in the develop¬ 
ing world, gained at the expense of the Indian Army. 

The lightning campaign in Bangla Desh, the two-thcatre 
sustained massive air operation which constituted one of the 
biggest application of concentrated air power since the last 
World War, and the two-fleet naval operations involving 
destruction of submarines and major engagements, arc all 
testimony of meticulous military planning, initiative and 
execution. The coordination among the Chiefs of Staff, be¬ 
tween the Prime Minister, Defence Minister and the Service 
Chiefs and the coordination by the Chiefs of simultaneous opera¬ 
tions in different theatres have all shown that our politico- 
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military system is flexible and is capable of meeting the chal¬ 
lenges of modern warfare. It has also revealed that if we 
suffered reverses in 1962 and did not do well enough in 
1965, where the shortcomings lay. They were not in our 
political system and they were not even in our organisational 
set up. Those who were in charge in those days for planning 
the preparedness did not measure up to the challenge. 


• In the months preceding December last there were some 
people in this country' who claimed a right to speak about 
such matters, and who advised the country against any 
initiative, felt diffident about the capability of our armed 
forces to perform the task, talked about the requirements of 
three to one superiority in forces to liberate Bangla Desh and 
bemoaned that we did not have adequate forces to have such 
a superiority in the East as well as defend ourselves in the West. 
There were other one-dimensional experts who talked about 
the likely damages to our cities by Pakistani aerial bombard¬ 
ment and the consequent ‘internal refugee’ efflux out of the 
cities, inflation and the tremendous costs that a war would 
entail and made apparently knowledgeable predictions about 
the likely reactions of China, Iran and other countries. We 
also had a whole host of foreign experts who gave us similar 
advice gratituously. The country now knows how much it can 
depend upon the‘knowledge’ and ‘expertise’ of such people. 
This is one of the intangible benefits of this war. 


Let us pbw try to put the Bangla Desh military campaign 
m perspective. The Israelis, who occupied an area of 26,000 
sq, miles m a matter of six days in June 1967, an area which 
^ mostly desert and which had a population much less than 

renntln^ Desh, gained consequently a very high 

Desh has ’ I f P‘'ofessional military circles. Bangla 

liberalcd crEScrossing it. Hie Indian Army 

“““tBangiaDeeh wim iu 75 miilion 

Eio-ei W=<ii4 not employ a 

tedl Sr,! “'"“"‘S’ ■» forces as many advocated. We 
uaa a two-to-one superiority. cu 
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considerably over Jhc 'Sfv ijoncralsfiip has improved 

nridcllc levd The leadership qualities 

|hose of tile earlier n -r; compare favourably with 

_^S the martial antt shibboleths repard- 

Tiic prejudices aeainsi u ‘‘aces were blown sky-high, 

^rh'iin coufiiries‘'ar,. -.t equipment acquired from 

equipment onr -i.'. ‘disappearing and the wisdom of 

established. Policy of our Government has been 


I'll ' 

ably Our patt strengthened consider- 

dorcefuliy wha^t sj ^ civil-mihiary relations. It brought out 
system that n ,1 obvious in any democratic 

the supreme N ’'me of war it is the Prime Minister who is. 
ca cr ol ilic country in every sense of the term. 

Ihis * 

Icavinn min''" i'car very much the usual talk of 

political • ’he military people and that the 

dn fact *^■'’‘■'''‘'‘''0 should not interfere in military matters, 
opcraii' ’’'‘PPened on earlier occasions was that when an 
was •> in a restricted area in one theatre there 

man r > for the Corps Commander, the Army Corn- 

one *'•' Chief of Staff to try to command and run the 

cau Tbo^ ‘he command and control got tejescoped and 

used difficulties. This time the operations took place in three 
commands, two sea boards and involved three air com- 
raands. Consequently, with operations on such a large scale, 

‘he local commanders were' left to take their own initiative 
and at higher level the commanders were fully preoccupied with 
’heir appropriatejobsof coordinating at their own levels and 
(hey did not interfere with locaf initiative. It is also possible 
(hat this generation of higher commanders has learnt from 
(he mistakes committed in 1962 and 1965. The country,, the 
armed forces and the outside world clearly recognised that this 
was much too complicated, much too sophisticated and much 
(00 vast an operation to be commanded in overall terms by 
any one other than the highest political leadership of the land. 

The central government today has much more prestige and 
• '’--..fia] than it was ^ any time in the last 24years of 
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our history. Not only did the various departments and agencies 
of the government function with optimum coordination, even 
in respect of the use of the Defence of India Rules, there was 
great selectivity and restraint. The Parliament met every 'day 
during the war. The innate unity of the country asserted itself. 
There was total communal harmony in the country during the 
svar. 


One of the likely consequences of the emergence of Bangla 
Desh and cutting down of Pakistan to size will be an improve¬ 
ment in the communal situation in the country and most likely 
a conscious attempt on the part of the minority community 
to adjust itself to the ideals of a secular state. As was seen 
during the period of the crisis when this country went through 
the days of intense doubts and agony there were some sections 
of the minority community who were emotionally involved in 
Pakistan. They, therefore, could not tolerate the secularism 
of the Awaml League. An insecure minority—the insecurity 
being more psychological than objective—derived some comfort 
from the existence of a militant and militaristic Islamic state 
within the subcontinent. They were inclined to get more dis¬ 
turbed and concerned about what happened to the A1 Aqsa 
Mosque than to millions of their co-religionists in East Bengal. 
The present is a period of trauma for them ; but they will 
adjust themselves to the new realities. This in turn wiU set 
^ in motion a secularisation and modernisation process among 
i the minority commumty and make their emotional integration 
wth the Inton system easier. 


Winston Churchill once called the Marshall Plan as the 
“mo?t rmsordid act in history”. History will record the 
hospitality that India extended to the millions of refugees from 
B^gla Desh in sunilar terms. Perhaps in terms of burden in 
relation to resources, it weighed more heavdy on this poor 
country. It required enormous political and moral courage 
on the part of the Government to have sheltered ten million 
refugees (as Jacob Malik, the Soviet dele^te in the U.N., poin- 

^ populations of 88 members of 

the United Nations) m explosive areas like West Bengal, main- 
tam communal peace in the country as a whole and simul- 
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l,u!cou;Jy canJucl ;i military campaign. Already eight 
million fchigecs have returned borne arxi the repatriation oi 
liic renuiniog refugeev iiv proceeding in a business-like manner. 
Once again, the gloomy pundits of this country and the “very 
tnipartial” obicfvcrs froni abroad who predicted that even a 
free Uangl.i Desh would not induce the refugees to go back 
liavc been proved wrong. 


We liave aUo sorted out in ilic process some of our security 
problems in the eastern region. The hostile Nagas and 
.Mizos cannot now go to East Bengal for training and 
There is no need for us to worry unduly about the SiJiguri 
bottleneck in ease of a threat from China. The chances of the 
Chinese opcr.rtin 3 in East Bengal with Pakistan's acquiescence 
has also been eliminated. We shall shortly be launching joint 
schemes along with B-nigia Desh for navigation in the casten 
rivers wlitch will reduce the cost of transportation to Ass.ini, 
Tripura, Kagaland and other places in the eastern region. 


Until now the Indian jute and the East Bengal jute had been 
competing against each other in the world market to the mutual 
disadvantage of both. From now on, it is possible to liave a 
mutually advantageous pricing policy which will increase the 
foreign c-Kchangc earnings ol both countries. India will be in 
a position to supply coal, cement, textiles and consumer goo 

to Baiigla Desh and buy minerals, fish, etc., from it. Over a 
period of lime,‘the savings out of flie transport cost X ® 
employment of cheaper wate'r-bornO transport.to ssain an c 
north cast regions of India througli Bangla 

earnings from jute and increased . ' 

tries would more than make up for the expenditure that vvus 
incurred on the refugees, on the war and ^ 

likely economic assistance to Bangla Desh in fevv 

years. Employment opportunities will go up in West Dcngul 
and Bangla Desh and there will be no periodical refugee 

influx which never permitted West Bengal to settle down in 
the last twenty-four years. 

We have an increased confidence now, consequent on the 

successful conduct of the miJitary operations this time, in facias 
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up to future Chinese threats across the northern border. 

} 

With the reduction in our security responsibilities in the 
eastern region and Pakistan cut down to size and in all probabi¬ 
lity compelled to reduce its armed forces, we may be in a 
position to spend increasingly on more sophisticated defence 
equipment without substantially increasing our defence burden. 
This, of course, will depend upon how Pakistan behaves in 
future. 

Another major spin-off of the events in Bangla Desh is the 
reduction in the influence of both the United States and China in 
this part of the world. The Chinese, in their first ever exercise 
of international diplomacy after their entry into the United 
Nations, found themselves on the same side as the Americans 
supporting a militarist regime guilty of genocide. Their reac¬ 
tion to the presence of the U.S. Seventh Fleet in the Indian 
Ocean was delayed and mild. Chinese credibility in Pakistan as, 
an ally and its reputation as a revolutionary power in South and 
South-East Asia are likely to have suffered considerably. Simi¬ 
larly, the credibility of the United States in this country as a 
guarantor of security against nuclear threats and threats from 
China have also suffered a serious set back. Both these factors 
would have secondary and tertiary effects on our internal 
politics also. 

Let us now move on to consider the implications of this 
liberation war for other countries in the region and elsewhere. 
One^ of our difficulties in understanding this is our own per¬ 
ception that we defended ourselves when attacked and that we 
had contingency plans to liberate Bangla Desh in view of the 
crushing burden of the refugees on us and that we carried 
them out. Viewed in this perspective we might not be able to 
appreciate the tremendous challenge of these events to other 
political systems in Asia. As mentioned earlier, what broke 
Pajeistan was the Indian challenge of adult sufifrage and linguis¬ 
tic Stales. At the end of this liberation war, India has emerged 
.with a strong and self-reliant central government which has 
simctssful in harmonising the sub-national aspirations of 
Us sarious peoples with the requirements of a strong central 
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utlioritj. In addiiion, it iias also demonstratccl through ■ five 
successive genera! elections lictd on the basis of adult suffrage 
ic viability of a democratic system in an Asian environment. 
0 ong as this country was weak and uninfluential the political 
model could bo dismissed as unsuccessful. 

This situation has now changed. The Indian political model 
now poses a challenge to other countries. In Asia, between 
UC 2 and Singapore, only India, Ceylon, Malaysia and Singa¬ 
pore have democratic forms of Government and now Bangle 
Desh is a new entrant. India and Malaysia are the only two 
countries with federal form of government. In a number of 
Asian countries the minorities have been agitating for autonomy 
and due participation in decision-making in their national 
affairs. In a number of countries they have been denied these 
nghts. Some of the minorities have consequently been compelled 
to resort to insurgencies. On the other hand, in India recently 
statciiood was granted to Tripura and Manipur. The Indian 
political system has been resilient enough to absorb people who 
were once hostile insurgents as Chief Ministers of Slates. One 
leader, who in 1961 was imprisoned for activities connected 
with sccessionism, was lowered into his grave in 1969 wrapped 
in tlic Indian tricolour having become a Chief Minister. In 
other parts of live world insurgent leaders have been neutra¬ 
lised but very rarely have they been absorbed and accorded 
such honourable places in existing political systems. 

This Indian model is today a challenge to the rest of the 
state systems in South East Asia and possibly in the third 
world. The first effect of this challenge was the birth of Bangla 
Desh. Perhaps the rest of the world establishments understood 
this challenge when they felt compelled to vote against India in 
the United Nations. 

The various minorities in Asian countries who feel 
aggrieved that their cultural identities are not being adequately 
safeguarded and that they are not being offered adequate oppor¬ 
tunities for participation in the decision making at the national 
level and who are victims of economic injustice and feel that 
they are discriminated against are all likely to derive inspi- 
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ration from the emergence of Bangla Desh and the Indian 
political model. Further, Bangla Desh constitutes an extension 
of the anti-militarist, anti-authoritarian, democratic movement 
in South Asia. Therefore, the democratic movements in various 
countries of South Asia will also feel, encouraged by this 
development. ' • 

’Whatever may be mrc self-image, the other countries of the 
world will also now take into account the fact that India 
sheltered ten million refugees fleeing from Bangla Desh, gave 
sanctuary to the Mukti Bahini, trained and armed it and finally 
brought about the liberation of Bangla Desh along with the 
Mukti Bahini, an event the like of which had not happened in 
the last 26 years of world history after the liberation of Europe¬ 
an countries and China at the end of Second World War. Major 
powers of the world had intervened in other nations to curb 
democracy and the self-expression of the people. No nation bad 
so far intervened in other countries in the last 25 years to 
• restore liberty and freedom of the people. 

India had used its armed forces to decolonise Goa in 1961. 
The Indian armed forces were lent to the United Nations to 
defeat the secessionist and neo-colonialist attempts at separating 
Katanga from the rest of Congo. In 1948 India gave 
a limited quantity of arms to the U Nu government when it was 
fighting against insurgent elements in Burma. India also went 
to the help of Mrs. Bandaranaike’s democratic socialist govern¬ 
ment in April 1971 when an insurgency threatened to engulf 
pylon. The Indian Army, along with the Nepalese forces, 
helped to counter an insurgency in Nepal in the early 19505. 
India sup^rted King Tribhuvan against the Ranas and helped 
him to gam his appropriate place. 

The Indian sympathy for democratic movements in various 
parts of ip world is no secret. In September 1970, addressing 
1 ,!. “ non-aligned summit, the Indian Prime Minister 

p.^Loged her support to all those who fought for freedom. In the 

Desh, other countries may con- 
1 sympathy and support for democratic 

struggles in various parts of the world will have to be taken 
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ffccdnnw niovemcnls figii£ins for 

foiJow in fuhir^ will 

India vvil h.! 

be iJicrc at least for some lime to come. 

year may have built for 
ao ih!^ ^*^’'¥151 nation which is willing and 

of ih<- n ^.‘‘‘"Sins about change in the status quo in the teeth 
Chin-, 'I'C States and 

i»ovnro„ ll^ncral disapproval of the international 

nnj /> ‘^sniblishmcnts. In this country, we are generally 

the Prime Minister’s reference to 

Ban of this development, wlicn she said that 

libe ^ ^ I-*^1^'-^ signiiicant milestone in man’s quest for 
^ y, highlights the significance she attaches to the event. 


Dol'i' •*! ejear still what role the Indian 

nie't'^^ p‘^Iv'rship wants to play in the light of these develop- 
In this ambiguity there is a risk. There can be a 
•sconception about India’s role in other countries and they 
w I** *1“^ I'Shl of their perceptions. If 

we 0 not have any ambitions to play a major role in changing 
e status quo in tin’s part of tlic world, then every effort must 
e made to reassure the governments of these countries. How- 
over, in the light of the internal values which the leading 
sections of the political leadership of this country have spelt 
out from lime to time and in the light of India’s consistent 
support to democratic movements earlier referred to and if we 
are to avoid a conflict between the value system which we 
would like to cherish for ourselves and would support abroad, 
t c task is not going to be an easy one. 


In any case, the events in Bangla Desh and the develop- 
luents in India are going to pose serious problems for the count¬ 
ries around India. Militarism in the subcontinent has been 
decisively defeated. This will also have an adverse impact on 
the militarist regimes in South and South East Asia. When 
the countries around us face serious internal security problems, 
they are bound to interact with our security environment in 
future. Further,, in view of the unfriendliness of the United 
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States and .China to the current restructuring .of tlie power 
pattern in South Asia, there is also a possibility of their trying 
to fish in the troubled waters around us. That again will have 
an impact on our security. 

This necessitates a realistic appreciation of China’s role as 
a revolutionary power. This image of China has been responsi¬ 
ble for considerable amount of misunderstanding of the Chinese 
role. In fact the Chinese behaviour has shown a remarkable 
resemblance to the behaviour of Stalin in the ’30s. They talk 
loudly about revolution but behave very much like a con¬ 
ventional power. The Chinese supported Mrs. Bandaranaike 
and not the Janata Vimukti Perumuna insurgency in Ceylon. 
They supported King Mahendra’s regime against the democratic 
movement in Nepal. They supported General Yahya Khan 
and the militarist regime of Pakistan against the democratic 
movement in Bangla Desh. They support General Numeri in 
Sudan who recently executed a number of communist 
leaders in his country. Their characterisation of the Bangla 
Desh movement as an internal matter for Pakistan is on the 
lines of the justification of Portuguese, the White Rhodesian 
and South African regimes that the happenings in Angola, 
Mozambique, Zimbabwe and Namibia are all internal matters 
of these colonial regimes. 

After initially extending supp rt to Charu Mazumdar and 
his party, the Communist Party (Marxist-Leninist), the Chinese 
have now deleted India from the list of the countries where 
people’s liberation stnigglcs were supposed to be raging. While 
they criticised the Indian actioii in Bangla Desh stating that 
India should not evoke the pro.ximity of Bangla Desh and hold 
lliat the happenings therein was a threat to India’s security and 
a justification for action, they themselves asked whether the 
American intervention in Laos did not constitute a threat to the 
security of China. The Chinese have been extending help to 
Pathet Lao. 

The year 1971 saw the Chinese siding with the Americans 
in the United Nations in the first ever c.xcrcise of international 
diplomacy by the Chinese after they were seated in the United 
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Nations. Chmn compared Uamjla Dcsli to Mancliukiio and 
L ^ Japanese imperialism and the problem created 

Ti,^refugees with tiie non-problem of 100,000 
in>T? '« India. Tliey went to tiic extent ofsupport- 

Ij t te move for interposing of U.N. observers on tlic Indo- 
•tKisiau border as a specbl asc, wiiiic they had all along been 
PPosmg such a role for the U.N. elsewhere. China went along 
'■«h the United States in condemning India by using the very 
Pfoccdiires which were used against it in 1950-51 which India, 
at that oppos^j, j\f(er having called Bangla 

*sh another Manchukuo, in the next few montlis the Chinese 
"ill be compelled to recognise the reality of Bangla Desli, 


In their dealings with various Afro-Asian countries the 
Chinese liavc shown remarkable jlcxibility of approach. They did 
attempt to intervene in the affairs of other nations during the 
middle ’COs when they trained and armed llic Nagas, supported 
me formation of the Northern command in Burma and cxtenclect 
telp to the Burmese insurgents and some minimum 
to the Palcstcnian Liberation Organisation, 

"'surgents in Africa and to the Dofari insurgents in “ 

Oman. Tiic biggest arms aid of China outside Nort i le * > 
m fact, went to the militarist regime in Pakistan and i 
been acknowledged by Pakistan that this was free aid. 

Tile Chinese have agreed to ^^^*^^'":{ifprcsident 

'vdl be wrong to conclude that tJieir j,ead of 

Ni.xon will lead to a settlement in Indo-Ciuna ^ simple 
North Vietnam. This cannot be done or 
reason that the North Vietnamese are not mv 
wl>0 te ..to for en-'','' Iteir 

massive aid from the Soviet Union wmen 
ing capacity. The discussions between t 
China are likely to be confined more or 

TT ‘ted ^ 

But the fact remains that |b® Chinese are not 

o normalise its relations with ' , . into the Bay 

purningit. When the U.S. Seventh c denounce the 

f Bengal te Chinese ■»» °Si.e» «'»“ “ 
unboat diplomacy of the U.S> 
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resumption of U.S. bombing of North Vietnam was also 
slower than expected. At the same time, North Vietnam has 
now concluded a fresh agreement with the Soviet- Union to 
strengthen its air defence system. The announcement of the 
upgrading of diplomatic relations between India and North 
Vietnam to Ambassadorial level, at which the United States 
has expressed public resentment, is another indication that 
North Vietnam is broadening its support among tbe countries 
of the region to prepare itself for the new phase of diplomacy 
unfolding as a result of normalisation of relations between 
the United States and China. All these developments will 
have serious adverse reactions on China’s credibility as a 
revolutionary power. 

The recent military operations in the subcontinent must 
have been carefully assessed in China. The Chinese T-59 tanks 
and MiG-19 aircraft, which are the most sophisticated conven¬ 
tional weapons of China, no longer cause undue concern to 
the Indian armed forces. The Chinese must also have taken 
note of the fact that any attempt in future to push across the 
Himalayas will be met not only by the Indian land forces 
but also by the Indian air power. In regard to the frontier with 
China in the north-east, India can now take a more relaxed 
attitude in view of a friendly regime in Bangla Desh. Both 
Aese factors, namely the loss of credibility of the image of 
China as a revolutionary power and India’s self-confidence in 
countering any Chinese military threat from across the nor- 
1 ern border, should, in fact, give added confidence to India in 
its dealings with China. 

A new dimension has however been added to our security 
pro em. Until recently, in any threat assessment we had to take 
threat from across the northern, borders 
by China and a-threat posed by the erstwhile state of Pakistan. 
But It is now obvious that the United States has become a 
tree 2 t:mr in our calculations in regard to threats to India’s 
^cunty The attempted gunboat diplomacy of the United States 
m the shape of the nuclear powered aircraft carrier, USS Enter- 
p ise, t e argest warship afloat, with nuclear weapons on 
oar , a ong with a tasic force of eight other warships showed 
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lo what extent the United States has resented the developments 
in South Asia. 

The jurisdiction of the Seventh Fleet has now been extend¬ 
ed to include the waters of the Indian Ocean. In future, there¬ 
fore, the Seventh Fleet will be visiting the Indian Ocean area 
regularly. Ironically enough, as the USS Enterprise was sailing 
into the Indian Ocean, the General Assembly of the United 
Nations passed a resolution calling on the big powers to accept 
the Indian Ocean as a zone of peace. Sixty nations voted for 
the resolution and none against. But 55 nations including 
Britain, F ranee, the United States, the Soviet Union, Australia 
and South Africa abstained from endorsing the proposal. India 
and China voted for the resolution. 


The resolution called on the great powers to negotiate with 
the Indian Ocean nations for the elimination of military ins¬ 
tallations, nuclear weapons and great power rivalry from the 
Indian Ocean area. The pattern of voting reveals that four of 
the five big powers, Australia, which is in alliance with the 
United States and South Africa, ruled by a white minority 
regime, had reservations in . endorsing the proposal. It is 
significant that Malagasy, Singapore and Thailand also 
abstained. 


The three major areas of tension in the world at the moment, 
namely, the Indian subcontinent, Vietnam and West Asia abut 
the Indian Ocean area. Also, on the periphery of this Ocean 
are the remnants of colonialism in Mozambique arid the 
regimes in South Africa and Rhodesia—all focal points of h e y 
future conflicts. 


The attempt of the United States to intervene and influence 
the course of the military operations in the Indo-Pakistan war, 
the declaration of the Chinese Premier, Chou En-Iai (m 
interview with a Yugoslav editor in August last), a 
would continue its struggle for the “liberation o e 
subcontinent and the Indian Ocean from the ig . 

mony, China’s consistent support to.Pakistan hi its sup • 
of the -people of Bangla Desh, the not so taci suppo 
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Western powers to the white minority regimes of Rhodesia and 
South Africa and the continued Portuguese colonialism in 
Africa are not hopeful signs and they do not hold out any 
promise that this declaration by the General Assembly would 
be respected by the big powers. 


Further, the United States is building a communication 
base in Diego Garcia in the Chagos Archipelago group of islands 
in the middle of the Indian Ocean. The U.S. already has a 
communication base facility at the Northwest Cape Station, off 
the coast of Australia, which enables it to communicate with 
submerged ballistic missile submarines operating in the Indian 
Ocean area. The Australians are building another base at 
Cockburn Sound and have invhed the United States and Britain 
to make use of those facilities. And now, the area of activities 
of the U.S; Seventh Fleet has also been extended to include the 
waters around the Indian subcontinent. 


In these circumstances, it would be unrealistic for this coun- • 
try, which in December last witnessed an attempted exercise in 
gunboat diplomacy, to place reliance on this declaration and 
to hops that it is likely to be respected by the big powers. 
Thus, a realistic appraisal of the steps to be taken by this 
country to safeguard its long-term interests, is now called for. 


The United States is still under the delusion that the affairs 
of the subcontinent, the problems of South East Asia and those 
West v^ia are to be settled among the major powers without 
taking into account India and the other concerned nations. They 
tried this in the case of Vietnam without success. They are still 
trying to settle the West Asian problem at the level of the four 
big powers. Now they claim that their pressures on the Soviet 
Union in turn acted on India in bringing about the cease-fire, 
on the western front in the Indo-Pakwar. Such delusions on 
the part of big powers are likely to persuade them to continue in 
their gunboat diplomacy. 


The United States is retrofitting 31 of its 41 ballistic missile 
submarines, now fitted with Polaris missiles, with new type 
missiles. The Poseidon missile has a range of 2,900 
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nautical miles and carries 7 to 10 multiple independently tar¬ 
geted re-entry vehicles, each one having many hundred kilo- 
tons of destructive power. With this range, it is possible for 
these ballistic missile submarines to destroy targets in the 
Soviet Union from the warm waters of the Indian Ocean 
mslead of from the narrow ice-crusted waters of the Arctie 
Ocean. 


Further, the United States Jias launched on a project to 
develop under-sea long-range missile systems. The US Govern¬ 
ment has so far funded $59’4 millions and proposed to fund 
nnolher §110 million for this project during the current fiscal 
year § 400 millions in the ne.xt. The ULM submarines will carry 
20-24 long-range advanced ballistic missiles with a range of 
6,000 miles to permit targeting of the Soviet Union while the 
submarine cruises in the Indian Ocean. This will make effective 
anti-submarine war virtually impossible. 


With the increased capability of surveillance satellites to 
detect missile silos and the enhanced accuracy of the missiles, 
silo-based strategic missile systems'are becoming increasingly 
vulnerable. Consequently, the strategic theory now favours 
basing the nuclear deterrent on long-range submarines in the 
Oceans. The Indian Ocean is much too large a sheet of water 
surface and so strategically situated vis-a-vis the Soviet Union 
and China that it is hardly likely to be left out from the 
deployment of strategic, deterrent weapon systems. 


This is the reason why the United States has developed the 
North West Cape communication base, is now building the 
Diego-Garcia base and has chosen to extend the .jurisdiction 
of the Seventh Fleet. This also explains why the Soviet fleet 
has been operating in the Indian Ocean to keep track ® ® 

US vessels. The abstention of the United States and the Soviet 

Union from voting on the resolution to declare the In 

3. zone of peace has to be viewed against this faac groun 


The Chinese also have taken some interes in . „ 
Ocean countries. In fact, they are competmg or i 
with the Soviet Union in. a number' of African 
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countries. This cotnpeUtion for influence is f 

Tanzania, Somalia, Sudan. Yemen, South Yemen and Pakistan 
The Chinese are buUding the 1,100 mile, £ 170-milhon Tanwia 
railway and a naval dockyard in Kigamboni m Tanzania, i n y 
have trained 80 Tanzanian naval personnel and have also sup¬ 
plied six gunboats to Tanzania. The Chinese arc rendermg assa- 
tance to the Dofari insurgents on the southern coast o 
Persian Gulf and are also extending economic assistance 
Pakistan, South Yemen, Yemen, Sudan and Somalia. 


The extension of the jurisdiction of the Seventh Fleet to 
include the Indian Ocean waters, the activity of the Chinese m 
the countries on the periphery of the Indian Ocean, the in¬ 
creasing deployment of the U.S. missile submarines there and 
contingent obligations of the Indo-Soviet Treaty are likely to 
lead to further increased deployment of the Soviet naval forces 
in the Indian Ocean area. 


Apart from these two aspects arising out of the turbulent 
around our borders.and the tension arising out of the competi¬ 
tion for deployment of strategic weapon systems in the Indian 
Ocean, there is a third aspect which is fundamental to India s 
security problem. In fact, this factor has been there all along 
from 1947 and the threat from Pakistan and China are only the 
symptoms of this basic malady, namely the resistance of the 
international system to accept India as a major, independent 
decisionmaking centre; 


Jawaharlal Nehru in his book Discovery of India had visua¬ 
lised the United States, the Soviet Union, China and India as 
the four major powers of the world. The recognition of China 
as a major power was resisted by the United States and a con¬ 
siderable portion of the international community for well over 
ten years. Such resistance to the eniergence of a major power 
is only to be expected. This happened also at the time when 
the Soviet Union tried to emerge as a power on the world 
scene. 


Given the inertia of the international system such resis¬ 
tance is understandable. The smaller powers do not favour 
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the emergence of a major decision making centre, especially 
tliosc small powers which arc in the area where the new power 
is to emerge. The major powers arc not likely to be enthusiastic 
about the additioii-of a new independent decision making centre 
bcause it complicates their dealings among tiieniselvcs. 

The emergence of any such independent centre invariably 
adds to the e.xisting uncertainty in international relations. 
Looked at from, the point of view of general deterrence, such 
reinforcements to uncertainty should be welcomed. As far 
as the existing major powers are concerned, it is always uncom¬ 
fortable to ihcnt to have the uncertainty increased. 

The general reluctance of the c.xisiing big powers to^ adjust 
themselves to the changing internationai system may have in¬ 
fluenced considerably the creation of a countervailing power to 
India in Uic form of Pakistan as early as 1947. When the United 
Stales took over the role of the British as the leading Western 
power after the second World War, it continued the British 
policy and bolstered Pakistan, 

As the industrialisation of India proceeded, the Chinese 
also decided to make use of this pro.xy within the subcontinent 
to countervail Indian power and influence. So long as the 
Soviet Union felt tliat the growth of Chinese power would be 
in its interests it assisted China in industrialisation. Later 
they found that the Chinese bad ambitions not only of becoming 
an independent decision making centre, but of challenging the 
Soviet Union’s primacy in the international communist 
movement. They discontinued their aid and meanwhile started 
assisting Indian industrialisation. 

So long as the United States had enjoyed near monopoly 
in nuclear weapons, it threatened “massive retaliation” against 
the Soviet Union and was pledged to “roll back” communism 
in Europe. The U.S. also threatened to continue all its efforts to 
overthrow the communist government in Peking. As, the 
Soviet Union developed adequate nuclear capability, especi y 
after it put'the Sputnik in orbit, the United States reconciled 
itself to an international system jn which the two sup-r 
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powers were to exercise determinant influence in world affairs. 
China thereafter, developed nuclear weapons and demonstrated 
its intention and capability to become a balanced nuclear power; 
and the international system has now started adjusting itself to 
this reality as well. 


There may be a tendency in India to adopt the line that 
we are not interested in exercising power and influence on the 
lines of these three powers.- But what is relevant is not whether 
or not India thinks in terms of becoming such a world power 
but how the rest of the international community looks at India. 
Ghen its population, area, GNP, industrial output and 
technical manpower, there is a general expectation that 
India would try to reach such a big power status. Public 
protestations in this country declaring its lack of interest in 
playing the game of power are not likely to evoke any credi¬ 
bility. According to the current rules of the international 
power game, a nation which does not develop power com¬ 
mensurate with its population, area and resources will be cut 
wn and moulded to the size which is appropriate to the power 
It has developed. 


India, therefore, cannot have it both ways. If it is to 
continue with its present territorial boundaries, its federal 
structure and composite culture, then it must develop the power 
appropriate to a nation of its size and potential. Otherwise, the 
0 er ^jor powers of the world will try to break up the unity 

and mtegnty of India as a nation. 

powers, China is comparatively a homo- 
onlv ^ territory inhabited by 

UnLd non-Han minority population. The 

cultures thouiTk diversifi^ nationalities and 

out of iTif-face increasingly the problem arismg 
in the US m tf ° which the coloured community 

external pressures. ' ^ ^ vulnerable to 

Whether the United States and China look at India as a 
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proxy for the Soviet Union and consequently decide to exercise 
pressure on this country, or, in the alternative, they assess this 
country as a potential independent decision making centre and 
attempt to curb that development, India must be prepared to 
stand up to pressures. Chou En-lai’s warning that China would 
struggle to liberate the Indian sub-continent and the Indian 
Ocean from super power dominance, and the U.S. attempt at 
gunboat diplomacy are clear warnings to this country of the 
shape of things to come. 

Some well-intentioned people maintain that the Indo-Soviet 
treaty provides this country with necessary deterrence. One 
commentator went so far as to assert that the developments in 
Bangla Desh and the inability of the United States to exert 
pressure on India this time have revealed the irrelevance of the 
talk about this country’s need for nuclear weapon systems. 
Others ask whether nuclear weapons could have liberate 
Bangla Desh and point to the limited usability of the nuclear 
weapon systems. 


Regretfully it has to be pointed out that these arguments are 
very much along the lines of the attitudes prevalent m this 
country last year which brought us to the brink o 
took this country nine months time to respon e ec ive y 
to the Pakistani challenge to our security, All the time 
people in this country argued that war was no so ution o 
problem, it would ruin this country’s economy, set ac i s 
industries, would increase the number of refugees an res 
in Chinese intervention. There were others who first refused 
to recognise the possibility of large scale in ow o 
and thereafter argued that in any case all of t em wou 
back even to a free Bangla Desh. There were man 
souls who hailed the Indo-Soviet treaty not for ^ , ,, 

a stand off between the Soviet Union on the one 
United States and China on the other there y'-f jg.g- 
India full initiative in the subcontinent, but or 
red Pakistan from launching an attack on t is co 
these viewpoints have been mentioned to s ow 
understanding of security problems a 
security environment in this country. If the atti u 
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in regard to these issues had sufficiently been credible 
and had served to reinforce our Prime Minister’s commitment 
to Bangla Desh from the beginning, she wculd^ not have bad 
so much difficulty in convincing Nixon about India’s stand. 

The attitude towards nuclear deterrence on the part of large 
sections of our elite also reveals similar simplistic attitudes. 
The diminishing usability of nuclear weapons is a statistical 
concept and is not to be relied on to be operative at all times. 
To believe that in the current international environment a 
nation cannot at all use nuclear weapons without risking a 
nuclear war is misplaced and unsubstantiated optimism. Let 
us ponder over the events of last year. Three million people 
were slaughtered and ten millions were driven out of their 
homes. Do people realise that this was equal to the use of 
75 Hiroshima type of nuclear weapons ? The international 
community did very little and one hundred and four nations 
voted against this country when it struck back in self-defence 
after it was attacked and moved to liberate Bangla Desh. The 
U.S. administration termed the Bangla Desh massacre “an 
intimately internal matter” and China declared that ‘*the 
relevant measures taken by President Yahya Khan were the in¬ 
ternal affairs of Pakistan”. How can any one trust in this 
international community to e.xercise deterrence when a non¬ 
nuclear country is*"threatened by a nuclear power ? We may 
as well be advised to seek a peaceful negotiated settlement with 
the nuclear power threatening us. 

The Indo-Soviet treaty is a useful asset but let there be no 
mistake about it. The Soviet Union is not interested in extending 
an open ended and unlimited guarantee to such a big country 
as India for an indefinite period. In India the Soviet Union 
is looking for an ally to countervail the combined pressures 
of the United States and China, In fact, the Soviet Union’s 
national jniciesls demand that its biggest friend should be a 
nuclear weapon power. Those in this country who argue that 
Soviet deterrent power is adequate to shield this country from 
threats in future arc committing an injustice to the Soviet 
Union as some did when they interpreted the Indo-Soviet treaty 
to mean that the Soviet Union was interested in exercising 
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Stand that India does not propose to go in for nuclear weapons 
systems but will attempt to develop only peaceful nuclear 
explosions and space vehicles which can launch 1200 kg 
satellites on a synchronous orbit. That is what the Government 
is.expected to say. To ask for any other statement from the 
Government is like the expectation of those who were upset 
that the Swaian Singh-Gromyko statement in August sounded 
like an anticlimax after the Indo-Soviet treaty. 

This is one of our difficulties in this country—the inability to 
distinguish between the compulsions on a nation’s policy and the 
pu lie postures it has to adopt. In these debates on security . 
matters adequate latitude should be allowed to the Govern¬ 
ment as far as its public pronouncements are concerned. 


To conclude, the emergence of Bangla Desh has transferred 
our security problems from one plane to another. Pakistan 
ts not likely to be an effective countervailing power within the 
su continent any longer. The threat from across the northern 
or ers ^ is now very much more manageable. The nation has 
pur^d Itself of a number of internal security problems such as 
e ^§3) t e Mizo hostile problem, the two-nation theory, 
communahsm, etc. We have dealt a mortal blow to militarism 
wi in t e subcontinent. But we should guard against those who 
wou that we can now afford to reduce our defence' out- 

y ^ wo advocate soft options in regard to our long-terin 
security, ndia cannot shirk its security burden arising out of 
size, population, geo-strategic location and its value system. 


becl^^ generation is an extremely fortunate one. It saw India 
now™* taken part in the industrialisation of India, 

frecrir! ^ the further enrichment of the content of our 
oirr rps'' ^ two-nation theory. It is now 

nttr HO Sentimentality in regard to 

b^in" taken™ Problems leads to any uncalculated risks 
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